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“A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
FODE ZS 


LADY’ 5S BOOK. 


‘The Oldest Magazine in America. 





18'76. Volume 92. 18'76. 
> IN ADDITION TO OUR 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND 


“Reliable GCelered Fash.en Plates, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
HLIGANT 


-~CHROMO: ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS GIVE UNIVEKSAL SATISFACTION. NO OTHER MAGAZINE HAS AS 
YET ATTEMPTED THIS FEATURE. 
: 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


) We have on file several fine stories for'1876, from the pens_of the following, 
popular writers :— 


Mrs..C. A. Hopkinson, Ino Churchill 
Louise 8. Dorr, §. AnnieFrost, Mi 
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FANCY COVERLET FOR £ 


(see Description, Work Departme: 
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E"*ASFTIONABLE cosTuMEs 


See Description, F'ashion Department. 
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Merry Christmas Schottische. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 


CHAS. NEILSON. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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Embroidered Netting for infant's Cradie. 
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INFANT’S CRADLE, WITH FANCY COVERLET. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
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THE HOLLY WREATH. 





BY INO CHURCHILL. 


“TF you will only let me, mamma! Several 
of the young gentlemen are going out to Forest 
Dell to-morrow to gather evergreens for the 
grand festival; and Rollin Manvers told Dick 
that if any of the boys wished to supply their 
sisters with Christmas bushes, they were wel- 
come to go.”” 

“Yes,” spoke up Dick, “and there'll be 
plenty of room, for he said they meant to take 
wagons enough to bring the whole country in.” 

“So you see, good mother, that I should have 
all the material without cost, and I would take 
only my own evening times to work in. I 
know I could make lovely parlor decorations, 
and old gentlemen are so generous and jolly 
the holiday weeks, and love so to take pretty 
things home, that they ’d never begrudge me 


the fip-penny-bit they paid for their pleasure; | 


and fip-penny-bits, mamma, you know how 
they count up to dollars. Now please to say 
yes, as there’s only a little time to decide.” 

Mrs. Spencer looked tenderly on the flushed, 
eager face of the pleading girl, feeling that it 
was almost cruel to dampen her enthusiasm, 
as she said :— 

“But, my dear, I should shrink from having 
youroffer articles for sale on the public streets. 
Iam sure it would never do. Such an act 
would subject you to remark, if not to ridi- 
tnle.’’ 


“But, mamma, people do all sorts of unheard- | 
, each other in pleasant haste, and, laughing 


of things at Christmas times—queer things that 
are nice, I mean. Why, Santa Claus himself 
is just as queer as he can be; and it is not as 
ifI was a young lady—I’m only sixteen, you 
know, and, besides, Dick is to be my armor- 
bearer. Such wares might be thought weapons 
under the reign of the Prince of Peace, might 
they not? I have had such dreams about wrap- 








ping a sweet little woman around with a warm, 
fleecy shawl], and of filling a boy’s great, crav- 
ing heart brimful of delight. And other things, 
that—that—I cannot tell even to you. And 
oh, namma, don’t you remember about those 
children last year? how their poor little limp 
stockings looked, hung so beseechingly up by 
the chimney-piece, just full of nothing but 
emptiness? Oh, I don’t want it ever to happen 
again.” And the tears welled up to the soft 
brown eyes. 

Yes, Mrs. Spencer did remember, and how 
the unselfish girl gave up her own few treas- 
ures, that the forlorn little hearts might not 
seem singled out from every comfort amid so 
much of plenitude and joy. 

A week later, and anybody might have 
known that Christmas was a-coming. The 
rounded days, like great white pearls upona 
silver cord, stood out in conscious beauty. Na- 
ture had put her ermine garment on, and 
pinned it fast with crystals; and, if storms 
were treasured, they were held until such sol- 
emn time as of an old year’s dying. And all 
the radiant nights the stars with awe looked 
eastward. What cared they for the levelled 
glass that sought to spy God’s wondrous work- 
ings out? They knew, those eighteen centu- 
ries since, that no one orb from their bright 
ranks had ranged itself to signal glory! but, 


| that a strange, new light was hung that hour 


over Bethlehem. 

But far below the stars were they for whom 
such miracle was wrought. Crowding human- 
ity, hurrying through earthly avenues, jostling 


anon, in the lizhtsome atmosyhere. ‘Peace 
and good-will toward men,” long ago had been 
uttered : good cheer from each to every other 
was now the acknowledged password. Even 
in the great city, where at other times one’s 
neighbor isa stranger, there was gay comming- 
ling. Gruff, stern men smiled into childish 
511 
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eyes peering at their ‘odd-shaped parcels, and 
many a shining coin was dropped from jew- 
elled fingers into a toil-worn palin. 

What a merry, happy Christmas Eve it was 
promising to be! The sun went early down, 
with sure intent to be around betimes the mor- 
row, and ere the great town clock had neared 
the stroke of five, in house and hall and busy 
Street, the cheerful gas was lighted. 

Just at the intersection of two broad ave- 
nues, where the great human tide continually 
ebbed and fowed, was a little triangular space, 
too narrow, indeed, for the ordinary corner 
traffic of fruit and nuts, but large enough for a 
small pursuit that had in it a far-reaching, gen- 
erous thought. 

“Buy my wreaths?” sang out a clear voice, 





and one and another turned to look at the | 


young girl standing close under the light, with 
an air of a simple country child about her, and 
an innocence that none could doubt. Clad in 


her warm, bright dress, the glow of her cheeks | 


shut in by the edge of her quilted hood, she 
quite unconsciously challenged her patrons to 
a merry understanding of it ail. 


her ; not one in all the passing multitude, to the 


city’s credit be it spoken, would have wished | 
And there was | 


her ill, or done her harm. 
Dick, ready in her defence to do or die, though 
one saucy girl had told him he was only a mam- 
moth peg to hang the garlands on. 

“Buy my wreaths, my crosses, my anchors, 
my stars? Buy my wreaths?” still sang the 
sweet voice. 

Further down the same avenue, without 
manifest purpose, or, as it would seem, a 
thought of pleasure, a young man was slowly 


walking. He was well dressed, but his mien | 
lacked that indefinable something which marks | 


a gentleman city born and bred. He was sur- 
veying, with much of wonder, the varied 
scenes, but there was no flash of delight, or 
even interest in his eye; and when he stopped | 
now and then to look into some elegantly- 


appointed room, where a gift-tree was being | 
lighted, or a child’s party assembled, neither in | 


memory nor imagination had he’similitude for 
the beauteous tableaux, or name for the bright, 
happy creations, unless he likened them to bird 
or butterfly on summer wing. 
read a fairy book, or heard of Aladdin’s lamp, 
he might have guessed,some secrets out, but 
he had not; and the throngs about the church 
he passed, the letters of light he caught glimpses 
of, and the emblems of sacred story, were alike 
unfamiliar to him. True, he understood what 
it all symbolized, but he had learned the text 
in a strict school where illustration was left 
out, 

“Going to Christmas, stranger?” said a good- 
natured fellow to him in passing. 

No, he was not. He had not anywhere to 
go, even in this time when the veriest beggar 
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along the street seemed to have some special 
and inviting destination. There was to be no 
Christmas for him. This was his first entrance 
to any city where temptation beckoned ; lights 
glared and crowds bewildered him. A stranger 
here, a stranger everywhere. Perhaps it was 
partly his own fault, an inward voice suggest- 
ed, bué he took no heed, only shut his teeth 
closely and went on, with a look on his face 
that should not have been there, with youth 
and health, with life’s fair promise and the 
world’s domain. 

The little wreath vender had disposed of 
nearly allofher fanciful stock. Dick remarked 
that “the was, like his illustrious namesake, 
quite himself again,”’ as his sister took the oniy 





Her mother, | 
half uneasy at home, need not have feared for | 


If be had ever | 


remaining garland and held it toward the 
youth, who, with searce’a volition of his own, 
| had drifted that way. 

**Buy my wreath?” she said, ‘for your sis- 
ter or mother?” 

The lines of his face softened a little. 
| is it for?” he asked. 

“Oh, to brighten and beautify home; to ex- 
press good wishes or lasting affection,”’ hand- 
ing him the wreath, with its wealth of green 
| just sprinkled with white, as though the snow 
had fallen by rule, and spelled out the words 
‘*Merry Christmas.” ‘‘ These twigs keep their 
color and freshness well,’’ she added. 
| Yes, he knew. No city girl need tell him 
| how pine and spruce and hemlock grew. He 
| could feel even now the grateful shelter of 

their boughs, and hear the music of their whis- 
| perings. 
| “You have no other?’ he said, at length, 
| returning the wreath with a labored sigh. 

‘“‘No;’”’ she replied. ‘‘Does this not please 
your taste ?”’ 

‘Yes; but I could not take it ; 
| be true.’”’ 

“The sentiment, you mean? But it might 
| signify your wish that it were,” ventured the 
girl, shyly lifting her eyes to meet his. 

He shook his head. 

The crowd surged by, many glancing that 
way as they passed. A common chaffering 
enough about a trifling thing, no doubt. 


* What 


it would not 


| “] might make you another,” suggested Mil- 


lie, as he still lingered. 

“Oh, could you?’’ he said, brightening 4 
little, then relapsing into thought. ‘‘ Welj, if 
you would beso kind. Perhaps it might change 
the course of my life, or,”” he mused, looking 
around at the gay scenes, ‘‘hedge me irrevoca- 
bly where I should not stand.” 

‘But my wreaths are round,” replied Millie, 
archly. “Into whatever paths toward fame 
or fortune we may venture, we must come 
home again at night.” 

“Thank you!” he said, coloring and stam- 
mering, ‘‘I wi'l remember.”’ Then, recover- 
ing himself, “ you must be cold standing here.” 








“Yes, she is,” replied Dick, for her. “Iam 
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ft New Cugomo FoR 1876. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEYS LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 


é 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this cffice, 
A COPY OF 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 








Encouraged by the success that has attended our premium 
feature the last three years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1876 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums. Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


Which is given to our advance-paying subscribers, is a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
proprietor of the Lapy’s Book. 


To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


We have made arrangements to send as extra premiums the 
following beautiful Chromos, according to the number of subscribers 
in the club they send us. 


“ THE RESCUE” | 
“ TRUE TO NATURE.” 
“QUR DARLING.” 


We have on hand a number of copies of “THE SINGING 
LESSON,” and “OUR PET,” that any of our subscribers can select 
in place of the above. 

There will be no disappointment attending the receipt of the 
Chromos by our subscribers, as they will all be printed and ready for 
delivery on the publication of the January number. 

The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 


of this page. 
See Second Page of Cover for Advertisement of 1876. 








‘Lo Subscribers for 1876. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year . 7 emu 
Two copies, one year oth o@ 
Three copies, one year . +e 
Four copies, one year. : - 10 00 


Five copies, one year, and an extra 
copy to the person getting up the 
club, making six copies ; 28 

-Eight copies, one year, and an extra 


4 00 





copy to the person getting up the 

club, making nine copies $21 00 
Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

tra copy to the person getting up 

the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 

extra copy to the person getting up 

the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 





CLUBS: 

g@ To the getier-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Morning Call,”’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos : ‘* The Rescue,” ‘*‘' True to Nature,” *‘ Our Darling,” or a copy of our ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Art Gallery”’ of steel engravings, containing pictures of battles and incidents 
connected with our War of Independence. 

@@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we wiil send “‘ The Morning Call,” and, 
as an extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘The Rescue,” “ True 
to Nature,’’ or ‘* Our Darling ;”’ or a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 

é@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Morning Call,”’ ‘“‘ The 
Rescue,”’ “* True to Nature,” and ‘‘Our Darling.”? Or, in place of one of the Chromos 
a copy of our “‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 

@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of “The Morning Call,’’ or ‘‘The Rescue,’ or ‘‘ True to Nature,” or ‘‘OQu- 
Darling,” or our “‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 

> Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

€@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance 1s sent to us. 

@@ When the subscribers all reside at one. place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have ‘“ The Morning Cali” mounted on stiff Bristol board, 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LADyY’s Book. 

g@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApyY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 


We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 . 


cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-OrricE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
or a DrArt on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address LL. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last. session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 





the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, an 
will save you all trouble, as you will | have to take your Book from the post-office, 
that the postage has been paid. 

e subscriber’s gain. 


REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in coming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 


knowi 


We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is 
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almost an icicle myself, or should be if things 
weren’t going to be so jolly to-morrow.” 


“Wait a moment, here’sacustomer. There, 
lam ready now. Will you come, sir?’ seeing 
that the youth hesitated, and they went on to- 
gether. 

Dick meditated a little ruefully on the pros- 
pect. After their grand sale, he and ‘‘sis’’ 
were to make their own purchases, and likely 
enough this country fellow would stay two 
hours. 

But Millie whispered comfort. She had qui- 
etly put down her personal feelings about the 
delay. Here, she felt, might be an opportunity 
for a special ministry, such as had been cata- 
logued when she spoke of “dreams which she 
could not tell even mamma.”’ Some things 
that are secret are sacred and secret too. The 
lily-cup telleth not whence its dainty perfume 
comes. 

A very child in many respects, in regard to 
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you please sit here, Mr. —I don’t know know 
to call you,’’ laughing a little. 

‘*My name is Wilberforce,’ he replied, ab- 
sently. 

“Oh! is it? Then yoy ought to be a hero.’”’ 

‘*What would make a hero?”’ 

*O I don’t know!” a little embarrassed. 
‘* Any great endeavor, I suppose, well crowned 
with success. You must ask mamma.’’ 

**You have Pte very good answer, daugh- 


| ter. It must be remembered, however, that 


most interests, indeed, that fill the mind of the | 


young girl at the flowery, fanciful age that 
retrospects no sadness, and antedates no care, 
Millie Spencer was yet intensely womanly in 
all fine intuitions and ready sympathies. 
had a longing to remove every obstacle from 
the path of right, all shadows from the realm 
of pleasure, and she had entered heart and soul 
into her preparations for this Christmas-tide. 
There had been little sacrifices that no one wot 
of, and a stifling of some innocent desires. She 
liked nice books, with their rich, thick bindings, 
their satin pages full of poetic thought. She 
could lay her cheek, for very love, against the 
creamy leaves of rare, bright exotics. And, 
there was such exquisite new music—‘‘ The 
Sweet Fountain,’ and ‘‘The Ocean Spray”’— 
but then there were stern realities, too, among 
the poor and waifs on land and sea; and un- 
written symphonies, whose trill and quaver 
should attract the ear and melt the heart. I 
say not that she pencilled down with accurate 
line and measurement these sweet outgoings 
of her nature, or called them by any name; 
but we know by the germ what the fruit will 
be, by the fruit what the germ hath been. 
“This is our mother,’’ said Millie, by way of 
introduction, as they entered the attractive 
little home. ‘Mamma, this gentleman wishes 
a wreath made to order. May I ask him into 
my work-room? Dick calls it my ‘bower,’ sir, 
because of the greenness scattered about.”’ 
Mrs. Spencer gave her consent with some 
dismay ; though Millie was as yet to Millie’s 
self an unawakened child, others could see that 
she was on the enchanting verge of lovely wo- 
manhood ; but a second look into the stranger’s 
face dispelled her fears; he was a youth and 
from the country evidently, and had a pre-oc- 


absorbed with other things. 


Millie was at her work inatwinkling. ‘Will | 


VCL. xcI.—33 


She | 


determination and fortitude are essential ele- 
ments of success.”’ 

Thus the half hour went on. Millie chatting 
blithely to keep time with hes dexterous fin- 
gers, with her odd mixture of frank appeal 
and shy suggestion, a bit of quaint wisdom 
now and then thrown in with her merry talk, 
until the stern bitterness had vanished from 
the stranger’s face, aud there was left only the 
touching look of a wounded spirit, to show 
that there was aught amiss. Mrs. Spencer 
was dreaming the while. How like was Millie 
in her ministries to her papa; the gentle, deli- 
eate being who had walked for many years at 
her own side, then fallen by the way, from 
fireside-altar and from sacred office. Just 
such was his insight—keen and comprehending. 


| Just so his touch, tender and feeling; just 


such his outlook, expansive and bright. If 
evil is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, why not likewise the good ? 

“The groundwork is finished now,’ said 
Millie, looking up. ‘‘ How shall I go on?”’ 

He did not seem to hear; he had turned 
from her to survey the fanciful adornings of 
the little ‘“‘bower,’’ and was half studying, 
half musing. She repeated the question. 

‘You could put in any word?’’ he asked, 
the homesick expression that had superseded 
the set, stern look, settling back over his fea- 


| tures. 


| 


“Oh, yes, any you wish? What precious 
and hopeful thing shall it say to your loved 
ones ?”’ 

A tinge of color crept up to his brow as he 
uttered the word, as though it might imply 
something more than was true that he could 
not explain. Millie looked up quickly, brush- 
ing the tear of sympathy from her cheek, her 
features irradiated with a warm, holy light. 
She felt that she understood, and the scarlet 
letters fairly glowed from the rich bedding of 
green. Surely, with their appeal, they held a 
hope—nay, more, a prophecy. She bowed her 
bright head a moment over her work; with 
every pretty device she had fashioned, had 
generous wishes been woven in; but they were 
to go to the rich, the happy, the already blessed ; 


| this had a mission of its own, it seemed. 
cupied air, evincing the fact that his mind was | 


“Did you pray?” he asked, perplexed and 
wondering. 

‘‘Yes,” she said, “because of the plea, be- 
cause of the night, that God, in remembering 
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the gift of his Son, will bestow all good things 
for his sake.”’ 

“I thank you more than I can tell,” he said, 
as she handed him the beautiful suggestive 
thing, and seeming to have regained or acquired 
some power of expression ; he added, “I will 
offer you no other recompense; such services 
are above the scale of barter. I thank you! a 
thousand times I thank you!’’ and he lifted 
her hand to his lips with® bashful grace—an 
act as sincere as it was delightful, new, and 
strange. 

““Whew!”’ said boyish Dick, not yet himself 
advanced beyond the line perceptible to sense 
and sight. ‘Words are cheap; he might have 
offered you @ quarter.” 

But Millie laughed and shook her head. 
Were not shadowy Christmas trees shaking 
their boughs at her? 


Hundreds of miles away, where great hills 
roll rapidly up to towering mountains, and 
where the heart of nature throbs full and 
strong, night had dropped her star-gemmed 
curtain, and a hush—soft, sacred, and sweet as 
on that far-off hour on Judean plains—was 
falling upon the wintry landscape. Each 
tenement, perhaps, was its own temple; each 
fireside its peculiar place of grateful offering ; 
for the church, gleaming white in the distance, 
was closed, and the hamlet lights burned steady 
and clear. In one dwelling, situate neither in 
country or village, but loftily between the two, 
and what it would seem were the habitation of 
plenty, prosperity, and peace, the littie family 
were gathered. The great old English Bible, 
printed in the reign of James II., lay open on 


the table; and the prophecy of the coming | 


Messiah being read therefrom by the husband, 
while wife and daughter sat with reverently- 
folded hands. Mé was only in holy time that 
‘they were ever idle. You could see by the 
very look of the householder, with his erect 
formunbowed, and his black hair unsilvered by 


the weight and wear of fifty years, what strict | 


opinions he might hold, and how stringently 
would ‘be enforced a code of rules once con- 
scientiously laid down. A chip of staunch old 
Plymouth Rock, and living not far beyond its 
sight and literal influence, he squared his own 
conduct ‘by his principles, which were firm as 
the everlasting hills. He looked on fashion 
and frivolity as sin; on undue recreation as a 
wicked waste, and trifling misuse of one’s 
time and immortal powers. His wife, though 
far from possessing his stability of character, 
had grown to be like him, because for almost 
all her conscious life she had looked up to him 
as sure support and unfaltering guide; but 
the brown locks under her cap were fast 
streaking with gray, and an expression of sad- 
ness had settled of late on her delicate face. 
The daughter was rocking silently to and fro, 
as if striving by the scarcely perceptible mo- 





_ tion to check some feeling that must not over- 
flow. Though the words that fell on the ear 
were sublime in their clear hopelessness, and 
the quiet atmosphere to outward look would 

seem soothing to a charm, there was some dis- 

turbing element underneath it all, for when a 
| loud knock sounded at the outer door, wife 
/and daughter almost sprang forward in some 
| hope or great expectancy. But they were 
calmly motioned back, and the entrance door 
quietly opened. 

‘“‘Good-evening, squire! Is Master Will to 
home ?” asked the rather awkward new-comer, 
tucking his old cap under his arm, and in evi- 
dent trepidation lest the snow on his feet 
should soil the spotless floor. 

‘**No, he is not,’’ was the concise reply. 

‘Might he be coming?” 

“*T judge not.’’ 

“TI thought maybe, as to-morrow was Christ- 
mas, he’d be ’round.”’ 

“He will not. What could you want of 
| him ?”’ was the stern demand. 
| “I'd ruther not tell, if it’s the same to you, 








| squire; not yet, anyhow. Me and him has 
had transactions. I’d got ten dollars of it. 
I'd reckoned so on seeing him; just as like as 
not I shall spend it; Peg and me don’t have 
| much,” twirling his cap and hesitating, as 
| though he thought there might be some offer 
made to help him out of the difficulty; but 
there was not. 

“Well, good-night, sir! I’m powerful sorry,” 
he said, bowing as he stepped out. 

““T hoped you would see it right to take the 
money and keep it for him. Perhaps it may be 
an inducement to sin,” said his wife, meekly. 

“T cannot encourage intercourse with per- 
sons of his stamp; they would soon presume 
| upon it to familiarity. Their idea of delicacy 
| is as low as their standard of morality. It is 
+ enough that one of my name has been led bya 
stealthy companionship with such to disobe- 
dience, deceit, and treachery.” 

‘Perhaps it is not as bad as we feared,” was 
| the timid reply. ‘Reckless and wicked 

Tom may be, he seemed to have a desire to do 
right about the money.’”’ 

‘Divided spoils, doubtless. It is said there 
is honor among thieves. I have no opinion of 
a proceeding that secrecy must cover and wil- 
fulness defend. Tom’s character is beyond 

‘reclaim. I regret that we have been led from 
joyous meditation to a disquieting subject. 
Let us calm ourselves as speedily as we may.” 

The wife sighed deeply, and the daughter 
suppressed a little shivering sob, and the read- 
ing was resumed. 

How many a heart, disturbed to its very 
centre, has been thus overlaid with the precious 
healing balm ! How many an anxious thought, 
flitting in vain search from land to land, and 

| past the dividing sea, has cast itself upon 
| Omnipotence ! 
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The Christmas sun had gilded all the city 
spires; but the mysteries, which Millie said 
were “fathoms deep and furlongs wide,’’ were 
but half explored, when “Mr. Wilberforce,” 
with his precious freight, took outward passage 


from it all. He must ride all day through 
thickly-settled village and quiet town, traverse 
many a mile by sleigh, and walk perchance up 
tiresome, slippery hills. It was not his pur- 


THE HOLLY WREATH. 


pose to reach his destination till beyond the | 


twilight. He did not wish to be recognized by 
any one he knew. He could not repress some 
hot, quick tears, as he found himself amid fa- 
wniliar scenes. This place had been his home 
all the years of his life, except the six past 
fateful months, and the house on the great hill 
yonder was his birthplace, and should be his 
sometime inheritance. Why he was not in it 
now, he did not stop to argue. He was choking 
with tender recollections ; he would not recall 
the misconception and bitter injustice that 
prompted his father’s stern command, or his 
own hot anger, that forced him to say he 
would never come a suppliant to the door once 
closed against him. Why he had come, he did 
not know, except some Providence had drawn 
him, and he wanted his mother and Jennie t> 
know that he had not forgotten. They were 
sitting in the family room now; he could see 
them through the uncurtained window, and 
many a softened memory of just such hours 
caine flashing over him. With shaking fingers 
he hung the massive, beautiful wreath on the 
latch of the outer door, and raised his hand. 
How many a sly prank he had played on Jen- 
nie with that old brass knocker! Would she 
remember it now, as he gave the quick, nervous 
rap, and hid himself behind the great moaning 
pine? 

“What is it, father?’’ he heard Jennie’s 
voice ask as the hall door opened, and the 
candle’s weak flame flickered and flashed. 

**Some frippery gotten up of bush and vine,”’ 
he said, seareely glancing at it; ‘‘a foolish de- 
vice of idle hands, unworthy of our sufferance. 
Go in, child,’’ he commanded, as, with a vir- 
tuous scorn, he hurled the wreath, with its 
weight of beauty, its breath of petition, and its 
aroma of prayer, over the near tree-tops far 
down to the deep ravine. 

The young man, waiting for he scarce knew 
what, turned suddenly, leaped the enclosure 
with one bound, and walked with rapid stride 
across the snow-covered acres. He had ploughed 
them over, every one, had scattered seed broad- 
cast, and dropped in furrowed rows the gen- 
erous corn, and harvested the plenteous crops. 
Distasteful work it had been, and accomplished 
with much unwise, undutiful complaining ; 
but he was recalling now only his merry whis- 
tle and his plough-boy song. 
night he was an exile and a lonely wanderer. 


wind swept cheerily by. Why should they | way, must swing the other too. 
, 





This Christmas | 
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| hinge a vast result. 
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not? Earth’s fountains were not forever 
sealed, or lasting interdict imposed on orchard, 
field, or grove. It has been said that signifi- 
cant events, not circling years, make us grow 
old, and youth may take the stride to manhood 
in an hour. Young ‘ Wilberforce’ walked 
straight through the night, his phases of thought 
numerous almost as his steps; the stark trees 
by the way were, 4o his fevered perceptions, 
like thicket and tangle of the wilderness; the 
snow beneath his feet, the shifting desert 
sands. The hills were overwhelming billows, 
the slopes unreal quicksands and treacherous 
shoals. It had been better for him if for his 
sustenance he had been dependent upon the 
daily labor of his hands; but a legacy from a 
beloved aunt had freed him from such strait 
necessity, and in the last few months from 
town to town he had wandered, an abiding- 
place in none. Past circumstances, stern as 
he had thought them, and the steadfast exain- 
ple of strict duty day by day, had not tended 
to solidify his somewhat unstable character, or 
render less desultory his estimate of what life 
should be. He had said to “ Little Evergreen’’ 
that her kindly work might change the cur- 
rent of his life, though he did take into account 
this torturous way. 

The wreath was a slight thing on which to 
How seldom do the wisest 
of us remember that it is the little wheel around 
the pivot that keeps the watch in motion! the 
small organ which transmits the blood through 
artery to lung and brain! the throb mid-ocean 
that shoreward sends the wave. 

He walked on with more determined stride. 
There were within his mind, for the first time 
alert, some thoughts of power possessed, and 
glints of unclaimed possibilities. He had been 


| impatient of labor and restraint, but freedom 





| 
| 
| 


and mere pastime were fast losing charm. 
Though he had been weary of nature, might 
he not be conversant with art? He had longed 
to see the world, why not challenge the world 
to take some cognizance of him? Talent, la- 
tent and perhaps undreamed of, may, like the 
hidden mine of precious ore, be by the merest 
accident discovered ; or some lineal stamp right 
suddenly crop out, as lessons drilled into the 
childish memory flash clear in after years upon 
the understanding. 

A belated sleighing party went dashing by. 
One of the gay lads called out, “Hitch on be- 
hind!” 

“No, I will not,’’ he shouted. THe half 
smiled at his own earnestness. He was answer- 
ing himself, not them. He meant to be no hang- 
er-on to the world’s carriage-wheels, or glide 
adown the slippery track of pleasure. He 
would not even take the cars, just nearing 
yonder station, but pace the distance step by 


| step over each frozen league, like some erratic 
Yet placid stars locked down, and the north | pendulum, that, swinging much too far one 
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‘Ts not the old year going out grandly, mam- 
ma?” said Millie Spencer, as the rays of De- 
cember’s westering sun flooded the world ; 
‘“Jike a great monarch laying his royal robes 
aside—a prodigal old monarch he has been. I 
hate to spare him now, just, too, as 1 began to 
find myself a favored subject. Iam as happy 
as a girl can be.”’ 

‘Because your Christmas plans are rounded, 
Millie, and everybody’s stocking full except 
your own?”’ said Mrs. Spencer, smiling. 

‘““Not exactly that, 1 think, mamma. Do 
you suppose he—the old monarch, I mean— 
would want all things just settied up, and no 
great project lapping over into the coming 
year? I’msure he’! leave some mighty torch 
wherewith to kindle up the eastern sky, and 
some broad tablet only half inscribed, for His- 
tory to write on. I would not want the months 
and years piled, like completed books upon a 
shelf, without a future influence or a sequel. 
I’m going out, mamma, to see if on the last 
tinted page is stamped, ‘To be continued.’ ”’ 


Old Time was fast rolling Christ’s natal star 
a twelvemonth nearer to its millennial glory, 
and again in the metropolis there was mystery 
and multiplicity of preparation; but Mrs. 
Spencer had the previous spring removed full 
scores of miles away from all its ‘noise and 
nonsense,"’ Millie half willingly admitted, as 
the clear, crisp morning found her with her 
new-formed friends warmly tucked amid robes 
and furs in the capacious home-made sleigh, 
skimming merrily over the winding road. 

‘That is the house yonder, Millie,’’ said one 
of the girls, ‘‘but we have to go a most circuit- 
ous distance before we get there.” 

‘“Why, how high it stands! What fields of 
snow there are aboutit; and whata deep gorge 


at the side! I shall imagine myself amid the 


wild seenery of the Alps,’ said Millie, enthu- 
Siastically. 

‘Yes, the Smyth mansion issomewhat grand 
as to situation and surrounding,’’ said Kate, 
but laughing, as Millie exclaimed :— 

‘Are their names Smyth?’ 

‘“Why, yes; did not you know? the con- 
nection, though remote, is on papa’s side. The 
owner's first name is Granville, if that will be 
any relief to your feelings. Just think of being 
Granny Smyth in one’s y: uth! if, indeed, he 
ever was young. It seems to be a notion of 
our particular branch of the numerous family, 
that one name shail rescue the other from ple- 
beian association. I always feel it a special 
mercy that my name was not Pocahontas. But 
here we are. They are peculiar, but nice, I 
guess, hewn right out of granite rock.”’ 

‘*Well, don’t frighten Millie, Kate,’’ said 





That is what we are invited for, you know; 
and our families have not visited each other in 
ages, at least since Kate was a little girl. Oh, 
dear, if papa and mamma need not have gone 
South, we would not have been left todo all 
the brightening and re-unioning ourselves.” 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have come,”’ said Mil- 
lie, deprecatingly. ‘I did not knowall of this.” 

““Why, yes, you had,” said Bob, ‘“‘you’!] be 
the only leaven in the Smyth lump, you see. 
Come, scramble out, all four of you; the great 
oaken door is swinging wide. What a steep 
old precipice that is. I shall just reconnoitre 
a little some fine day, when the girls are too 
busy to miss me,”’ he added to himself 

They were welcomed with a quiet dignity, 
—‘‘so stately that it was almost stiff,’’ Kate 
would have whispered to her sisters, if she 


| dared, but a feeling of awe seemed to have set- 
| tled suddenly upon all the bright spirits. Life 


was only endured here, not lived, they thought; 
and as for cheering Jane, it were utterly im- 
possible! how could they companionize her 
even, she looked so fragile, pale, and still? 
But as the days passed on, and the feeling of 
strangeness wore away, there was awakened 
in the girlsaninterestin these simple, sacred un- 
familiar ways, that grew almost to be a charm: 


| the quiet routine, that, like the sun, dark day 


and bright, went surely on; the evening con- 
verse, and the holy song that let the unfettered 


| soul a-wing for heavenly flights. Mr. Smyth, 


Georgiana ; “I am in wholesome awe myself. | 
But papa wrote, ‘we must come with our | 
hearts full of love, as wel! as our hands full of | 


gifts,’ if we hoped ‘to brighten Jane Maria.’ 


‘ 


himself, was largely read in all that was heroic 
and sublime in history, and had a fund of rare 
old anecdote, which he opened cautiously 
when wishing to convey a lesson, as one might 
move the slide of some receptacle of gleaming 
pearls, and fit one, as to size and coloring, to 
the expectant hand. 

There was no lowering of the fixed standard 
of life or relaxation of its discipline ; but there 
was pleasant margin made for the young guests 
—the garden gateway, as it were, swung opento 
the field. The girls were allowed, if they liked, 
to perform the added labor consequent upon 
their presence; and the abundant provision, 
together with youthful zest and good “ Ladye 
Smyth’s’”’ directing hand, made work a plea- 
sure. 

Georgie whispered to Kate that ‘‘she was 
afraid the dishes they concocted would not be 
after the orthodox pattern, salted and peppered 
to rule, and laid solemnly down on the plate ;” 
but Kate ventured her own way, and beaten 
eggs would heap themselves in frothy masses on 
the pudding, and the plump fowl get minced 
into appetizing salads, and there was no audi- 
ble demur. 

Millie was visibly the favorite, her personal 
beauty of itself was winning; her deferential 
admiration for her honored host, and her shy, 
loving grace toward “ Ladye Smyth,”’ had their 
influence; and then she had her own quaint, 
bewitching way of diving for gems beneath the 
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encuinbering of common things, and of finding | 


ripe kernels within crude, repellent husks, 
which Georgie said ‘“‘ was the salutary season- 
ing of wisdom, and the essential oil of truth, 
that kept them from imminent disgrace,” such 
times as their stately entertainer would come 
in unexpectediy upon them, and they felt 
themselves somehow under a momentary ban. 
But Jane was certainly “brightening ;” that 
they all must see. The color of health had 
come, amid this flow of cheerfulness, like in- 
vigoration after wine; and there came the 
thought more than once into the mother’s 
heart, if not dimly across the father’s con- 
sciousness, that possibly the reins had guided 
well, had they been drawn less tight. 

As the day drew near, there was no tempta- 
tion toward idling. As Georgie said, “cream 
thickened, and confection multiplied,’* in the 
large preparation. It had been allowed that 
the neighboring young people should be invited 
for Christmas night, and all day long there was 


pleasant anticipation and brisk activity. Kate | 


and Millie and Georgie and Jule wished to 
deck the rooms with living green, that grew in 
such prodigal abundance eastward of the house ; 
and Bob offered ‘‘to pile in the trees, if any- 
body wanted them.’’ But Jane shook her head 
so dolorously that they thought it better not. 
They, however, had the range of the great, 
rambling garret, and out from the musty treas- 
ure of the ages, they drew enough to ornament 
the long, spacious hall with the reminders of 
old crusadal times, when it were reckoned 
righteous deed to rescue holy things by point 
of javelin. The present owner of these riches 
had ancestry. And the old, royal pride of it 
gave added brilliancy to his eye and grandeur 
to his mien, as he looked approvingly about. 
Ah! were it worse to hang the walls with Na- 
ture’s heraldry in honor of Christ’s genial 
reign? or exhibit the ensign-armorial of the 
“one nation, tribe, and tongue ?”’ 








In all the rooms the great wood fires were | 


lighted, their flames casting fantastic shadows 
all about, and cheating the wintry atmosphere 
of its chilling power. Millie, flying to her 
apartment one moment before the guests ar- 
rived, glanced toward another room, whose 
door had been always closed before. A fire 
had been lighted in it, too, it seemed; a hat 
hung on the wall, she noticed, and a pair of 
skates. Had there been taken from this fold 
a nobie, only son? And Jane was there in 
earnest supplication, not on bended knees with 
childlike confidence petitioning the Saviour, 
but addressing far-off Deity, and standing sol- 
emnly erect, her hands tightly clasped, after | 
the attitude this family took in worship. She 
caught a word or two as she glided on and 
bowed herself in sympathetic prayer. Hada 
taint of sin, wherewith were sorrow, crept un- 
der the white curtains of this tent? 
Most of the company had -come when she | 


went down. Jane was there before her, with 
her quiet greeting. They were all in the hall 
admiring its adornings. Here the table was 
set with the rich, old-fashioned silver, and curi- 
ous antique China, waiting the modern viands. 
And here in the great fireplace burned the tra- 
ditional yule log. 

The adventurous Bob, who had been missing 
several hours, came in now in careless, boyish 
fashion, and, bowing politely to the guests, 
said, in apoiogy for his disordered dress, ‘I 
have been exploring the deep ravine, and had 
some difficulty in getting back to terra firma; 
but I bringatrophy. See here, a little bit of last 
year’s happiness brought over into this,’’ tak- 
ing a bunch of evergreen from under his outer 
coat. ‘These red berries seem to spell some- 
thing, but I could not make out what, in the 
dim light.”’ 

Millie caught it from his hand and hung it 
against the wainscoted wall; it was her Holly 
Wreath! The feathery border of prince-pine, 
a little sere and yellow, but the smoother satin 
leaves, kept fresh by shade and moisture, 
gleaming green, like dusky emeralds under the 
scarlet berries that lettered so vividly the sim- 
ple word, ‘‘ Forgive.’’ 

“QO father! father! It was Will! Oh, it was 
Will!” exclaimed Jane, bursting into passion- 
ate, burning tears, and clinging to her mother, 
who, though bit vaguely understanding, was 
scarcely less untterved. And there was a fixity 
in the father’s gaze, and an immobility about 
his mouth, that told of ‘a regret deeper, and a 
grief sterner, than that expressed by tears. 
Bob looked aghast, and the rest glanced at each 
other in blank dismay. A knock at the door 
soon brought diversion, though all waited for 
the new-comer to break the painful silence. It 
was Tom Harris, dressed in his best suit, and 
his hair brushed to the last degree of smooth- 
ness. 

“Merry Christmas, squire! But I didn't 
know you had company,” he said, looking 
doubtfully around. ‘‘Mr. Will hasn’t got in 
yet, I see. I hav’n’t spent them ten dollars 
yet, and here’s fifty more. I tell you I’ve 
had hard scratching to save it; and Peg and 
me don’t have nothing hardly. Got Pega new 
dress yesterday, and she worked the hull night 
and all to-day till she got it on, she was so 
tickled with it. If you havn’t no objections, 
1’}l sit down,” he said, as no remark seemed 
tobe made. ‘“ Went over to Hanson yesterday 
to get my savings changed to big, clean bills ; 
wouldn’t offer Mr. Will no dirty money. 
Young Mr. Granger was in to Mr. Billingses’ 
store ; just come back on the cars from York, 
and he was telling how he run against Mr. 


| Will all by accident, not knowing he was there. 


He says it’s worse than a needle in a hay- 
mow to find anybody without you have their 
directions. Well, he says Mr. Will ¢ smart,’’ 
proceeded Tom, noticing the quickened interest 
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of his listeners, and that the squire’s family 


were bending with strained ears toward him. ° 


‘“‘He’s got no end of gumption, and has turned 
to a pattern-maker ; makes all sorts of things 
to copy by, just tip-top. He didn’t say 
nothing at first, but went to a shop to learn to 


use tools and measures, and set right to to see | 
what he could do, and kept on making things | 


perfecter and perfecter, till I tell you what ’tis, 
he can’t be beat ; and first he knew, every body 
was finding it out and running after him. Mr. 
Granger said he was powerful glad to see him 
(being as he come from this way), and took 
him all around. He’d got hired to fix up a 
chureh, Christmas ways, you know, and he 
took him to it. They put up twigs some in 
*Piscopal churches, but they ain’t a circum- 
stance. Mr. Granger says they do dress ’em 
down there like all possessed, and this was all 
done ; ’twas going to be opened last night. He 
wished he could have stayei and seen it lit; 
he never seen nothing like it, though he’s 


been to ’em before—all arches, and pillars, and | 
To hear him tell, I guess it | 


waving things. 
didn’t come much short of Jerusalem. I don’t 
wonder much. I wasn’t nobody, and any of 
the quality ’d trod on Peg, and if he could take 
a crooked stick like me, and straighten me up 
all in one night, get me to sign the pledge and 
stick to it, and promise to work stiddy as a 
soldier on drill, ’taint no miracle that he could 
make green branches twist around a little 
handsomer than they ever did before. I ain't 
much on catechism, but there hasn’t no night 


come ‘round this year and a half but what ['ve | 
just said as solemn as I could, Lord, take good | 


care of Master Will!’ 

**Goon !’’ commanded Mr. Smyth, controlling 
his voice with a mighty effort, while his wife 
subbed aloud, and the burning spot on Jane’s 
cheek lit up her plain face to startling beauty. 

‘Well, IL don’t know,” said Tom, hesitating. 


“*Twasn’t no feather in my cap, though I | 


wer'’n't nobody ; but 1’d got a mother broke 
down and sick, and I didn’t want her took on 
her old straw bed and put out of doors, though 
1, wasn’t careful enough about saving my 
money from drink and paying the rent. But 
*twas threatened, and the boss wouldn't give 
me work because I wouldn’t keep stiddy. 
’Twas a summer night, sir, and everybody in 


the village setting cool and pleasant in their | 


nice green door-yards, and mother and Peg in 


the old smoky, tumble-down place back of the 


factory, and couldn’t stay in that, and I just 
got desperate. ’T was getting after nine o’clock, 
and I just went and broke into Squire Banks’ 
store, and stole every dollar he had in the 
drawer, and he come back all of a sudden and 
caught me atit. *Twas all up now, I’d got to 
go to jail; and just then Mr. Will come whist- 
ling along on his way home, and Squire Banks 


just ups and tells him the huil concern. f | 
begged to go hume first, and Mr. Will put ina 


| word for me, and went along with us, the 
squire a-holding on to my arm. Well, old 
| Sniffin had done it, sir. There was mother 
lying on the damp grass (she ’s died since, you 
know), and Peg a-crying like any homesick 
gal that was handsomer and genteeler, and 
everything tumbled out helter-skelter, and me 
in the grip of the law. I tell you ’twas a sight 
to see, sir. And Mr. Will, he begged like a 
| minister, to have me let off; ’twas my first of- 
fence under great temptation, and he’d pay 
all the damages on the store. But the squire 
wouldn't budge, said ’twould be ‘cheating of 
justice if he did,’ and Mr. Will said it would 
be ‘shaming humanity if he didn’t.’ He 
hung on till the squire gave in, and old Sniffin 
let us go back, Mr. Will paying a year’s rent 
in advance out of his own pocket, besides rub- 
bing out the old dues, and then went over to 
the boss’ house and got him to try me once 
more. It hasn’t never leaked out afore; they 
all promised they wouldn’t tell on me, but 

give me a chance. I wasn’t going to say I 
was a thief, nor the squire that he’d shirked 
duty, nor Sniffin that he’d turned us out, and 
the boss didn’t know it. And Mr. Will wasn’t 
| the kind to brag of good deeds. ’Twas past 
dead of night when he started for home, after 
seeing us comfortable, and his own bed ought 
| to have been roses. Well, squire, that’s all. 
| I havn’t had a sight of him since, and now 
I’ve come to pay up. I thought ’twas him 
that struck the home road near Hanson, and I 
cut across lots to head him off about here. 
It’s time he was round long ago. Like as not 
*twasn’t him, after all.’’ 

Mr. Smyth went to the door and threw it 
wide, his stalwart form seeming to expand and 
| brighten, his heavy hair blowing back from his 
brow. 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


‘‘Wilberforce! Wilberforce! come home!” 
he cried, the clarion tones piercing the dis- 
tance, and echoing over the hills. It would 
have brought one almost from the heart of an 
empire, with its power of command, its entreaty 
of love, its acknowledgment of wrong. 

He was not much given to demonstration, 
but when the young man stepped upon the 
threshold, saying, frankly, ‘Father, I am 
come!” the fervent pressure of the hand, and 
the ‘“‘Weleome, my boy!” spoke more than 
eloquent volumes could. ‘Ladye Smyth” 
and Jennie sprang into his open arms, and the 
yule log flamed exultantly up. Meanwhile, 
the unsuspecting maids were darting back and 
forth intent upon their duty, and after a little 
Mr. Smyth said :— 

‘“‘Take my sleigh, Tom, and go for your sis- 
_ ter; we will wait for you. There is no aris- 
| tocracy in heaven ; we are lifted almost there.” 
Mrs. Smyth and Jennie were hanging in 
| fond pride upon the loved one; he had grown 
| so manly and handsome, and was stroking 
their hair with tender, protecting motion. 
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‘“Father,”’ he said, huskily, as his eye fell | passing the world. It may be that in this age 


on the wreath, ‘this is saying to you what I 
wished it to say in my stead before. I went 
away a wilful, undutiful boy; but I have come 
back a man, conscious of my error, and ashamed 
of my conduct. I feel that I have developed 
rapidly ; 1 sometimes do not recognize myself. 
They call me in the city ‘a genius in the art 
of design,’ and I feel the conception of some 
great work stirring within me. This little 
wreath first gave direction to my thought, and 
with it I believe was woven iny destiny. It 
seems only the tasteful work of a girlish hance ; 
it was in reality a thoughtful act that met me, 
when, homesick, forlorn, and desperate, I 
stood on the slender plank that trembied over 
the gulf of destruction. But I am happy now, 
and I know 1 am safe, because once more in 
my home.”’ 

He turned then to the company, who, doubt- 
ful which were the most delicate, to remain 
silent, or leave the room at the risk of disturb- 
ance, had finally kept their seats. Most of 
them knew him well, and flocked gladly 
around him, and the others were speedily pre- 
sented. ‘ 

“Little Evergreen!’ he almost shouted, as 
Millie, her beautiful face glowing and flashing 
like an eastern sunset, shyly offered her hand ; 
then, in a voice low and fervent, he added, 
“You said that into ‘ whatever path I strayed, 
I must turn home again ;’ and one other thing 
you said which I did not hear, but whatever it 
was it hath brought me hither to-night.” 

They all sat down to the Christmas feast. 
Tom had brought his sister in, timid, but full 
of joy; while he, though restrained by some 
sense of propriety from his usual loquacity, 
was brimful of delight, that “him and Peg” 
were having much to-night. 

It seemed that there was almost too much of 
happiness. The son had returned, but not a 
prodigal; there had been no wasting of sub- 
stance, or riotous living, and the father shud- 
dered at the thought of how nearly his unjust 
severity and hasty banishment had goaded 
him to it all. Oh, how the delightful hours 
went on! There was no hilarious amusement 
or undue mirthfulness; but a quiet, restful 
joy. Kate had wondered to herself how they 
should get through the evening without piano, 
or dancing, or any innocent game; but she 
found that there is superior grace to the mere 
poetry of motion, and above the scale of sound 
a pure, high harmony. 





of materialization, that hath been made onerous 
tribute which should be spontaneous offering ; 
but there are invisible chaplets, and gifts unin- 
cumbered by name, and a “mystical cordage”’ 
wherewith to bind heart to heart. 


——— 
AUTUMN—THREE SONNETS. 


BY MARION COUTHONEY SMITH. 


) 
I WOULD not weep because the roses die, 
Nor walk the tuneless woods, and sigh to view 
Thick-leaved boughs, where dallying winds crept 
through, 
Now bare to sweeping blast and broad cold sky; 
I cannot mourn that summer’s soft delight, 
And lavish odorous riches scattered seem, 
And even October's glow be like a dream, 
That lives and dies within one watch of nizht. 
Sweet is the wind, and pure, of vigorous breath, 
Chasing the hurrying clouds that flit and rise, 
And clearing all the blue, unchanging skies, 
Bringing new Life to override old Death ; 
And joy invades me, and forbids to weep, 
Though blooms I love so well lie all asleep. 


II. 


Here on this bank the sunlight loved to glow, 
And foster every flower that lured the bee, 
Whose dreamy humming sounded carelessly 





| Above the whispering stream that wandered slow. 


O warm, sweet, murmurous slope! is this the same, 
Now cold and wet, o’erlaid with sober brown, 
Where ghostly rustlings, as dry leaves blow down, 

The place of summer's blended music claim ? 

Yet from this bank behold the melting view— 

Rich browns and purples, like a royal pall. 
Oh, round of lovely changes! each and all 

Complete in beauty, exquisitely new! 

Death of the Year! If thou appearest so, 
Death is the fairest thing that mortals know. 


Til. 


|} Who in late autumn ever roamed the woods, 


Nor owned the beauty of their bright decay? 
Nor joyed to see laid bare by magic sway 

The deeps on deeps of leafy solitudes ? 

That brook, once hidden, how it leaps along, 
Beneath the barren boughs, right cheerily! 
Soon shall its flowing wealth imprisoned be 

In cells of diamond fretwork, clear and strong. 

Now all the hills await the coming snow— 
Shroud of the world—sweet grave! where buds of 

May 
Lie garnered safe for resurrection day; 


| When spring shall bid earth’s pulses freshly flow. 


All this was—let me see~—five happy years | 


ago, and the faded wreath hangs still against 


the oaken panel, telling silently its hitherto | 


unwritten story ; and, come Christmas, “ Little 
Evergreen’”’ will take upon her hand the golden 
circlet that shall bind her to ‘“‘ Mr. Wilberforce’ 
for life. Into this festal day let us crowd what 
wealth of happiness we can, for from it flow 
the regenerating streams that are fast encom- 


Teach us, ye twelve fair moons that wane and rise, 
How sweet is death, how peaceful Paradise. 


—____=>eg——___— 


To do an evil action, is base; todo a good 
action without incurring danger, is common 
enough ; but it is the part of a good man to do 
great and nobie deeds, though he risks every- 
thing. 

Let there be an entire abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks throughout this country dur- 
ing the period of a single generation, anda mob 
would be as impossible as combustion without 
oxygen.—Horace Mann. 





OF CERTAIN GOOD THINGS THE 
BEST. 





THERE are many great goods in life, among 
which we may count as best of all this triplet 
of twins: to love and to be loved, to give and 
to receive, to forgive and to be forgiven. 
Take the first. Of all the joys open to hu- 
manity, Jone is greater than that of loving 
and being loved. In fact, there can be no true 
happiness outside the affections. There may 
be, and is, a placid contentment in the faithful 


performance of duties, especially if they are | 


disagreeable, whereby the moral nature gains 
a victory over the baser part of us; the spirit 
is cheered by the elaboration of noble thoughts ; 
and the acquisition of knowledge gladdens the 
intellect, and puts a soul into the day of gain. 
But love alone gives real personal happiness, 
and love alone enables one to meet the ills of 
life with a light heart and a calm countenance. 
Vulnerable as it is in itself—ah! what else so 
easily wounded ?—love makes an impenetrable 
shield against every other sorrow. Though 
troubles fall thick as hail, if they but leave us 
love and the beloved, we can bear them with- 
out wincing ; but if they strike us through the 
beloved, or take from us love, nothing can 
make up for the loss, and henceforth our life 
is but a broken one, with all its sweet music 
turned to discord. Hence love, besides being 
delightful in itself, blunts the stings and arrows 
of angry fortune, and wraps us in a panoply 
which nothing but itself can pierce. 

But of the two, which is the better—to love, 
or to be loved ? 

It is very sweet to be loved—to know that 
one’s coming rejoices the heart and brightens 
the eyes, and that when we go where we are 
beloved we scatter light and joy, and make 


the dark chambers of the soul radiant with . 


sunshine. The reserve imposed on us by so- 
ciety forces us to control any very turbulent 
expression of our feelings, even the most inno- 
cent; but, for all the artificial coat of ice in 
which it is considered the correct thing to wrap 
our words and looks, those must be mightily 
stupid who cannot see clearly where they are 
loved; and if they do not take pleasure from 
the knowledge, they must be as hard as so 
many nether millstones, or the traditional 
brickbats which fly about an author’s stock of 
similes ; and, if so, they are of no account to 
us. But the greater number of fallible mortals 
do take pleasure from the knowledge. Be- 
sides, to feel one’s self loved by people who 
are not disagreeable to us, is pleasant asa kind 
of tribute paid to the inner worth which every 
man and woman is conscious of possessing, no 
matter what the world thinks, or what his 
deeds may have justified the world in thinking. 
We are all intimately acquainted with our own 
merits, if not always with our own faults; and 
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| love. 


only the exceptionally humble accept the ad- 
miration of outsiders as beyond their deserts. 
To the great mass of mankind no admiration 
| seems excessive, and no amount of love ill- 
bestowed, when they themselves are the ob- 
jects; so that, in every way we take it, being 
loved is very delightful. But again, it is odd 
how many people are loved, and no one but 
| the lover knows why; while others are passed 
over whom it would seem so much more natural 
to adore. You sometimes see in a family the 
| family favorite, whom every one agrees to 
love, and every one conspires to spoil. And 
you, not being of the family, cannot under- 
stand why; and think others, who are passed 
over disregarded, much more fit to be adored. 
For the favorite, as a rule, loves no one, but 
simply offers himself or herself as a kind of 
domestic deity, without taking any trouble to 
deserve attentions which more often bore than 
charm. And almost always he or she is selfish 
and exacting, as well as cold and what we 
mean by ‘“‘spoilt.”” What might have been 
originally a fine nature, and what would have 
been a good heart if not choked with a sur- 
plusage of love, has got putjall wrong, and 


| family favorites, though demanding by long 


right the homage which all those dear, affec- 
tionate simpletons have been eager to pay, 
return not even so much as a farthing rush- 


| light for the floods of love with which they 


have been deluged and buoyed up artificially 
ever since the beginning. These floods do not 
make them happy; but those who love are in 
the courts of heaven, and never see, dear souls! 


| that they are doing their best to ruin the pretty 
| creatures they adore, and that, while they 


think they are only loving, they are in point 
of fact destroying. 

Of the two misfortunes, to love and not to 
be loved in return is a better state, if so infi- 
nitely sad, than to be loved by one you cannot 
Nothing in life is much more painful 
than this, for few people are able to receive 
unwelcome affection stoicaily, indifferently, 
not caring whether it is given or withheld, but 
for the most part break out into a savage 


| hatred for those who bore them with their un- 


desired love, or else fall into a sickening re- 
pulsion, which embitters their very existence. 
Women who are what is called ‘‘ good matches” 
know this better than any one else. Ask them 
what they think of the pleasure of being loved 
by men they do not care for, or actively dis- 
like; ask them how they feel while they are 
crawled after with that abject humility which 
nothing can affront or beat off, or persecuted 
in a more determined manner, with that off- 
handed obtuseness to rebuffs, that pertinacity 
of assurance, which sends the more sensitive 
of them half mad. Sometimes men have to 
undergo the same thing from women ; but not 
often, save by their own fault of fickleness 
when they have ceased to love and the woman 
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has not, and does not mean to relinquish her | tempt to make a graven image live and love 


hold, but sticks like a burr, and drops none of 
the endearments born of the day of hallucina- 
tion. But sometimes, if very rarely, they are 
yesieged by a love-lorn damsel for whom they 
have no more tenderness than they have for 
Beatrice in marble, and against whom they 
must protect themselves if they would not be 
entrapped. Well, it is very bad for the love- 
sick damsel, but it is ten times worse for the 
unloving man. 

Again, if it is better to love than to be loved, 
it is better to give than to receive. It is so 
good to give! ‘Yes, but it is so nice to re- 
ceive !’? Says some young curly-head, without 
as yet independent possessions, or the means 
of having any, save by the free gift of the 
elders and the well-endowed. So it is—very 
nice to receive, especially if you get the thing 
you want, and neither a white elephant with 
which you do not know what to do, nor just 
the thing you do not want, or that you most 
particularly dislike, but the gift of which will 
stand in your way of getting what you desire. 
Barring these mishaps, it is nice to receive; 
but for all that, the hand that gives knows the 
greater pleasure. Glad moment as it is to 
have a want satisfied, a blank filled up, it is 
one yet more glad to the person who is the 
cause of this content. To go among the poor 
and starving, and to see the bright faces that 
are left where such sad ones were met, to know 
the comfort that has been bestowed and the 
happiness created by our gifts, most assuredly 
turns back on the heart of the giver a fuller 
stream of joy than that which he has poured 
forth. Even if it is only the pleasure one gives 
the young—mere pleasure without any vital 
good in it—a toy, a trinket, the boy’s first 
knife, the girl’s first fan—there is more happi- 
ness to the donor than to the recipient; grant- 
ing always that the gift has been made witha 
full heart and an unbiassed intention, and not 
impelled by fancied necessity: ‘‘I must give 
Emily that,’ and ‘I ought to give John this,” 
and ‘*‘What a nuisance it is, one’s friends 
having so many children! I must give all the 
little cormorants presents this Christmas, and 
lam sure I do not wish to do so!’’ By the 
look of things with some people, giving would 
seem to be a species of self-inflicted torture; a 
thing to be accomplished with as little agony— 
that is, expenditure—as possible, and to be 
undergone as seldom as may be. It is a ne- 
cessity; but a necessity only from the outer 
law of manners, not from the inner impulses 
of the heart. There are certain people who 
never give. They pay their bills with serupu- 
lous exactness, they owe no man anything, 
and would as soon be guilty of forgery as of 
debt and extravagance ; but when it comes to 
giving —to a voluntary offering beyond the 
strict measure of legal necessity—they are as 
if made of wood, and you might as well at- 


| 
| 


as to get generous gifts out of your close-fisted 
friends. Perhaps, if they could be made to 
see generosity in the light of a religious duty, 


| they might be up to the mark—in a way, car- 


|rying their disbursements as a cross; but 


| 
nothing short of that would move them. 


And 
even then they would have to hope that the 
Lord would forgive that matter of the meth- 
eaten flannel, which was a few pennies a yard 
cheaper than that which was whole; and that 
the doubtful note in the plate last Sunday 
might not be scored against them heavily. 
Such minds, of course, know nothing of the 
pleasures of giving, if something of its pain ; 
but, setting these aside, we say again that of 
those who give, and those who receive, the 
former know the greater pleasure, and get the 
more lasting good. 

So of forgiveness. Weall have to go through 
the fire of trespasses and sins—both those 
which we commit against others, and those 
which others commit against us; and we all, 


| therefore, have need of forgiveness on the one 


hand, and are required to forgive on the other. 
And, deep as is the peace which falls on us 
when we are forgiven, the exquisite rest of 
soul that comes “like a brooding dove’? when 
we forgive is greater. But then it must be a 
real forgiveness—not that self-contradictory 
sham of which some people are so fond: “I 
may forgive, but I can never forget.”’ It must 
be a forgiveness that has sought for excuses,of 
the offence committed, and has found them; as 
they can always be found when looked for—a 
forgiveness that does honestly wipe the whole 
thing away as if it had never been, make a 
tabula rasa of all the causes of resentment, and 
start fresh with a new score. And any one 
who has raised himself to this level out of the 
low-lying bogs of brooding and resentment, or 
the boiling springs of wrath, has come out into 
an upper air of security and contentment, such 
as we imagine gives a slight forecast of heaven. 
To nourish anger and unforgiving displeasure 
is the worst thing we know. We might as 
well act out the old fable and warm a viper in 
our bosom; for we may be sure that some day 
this unforgiving displeasure will do us more 
harm than the object, and that the viper’s 
fang wil! fasten inward and not outward. 

Of all these good things, then, the active is 
the best. To love is better than to be loved, 
dear as it is to be adored and admired; to give 
is better than to receive ; for all that, gifts are 
pleasant accidents in the dull day ; and to for- 
give is better than to be forgiven, sweet as is 
the consciousness that the trespass we have 
committed against our friend is blotted out 
from its remembrance forever. 


= —~<}+q— 


A Goon conscience is a continual feast. 
CONVERSATION is an index to the mind. 
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SWEET ADVERSITY. 


BY SYDNEY BERNAL. 








Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Ir was a clear, keen, piercing winter’s morn- 
ing. It had rained the previous day, but in 
the night the wind had changed, and now each 
tree, and withered leaf and branch, each weed 
and bramble and wayside shrub glittered and 
glistened in the noonday sun, untouched, un- 
softened by his golden beams. The road lay 
in frozen stiffness beside the dancing brook ; 
the brook laughed as it dashed aside its ivy 
manacles among the clustering rocks that lay 
rugged and motionless amid the leaping waves 
and the fast freezing wreaths of foam that 
draped their granite sides. The mill-wheel 
was fast locked in a mass of crystal ice, and 
the waterfall stood as if turned by some en- 
chanter’s hand into a glittering sheet of petri- 
fied silver. The dam itself lay like a mirror 
among the pine crowned hills, blue as the 
overarching sky in which the fleecy clouds 
were sailing faraway. Along its bank rana 
narrow path where two figures are walking 
briskly, for the keen air quickens their steps, 
and the blood of youth is in their veins. ‘The 
young lady’s attire is in contrast with that of 
her companion, for his plain black coat has the 
cut of a clergyman; while she, bright, girlish 
Mabel Vane, is wrapped in soft violet velvet, 
and the richest furs close around her fair white 
throat. - 

It is a very sweet face that the young cler- 
gyman looks down upon; looks down, because 
he is much above the medium height, and she 
is only moderately tall, though her slight, 
erect figure is apt to deceive one, when there 
is no other standard to measure her by. A 
very sweet face, indeed, thinks the Reverend 
Douglas Myrvin, and then turns his glance 
away from the soft gray eyes, and rose-tinted 
cheek, and smile-wreathed lips. Turns them 
away with an effort, for the young man feels 
that he is learning to think too much of those 
eloquent eyes and smiling lips; and a rich, 
petted child of fortune, like Mabel Vane, is no 
fitting mate for a poor curate. 

Yet no one pleased Mabel half so well as 
that same poor curate. She had a plenteous 
host of admirers; they came with presents, 
and flatteries, and splendid equipages, and she 
drove, and rede, and danced with all of them. 
Yet her happiest hours were those when in 
the past summer she had strolled through the 
woods with the new curate, listening to the 
clear vibrations of his splendid voice as some 
quiet nook recalled the lines of some favorite 
poet, and bearing home great armfuls of ferns 
and wild-flowers that they had scrambled over 
the rocks to gather. Scarlet columbine, and 


long feathery wreaths of white clematis, ang 

delicate fronds of the maidenhair that drooped 

along the banks of the mill-stream. 

At first it was only the attraction of mutual] 
tastes that drew the two young people together, 
both ardent lovers of nature, and enthusiastic 
botanists; but gradually that feeling of isola. 
tion from all the world grew upon them; that 
_ is but the prelude to the great melody of life, 

The young lady was yet unconscious of her. 
| self; only felt, without analyzing, that the 
| young curate was capable of giving her more 

exquisite happiness than all her other friends; 

/ and when the summer passed, instead of leay- 
ing beautiful Devonshire for London as was 
her wont, she had lingered on, until now De 

; cember had come with its train of frost, and 

ice, and snow. 

Still it happened that, though the little lake 
was like a sheet of glass, and though the trees 
reached out great, gaunt, bare arms into the 
deep blue of the sky; though the ferns were 
all spell-bound, and the mosses brown and 
sere, still there were Christmas wreaths to be 
made, and laure] thickets to be rifled, and long 
trailing measures of the crow’s-foot to be torn 
from their bed of fallen leaves to drape the 
chapel pillars in luxuriant festoons. 

Yet, as I say, the curate turned away his 
| eyes. She is so young, she is so pretty, she 
| seems made to be petted and idolized, and to 
| enjoy all that is to be enjoyed in life. And 
his lot is chosen; yes, irrevocably. Not even 
fer Mabel Vane could Douglas Myrvin turn 
| his hand from the plough, from the work to 
| which he has pledged his life. That life may 
| be happy, must be crowned with the highest 
| of all joy; yet he dare not ask that delicately- 
| reared girl to share the lot that must know s¢ 
| many cares, so many stern privations, so many 
| self-denials. And, though his heart throbs: 
with a bitter pang as he turns from that lovely 
face, and sets his teeth and bends his brows in 
| his inward conflict with himself; yet, as he 
| lifts his head again, his resolution is taken, 
and he has decided that they must part. 

The path crossed the breast of the dam, and 
descended by a rocky stairway to the margin 
of the stream ; thence it climbed the steep hill- 
side, and Myrvin must perforce, in spite of his 
resolution, offer his arm for her support. How 
easily and trustfully the small gloved hand 
slips into its accustomed place! how soft and 
pleading are the sweet gray eyes that seem 
trying to read the meaning of his clouded 
| brow! Verily, it is a fiery ordeal that the 
| Rev. Douglas Myrvin has laid upon himseif. 

On the summit of the hill stood the miller’s 
| house, and the miller’s youngest child, @ little 
| girl of six, lay stretched on a bed of cruel suf- 
| fering and pain. Mabel had heard her story 














from Myrvin’s lips, and often the young gitl 
had brought the child some delicacy—a glass 
of jelly, or some broth, or a basket of delicious 
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grapes, or exquisite flowers. And the little 
pale face brightened when she came and spread 
the perfumed treasures out on the white coun- 
erpane, making the bed a mass of glowing 
color. Great blushing pink roses, and pale 
misty heliotropes, breathing odors of the al- 
mond ; sprays of deep green jessamine, crowned 
with their pure white stars; fuchsias, with 


And the curate, standing by, saw the sweet 
face transfigured by a divine pity, until it 
seemed to his longing heart like that of some 
fair ministering angel by his side. 

The child, too, gazed into the lady’s face 
with a certain awe, for the glitter and sheen 
of her garments were new and wonderful to 
her; the sparkle of the jewels on her slender 
fingers, the rustling of her silken dress, and 
the gleam of gold around her throat, marked 
her a denizen of some other world. Yet, as 
Mabel came more frequently, her awe changed 


SWEET ADVERSITY. 


| lows, and stole gently from the room. 


523 
bel’s breast, and, with a long drawn, quiet 
sigh, the child fell into her last, long, un- 
troubled, painless sleep. 

The tears rushed to Mabel’s eyes as she laid 


the motionless little form back among its pil- 
The 





| clergyman scon followed her, bearing in his 
| hands poor Bessie’s last gift, and leaving the 
their pendent bells of purple and scarlet; | 
heart’s-ease, with its velvet flecked with gold. | 


| Park. 


poor worn mother alone with her dead. 

The young couple walked onward very si- 
lently, until they reached the gate of Fernly 
The earth was wrapped in the soft, 
gray mantle of twilight; the sun had set; and 
far away on the horizon a pale gleam of day- 
light stretched across the western sky. A 


| dark bank of clouds rose above it, and on its 


into the most clinging devotion, and Bessie 


loved no one on earth as she did ‘‘her beautiful 
Miss Mabel.” 
And now on this Christmas Eve Mabel steps 


quickly into the little room where the curtains | 
aredrawn and the lamp is turned down, and | 


there is a smothered sob from the pale woman 
who sits by the little cot. 
the little face is thin, and white, and wasted; 
yet over it seems to float an unseen halo of 
peace and joy 
veside her, the mother yields her place to Ma- 
bel; the young lady takes the little hand in 
hers, the clergyman reads of the holy child, 
Jesus ; how the star appeared at his birth, and 
the angels shouted for joy, ‘‘Glory to God in 


Yes, Bessie is dying ; | 


The young clergyman stands | 


edge glittered.in radiant splendor a single bril- 
liant star. 

“Glory to God in the highest; on earth 
peace, good-will towards men!’’ burst from 
the lips of both, as for a moment they stood as 
if spell-bound at the sight. 

Then they entered the park, and walked si- 
leutly up the main avenue. They ascended 
the portico, and Myrvin rang the bell, placing, 
at the same time, the geranium plantin Mabel’s 
hands. 

‘‘ This is my dearest Christmas gift of all,’ 
she said; “‘I shall value none as I do this part- 
ing legacy of my poor little Bessie. I would 
not give away a leaf.’”’ 

“*Not one?” the young man cried, thrown off 
his guard by the lingering, tender effect of the 
scene which both had witnessed. ‘* Not one!’’ 


| he exclaimed, fixing his dark eyes suddenly 


the highest ; on earth peace, good-will towards | 


nen.’’ Then arose, in the pause that followed, 
the sweet, clear voice of Mabel singing the 
Christmas anthem, and Myrvin joined with his 
deep, full baritone, and the child lay still and 
smiled between them both. When the last 
notes of the hymn had died away, her blue 
eyes turned toward the window, where, on the 
ledge, stood a row of growing plants. 

“Darling Miss Mabel,” the child whispered, 
“my geranium is for you; it is a little eutting 
that Mr. Myrvin brought me one day with 
some flowers, and I planted it for you, and 
every day 1 watered it, until I got so tired, and 
now mother waters it, for 1 meant it for your 
Christmas gift, and now look how large and 
beautiful it is. Take it, darling Miss Mabel, 
and remember poor little Bessie.”’ 

The young lady bent down over the child to 
hide her agitated face.. The voice had grown 
very weak as she exerted herself for this last 
effort. 

“Lift me up,” she whispered, and clasped 
her small, waxen hands. 
Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace’’— 


**Oh, how beautiful! | 


The voice sank, the little head drooped on Ma- | 





upon her, glowing with all the intensity of re- 
pressed emotion. ‘Give me one,” he cried, 
with a longing he eould not master, all the fire 
of passion glowing in his eyes; “I shall never 
ask you again !’’ 

The girl raised her soft eyes to his face in 
surprise at his unwonted tone, then a wave 
of color swept over her fair, delicate features. 
In that moment the page was turned, the veil 
was lifted, the story was told. In that moment 
Mabel Vane acknowledged that she loved 
Douglas Myrvin. Acknowledged to herself 
alone, for no other word was spoken between 
them. She only broke a branch of the gerani- 
um and laid it gently on his outstretched palm. 
His hand closed upon her own, and with an 
eager, farewell clasp, the curate stepped quick- 
ly down the steps and disappeared along the 
path. 

The young lady passed into the hall as the 
servant opened the door. She noticed the 
man’s frightened face, and arrested her steps. 

‘‘What is the matter, Watkins?” she asked. 

‘““Master has had a stroke,’’ the man an- 


| swered, reluctantly, “‘and he don’t know no 


, 


one where he’s lying, in the east room.”’ 


Yes, it was true. No tender words, no soft 
caresses, no pleading cries could call back con- 
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sciousness to the brain, strength to the nerve- 
less hand, of the man who lay there deaf to the 
voice of his only and motherless child. More 
than ‘‘a stroke,’’ this was death itself that 
brooded in that luxurious room, that asserted 
his presence there in the midst of velvet and 
satin and ormolu. In the dead man’s hand is 
tightly clasped an open letter ; two physicians 
stand beside him, saying nothing ; there is no- 
thing to be said. ‘‘Some sudden shock,” the 
elder whispers at length to his companion, and 
gently draws the paper from the stiffened hand, 
then turns in mute dismay and wondering pity 
towards the kneeling, unconscious girl, lost in 
grief, little dreaming that more is to come, that 
this home of ease and luxury is hers no more, 
that her life, hitherto so buoyant, so happy, so 
free from care, must now be bowed to the yoke 
of stern necessity and toil. Doctor Wren has 
known her froma baby, and now he is her only 
friend. He gently takes her unresisting hand 
and leads her from the room. 


It was a glorious, beaming summer’s day. 
The blue waves of the Atlantic danced and | 
sparkled on the sunlit bay; the soft, emerald | 
hills of the Isle of Wight fell in gentle slopes | 
to the shining beach, the white, hazy clouds | 
sailed above like white ships in another azure 
sea. On the hillsides nestled cottages and vil- 
las, and at an open window the pale, wan face | 
of an invalid gazes out upon the scene of beauty, | 
and drinks the pure sea air, and brightens at 
the touch of the breeze that brushes her faded 
cheek, and brings fresh vigor to her frame. It 
is the face of an elderly lady who reclines on a 
couch drawn up In front. of a long, French win- 
dow; while at a stool at her feet Mabel Vane 
sits reading. No, not reading now, for her 
book has fallen to the floor, and her small 
hands lie idly clasped in her lap, and her eyes 
are fixed dreamily upon the small, white sail 
of a fishing-boat that lies at anchor in the bay. 

But the dreaming girl is not thinking of the 
boat, she is calling back the memories of the 
past year, which has made such changes in her 
life. The first bitterness of her grief has passed, 
her father lies in the Fernly Churchyard, and 
only his memory now lingers with his beautiful 
orphan daughter, a legacy of fond remembrance 
and of tender sorrow. Her ceep mourning 
dress serves to show the exquisite fairness of 
her skin, and the shade of quiet sadness that 
lies upon her face likens her to some saintly 
picture, as she sits enframed in the shadow of 
the creeping vines that clambered around the 
window. A tender sadness, some lingering | 
regret speaks in the patheti¢ drooping of the | 
lips ; they never break into the brilliant curves | 
of mirth they owned of old. The eyes were 
always soft and pleading, but now they have 
a wistful gaze, an eager glance, as if craving | 
sympathy and love. 

It is not poverty that has caused this change. 





| kiss. 
| love, that of the innocent child whose last 





Kind Doctor Wren has saved enough from the 
wreck to secure a moderate income to Miss 
Vane, and he has found a home for her with 
his widowed and childless sister, who has wel. 
comed the motherless girl with gentleness and 
love. To show her gratitude is now Miss 
Vane’s only care ; without this sustaining duty 
she feels as if she should die. Her old life js 
ended; her future, that seemed so bright, so 
full of hopes—and one, the newly-born, the 
sweetest hope of all. Sunk deep into an ur. 
fathomable silence, an impenetrable mystery, 
an utter nothingness. Not even in her sorrow 
had Douglas Myrvin returned to tell her of its 
truth, to yield her that one sweet joy in all her 
misery! The tale she had seemed to readin 
his eyes on that Christmas Eve was a wretched 
mockery ; it was not Mabel Vane he loved, but 
Miss Vane the heiress, the only daughter of 
the millionaire. 

This was the bitterest cup of all, the dark 
est shadow, the most cruel blow. This was 
what lent to the delicate face a more ethereal 
delicacy still, a sweet expression of appeal, the 
most tender and most touching. Unconscious 
ly her hand is raised and clasps a branch of 
geranium that nestles at her throat. She un 
fastens the spray and touches it with a tender 
Here at least had been true and perfeet 


thought had been of her. The sweet remem- 
brance rested on her heart like balm; she 
stepped out of the window and tied on her gar- 
den hat, while turning to speak to her cem- 
panion. 

‘Dear Mrs. Rivington, if you can spare me, 
I think I will walk down to Island Cove t 
watch the sunset. It is geing to be magnif- 
cent to-night.”’ 

**Very well, my dear,” the elder lady an 
swered, “‘vut do not be out late. I always 
miss you when you go.”’ 

Miss Vane stepped back into the room to re 
arrange the cushions of the invalid, and, bend- 
ing down, pressed a quiet kiss upon her brow. 

Mrs. Rivington watched the slight and grace 
ful figure walking down the gravel path, open 
the little gate, and disappear beyond the bluff 
that overhung the sea. 

The sun hung lowin the heavens, the bay 
lay like a sheet of rippling gold beneath the 
hills, the sea-birds flew along the beach witha 
screaming cry. Many villas lay on this side of 
the island, so that it was perfectly safe for het 
to walk alone, and on a little eminencé over- 
hanging the sea, stood the parish church with 
its old gray tower overgrown with ivy. Mrs. 


Rivington had been so ill that Miss Vane had 
never been as yet within the church, and now 
a half curiosity and a need of peace and com 
fort caused her to turn her steps along thé 
brow of the promontory, and enter the chureh- 
yard. The church itself, however, was locked, 
so that she could not enter, and descending the 
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eps again, she passed around to the ocean 
side where she seated herself under a inagnifi- 
ent oak to watch the setting sun. So deep 
was her reverie, that she heard nothing until 
she was aroused by the click of the churchyard 
gite behind her. She turned, rose quickly, 
joked up with sudden joy, then caught her 
preath with a gasp, and deadly pale, sat down 
othe bank again. In her hand she crushed 
the fragrant geranium Jeaves, their odor floated 
ground and enveloped her, bringing with ita 
rush of tender memories. 

The new-comer walked straight towards her, 
his step quickened, hesitated, almost stopped. 
Then, with a sudden spring, he stepped up to 
her side. 








“Mabel, Miss Vane, you here!’’ he cried, 
and Jooking up into his face, the girl could 
make no answer. Surely it was purest joy at 
seeing her that spoke so eloquently in his face, 
that tightened the clasp on the hand he held. 
Surely this happiness, then was left to her, to 
know whatever had befallen, he still loved her, 


when this sudden meeting had so betrayed his | 


love that eyes and lips and voice refused to 
hide his joy. 

The young man’s gaze wandered over her 
deep mourning dress in mute inquiry. ‘Did 
you not know ?”’ the girl at last found voice to 
say in broken sentences. ‘Poor papa—that 
very day—that Christmas Eve,” and then the 
curate forgot all, knew only that she was left 
alone, and held out both his arms, and Mabel 
Vane arose and laid her lovely, weeping face 
against his heart. No need for words, no need 
for explanations; in that single gesture he 
asked for all, in her earnest, upraised eyes he 
read his answer. 

The sun dipped suddenly below the sea, the 
curate raised the sweet, drooping face, and 
looked into the soft, gray eyes. Surely it is 
nore than the sunset glow that floods her cheek 
and brow an@ throat, as his lips meet hers in 
sealing their betrohal. 


—_——__>-e— — --— 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





“Tt is sixty years ago to-day,” said my old friend 


of eighty-two, “since John was born. 

It is sixty years, it is sixty years, 

Since my child was born amid smiles and tears, 
And my heart sang praises with all the spheres. 


Young, happy, hopeful, the earth was bright 
With the radiance shed by this mother-light, 
And life seemed an Eden of beauty, quite. 


T built my castles, and dreamed my dreams, 
Looking for aye through the rifted seams 
To a beautiful land, where the brightest gleams 


Should illume my path. And this little boy 
Was to be forever my hope and joy: 
Pure gold, refined, and without alloy. 





He would be my bliss in his happy youth, 
Treading in paths of a changeless truth, 
And bringing my heart neither pain nor ruth. 


He would reach up always—up toward the light, 
And his face with honor should beam as bright 
As the angels’ that lead us to Eden's light. 


While ever and always, by night and day, 
He would be my comfort, my pride, my stay, 
Till the clods from my being should drop away. 
* 7 aa * . . 
Ah, me! ah, me! it is sixty years; 

The earth rolls on, and the starry spheres; 
But my heart is drowned in a sea of tears. 
My hopes are faded, my joys are done, 

And I sit by the old fireside alone, 

With but one on earth I can call my own. 
Sad, weak, and sorrowful sit we here, 
Waiting and waiting from year to year 





| For our passports on to a happier sphere. 


| Patiently waiting, our hopes all wrecked ; 
| For age, and sickness, and cold neglect 
| Have darkened the sky, once with glory flecked. 


| We patiently wait, but we hope no more 
For a golden sky on this dark, dark shore, 
| Where the bleak rains fall and the wild winds roar. 
| And the sixty years that are backward gone, 
And the baby that came in my life’s fair dawn, 
And the sunny shimmer that lured me on, 


All, all are sunk in a soundless sea, 
Where the ghosts of memory mock at me, 
| As I sit in my desolate agony. 
O Christ of the Cross! in my lonely age, 
Were it not for my faith in Thy written page, 
I would pray to be borne from this earthly stage, 
Where all is vanished that once was dear, 
Where the sun shines never from year to year, 
And my eyes are too weary to shed a tear. 
Haste, haste, sweet angel! and take me home 
To a land where sorrow can never come, 
| And the hearts that love us no more can roam. 
And I’ll gladly, joyously go with thee, 
If the one dear heart which has clung to me 
May pass by my side o'er the silent sea. 
And perhaps I may smile through my happy tears, 
| At this measure of losses, and griefs, and fears, 
As I backward glance through my eighty years. 


——————- > a 


FIDELITAS ET INFIDELITAS. 


BY EVA M. TAPPAN. 





My friend and I, in a playful mood, 
Roamed by the sea and through the wood ; 
I wrote my name on the sand, and he 

Cut his in the bark of a maple tree. 





| Thousands of names have been writ on the sand, 
Destroyed by the ocean’s caressing hand ; 

| But one is cut deep in the.maple tree, 

And there must the sear forever be. 


| 
My name was to him the pet of a day, 

| Forgotten soon and thrown away ; 

| His name was cut deep in my heart, and he 
| Must now and forever be dear to me. 


— Poe 


He that lives in pleasure is dead while he 
' lives. 
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WILL “WRAYBURG’S CHARGE. 


BY 





N. E. WALKER. 





It was late one afternoon, just a week before 
Christmas. Having carefully stowed away all 
the juvenile efforts at fancy work which were 
to surprise the elder members of the family a 


few days hence, and over which I had labored | 


almost as patiently as the little fingers to which 
all the credit was to be given, I closed the 


school-room door on its hidden treasures, and | 


sought my own apartment. It was a cosey, 
irregularly-shaped little room, with numerous 
nooks and corners, wherein I had an oppor- 


tunity for displaying what Ginnie Wrayburg | 


called my ‘‘taste.”’ 

As you may have rightly guessed, I am only 
the governess in Mrs. Wrayburg’s family. 
you are mistaken if you picture me as an over- 
worked, snubbed ‘teacher of infants,’’ whose 
beauty is feared by the young lady of the house 


and intensely admired by the only son—in a | 


word, the conventional governess of love stories 
—1 do not mean to say that I taught little chil- 
dren from choice, for I freely confess from the 
outset that I am no saint. But my doing so 
from necessity was made as pleasant and easy 
a task as possible. 

Mrs. Wrayburg’s house had been like home 
to me in the bright days when I was an only 
ehild, with golden prospects in the future ; and 
when, two years previous te this Christmas- 
tide, I found myself alone in the world and in 
need of a home, the same doors stood open to 
receive me, the same kind hearts held out a 
loving hand of welcome. I took my old place 
in the family circle, and even in my hours of 
work would sometimes forget what my nomi- 
nal position was, so sisterly did it seem. 

The house was filled with guests for the holi- 


days, and knowing how little leisure I would - 


have during the ensuing days for my own work, 
Iseated myself that winter afternoon on which 


my story begins, to finish a sketch I was mak- | 


ing for one who had been some time absent 
from home, and whom I had last seen in the | 
days of my happy prosperity. 

I had not worked long before a joyous face 
presented itself, and Ginnie’s voice exclaimed : 

‘Nell, he ’ll be home to-night !’’ 

“To-night?” Iechoed, and although my 
voice did not falter, nor my pencil give one 
unsteady stroke, I felt my heart give a throb, 


which might have been one of pain or pieneure, 


so near akin was the sensation. 
“You don’t seem one bit glad,”’ said Ginnie, | 
complainingly ; ‘‘and I rushed up here to tell 
you the first thing. I thought you would be 
delighted to hear they were coming.” 
“They!” I echoed again; but this time I 
turned towards her, and displayed some curi- 
osity at least, if not interest. 
“Why, I mean Wil! and the French girl. 


But | 





‘Didn't you hear about it? Oh, I remember 
now, the letter came this morning while you 
and Captain Montague were away for the 
greens.”’ 

‘And who is this French girl ?’’ 

“Oh, it’s a perfect romance,”’ said Ginnie, 
seating herself comfortably before the fire be. 
fore beginning her story. ‘‘ It seems her father 
was a physician in Paris, and took a great in- 
terest in Will, having known papa several 
years ago in this country. Well, he invited 
Will to visit him at his house, a lovely place 
near Paris, a chateau, I suppose,’’ said Ginnie, 
whose youthful imagination was ever ready 
| with detail. ‘‘Here he was introduced to 
Clemence Janin, the doctor’s daughter. From 
| what Will says,cie must have spent most of 

his time with them after this. And during one 
of his visits the old doctor died, leaving direc. 
tions that his daughter was to return to the 
convent where she had been educated, until a 
proper escort could be found to take her to 
America, where her only relative, an aunt, was 
living in New York. But of course Miss Clem. 
ence preferred not going to a nunnery, even 
for a time, and Will, to whom the matter had 
been left, arranged things, with his usual im- 
pulsiveness deciding that, as he was returning 
| home in a few weeks, no better escort could be 
found than himself. She having no friends to 
object, they started for home together. And 
| Will now quietly writes to mamma from New 
| York that, as Miss Janin’s friends are away 
from the city, and she cannot remain alone at 
the hotel, he will resign his charge to her until 
their return ; and a telegram has just come to 
say they will be here to-night.” 

‘Quite a romance,’’ I said, with a touch of 
satire in my tone, which I do not think Ginnie 
noticed, for she continued, quite confidentially. 
| “Will does not say so, but I should not beat 
all surprised to find that they were engaged! 
1 have no faith in your natve Frehch girls, and 
| 1 know how susceptible Will is when his sym- 
pathies are aroused. I wonder, Nell, whether 
you and he will be any better friends now 
| that”’—she hesitated, 1 thought she was think- 
| ing of my changed fortunes, but she finished 
| her sentence—“‘ now that you have grown up. 
Do you remember how you used to quarrel?” 

‘*Yes, I remember.” 

** Yet I know he liked you.” 

I smiled; yet someway I did not feel in the 
| mood for talking over old times, and, mach as 
I loved her, wished, for the first time in my 
EF life, that Ginnie would leave me alone. She 
gratified my unspoken wish in a few moments, 
saying, as she left the room :— 

“Do hurry down, Nell. Captain Montague 
is wandering around in a helpless, melancholy 
waiting for you.” 

If I had been a man, I know I would have 
‘“hanged”’ Captain Montague, but being only 
a girl. 1 took it out in wishing I had never seen 
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or taken a fancy to his handsome young face. 


These thoughts were followed by vague specu- | 


jations as to what changes these four years’ 
absence had wrought in my old playfellow and 
friend, and what kind of a person this Clem- 
ence Janin would prove; making up my mind 
to unite with Ginnie in an utter distrust of her. 
At last I rose from my unsatisfactory musings 
and lighted my candles to make my toilet for 
theevening. Being stillin mourning, this was 
an easy task, consisting in smoothing a few re- 
fractory crimps, and adding a jet necklace, 
which Captain Montague had once told me was 
very becoming. I did not know why I cared 
to look particularly well that evening, but I 
certainly gazed at my reflection in the glass 
very critically, turning away to go down stairs 
at last, with a sigh of regret that it was not 
unquestionably beautiful. 

Every one was in the parlors, awaiting the 
expected arrivals, and, when I joined them, a 
place was assigned me near Captain Montague, 
as a inatter of course, he having reserved an 
easy chair for me, at a convenient distance 
from the rest, without appearing to have with- 
drawn from the general circle of friends. His 
manner, though earnest and interested, had a 
certain amount of indifference about it, which 
seemed to constantly challenge one’s powers 
of entertaining, and I had yielded to the temp- 
tation, until my conscience whispered that this 
little flirtation of ours was becoming far more 
serious than I, at least, had intended it should. 
I quieted my scruples with the thought that he 
was young and would probably go through 
many such love tilts before his heart was 
touched by the genuine fire, and, having a 
weakness for good looks, let myself enjoy, for 
the time, his playing at love making, fearing 
little danger to either of us. So, continuing 
the little comedy, I took the seat his fore- 
thought had provided, and for the next half 
hour listened to and returned his several softly- 
spoken speeches, meantime awaiting anxiously 
forthe sound of sleigh-bells. Justas I thought 
Iheard them in the distance, Mrs. Wrayburg’s 
Voice recalled me to myself. 

“Eleanor, my dear, will you order tea placed 
at once? I think I hear them coming.”’ 

I hastened to obey her order, and as I passed 
her chair, felt she gave me a look of reproof. 

When I again returned to the parior they 


| 











Were all crowding the doorway and hall, wel- | 


coming home the head of the house. Above 
the buzz of voices I could hear the old familiar 
tones—a little deeper now, but with the same 


and laughter. I saw Ginnie, my pet, friend, 


pathetically, and whom I had not noticed was 
standing beside me. 

“Mr. Wrayburg and I are very old friends,” 
I replied; ‘‘we have known each other from 
childhood. But then 1 was a guest in his moth- 
er’s house—not the governess.”’ 

“T didn’t think Will Wrayburg was one of 
that kind,’’ he said, with an air of superiority. 

“I only meant to say that you would find no 
one anatous to take your place.”’ 

While he was murmuring some reply whicii 
I did not heed, the others pressed back into 
the room, and I caught my first glimpse of the 
“new hero.’’ In my heart I could not blame 
that French girl for failing in love with that 
tall, noble-looking fellow, whose face told of a 
true, honest heart. With outstretched hand, 
and the winning smile of old, which was now 
half concealed by the heavy dark moustache, 
Will Wrayburg came eagerly across the parlor 
to where 1 was standing. I went forward to 
meet him, trying to speak the words of wel- 
come which filled my heart. He pressed my 
hand warmly, saying :— 

‘Nell, I am right glad to find you here. 
The old home would not have seemed natural 
without you.” 

Then he gave a quick glance at my black 
dress, and, pressing my hand again, gave me 
a look which was better than any words of 
sympathy he could have uttered. Then he 
was placed in the seat of honor by his mother’s 
side, and underwent the usual clamor of ques- 
tions which beset a traveller on his return. 

Presently Miss Janin entered, leaning on 
the arm of her new-found friend—my Ginnie. 
As I said before, she was a tall, slender girl, 
certainly two years my senior; and, though 
not handsome, had a certain fascination about 
her which was equally attractive. One could 
hardly tell whether it was in the large gray 
eyes, the finely-cut mouth, whose smile dis- 
played teeth of dazzling whiteness, or graceful, 
pretty manner; but the power of attraction 
was undeniably there. In the first ten min- 
utes of our acquaintance, I had to confess that 
I had done her injustice when accusing her 
of naireté. And this new discovery did not 
inspire me with greater confidence in Miss 
Janin. Her manner was that of a well-born 
woman of the world, though quiet and un- 
demonstrative. When presented to me, her 
pale face lighted with some interest, and she 
sinilingly gave me her soft little hand, allow- 


| ing it to rest in mine for a moment in such a 


and confidante, ascending the stairs with a tall, | 


slight figure, enveloped in cloaks and furs, and | 
| to Will, with the air of one to whom a confi- 


Iknew from that moment that I should dislike 
Will Wrayburg’s charge ! 


“I suppose my place will now be given to | 


this new hero,” said Captain Montague, quite | 


way that I was obliged to hold it against my 


pleasant ring in them, which spoke of music | will, while I felt her gray eyes were studying 


not alone my features, but my very heart and 


soul. 
‘« Ah, this is Miss Nellie!’ she said, turning 


dence has been given. 
“I have spoken of you to Clemence,’’ he 
said, with evident embarrassinent, ‘‘as one of 
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the family circle, with whom I was going to 
make her acquainted.”’ 

‘**] ought to feel highly honored,”’ I said. 

At that moment we were summoned to sup- 
per, and, as they turned away together, I 
slipped off a little turquoise ring which now 
only fitted my little finger, and let it drop to 
the bottom of my pocket. Miss Janin did not 
favor me with her special notice again that 
evening. 

Ginnie seemed quite delighted with her new 
acquaintance, apparently forgetting that two 
hours ago she had determined to ‘distrust this 
Freneh girl.’’ But, then, Ginny is young. I 
could see that Mrs. Wrayburg, though all 
kindness and hospitality, had not yet decided 
either for or against the new comer. 

Every one seemed to understand that the 
family would prefer spending this first evening 
by themselves ; and so, without appearing to 
de so intentionally, little groups were formed 
apart from that end of the room where sat the 
hero of the hour, surrounded by his ardent ad- 
mirers. I alone seemed forgotten by all. I 
was not asked to join those with whom I de- 
sired to be, and some way 1 could not do so, 
uninvited, that night, and the others left me, 
I suppose, to Captain Montague. He had not 
been sufficiently devoted to forego his cigar. 
As I stood by the table, reading a book of 

“which I did not see one word (I was too proud 
to appear neglected), I fully realized for the 
first time that I was only the governess! But 
for one circumstance, I might have borne my 
fate patiently. Clemence Janin formed part 
of the family group, taking her place among 
them as aright, just as I afterwards discovered 
she did everything that she wanted. Once in 
a while fragments of their conversation reached 
me, in which I would find myself unwillingly 
interested, until recalled to my own dignity 
by hearing her strange voice, with its foreign 
accent, reminding Will of some detail of ad- 
venture he had forgotten, as if their lives had 
been one during these four long years. Then 
I would return to my own thoughts, which 
were not very enlivening. 

Through all my sorrows, I had looked for- 
ward to meeting Will Wrayburg again, and 
finding strength in his tender sympathy, which 
would be a consolation in my loss, forgetting 
that it was home and fortune, as well as father. 
For four years I had lived in the dream of this 
moment, and how had it been realized? I had 
been sent on a message at the very moment of 
his coming; I had been the last to bid him 
welcome ; and then he had only spoken a few 
words in return, and I now stood alone, apart 
from all, forgotten! I could not bear it longer, 
and left the parlor, intending to spend the 
remainder of the eveningin my ownroom. At 
the foot of the stairs a hand detained me, and 
Will’s voice, with no self-reproach in its tone, 
said :— 
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| of the others. 


‘‘Where are you going, Nell? You surely 
will not run away so early the first night of 
my return ?”’ 

‘1 have promised to finish something for 
Daisy this evening,’’ I said. 

“Oh, Daisy can wait till to-merrow! and I 
have not had a chance to talk to you yet.” 

1 thought, had he desired the chance, he 
might have found one; so answered, quite 
coldly :— 

‘‘There will be plenty of time for that in the 
future. You know 1am a fixture in the house 
now; that is, so long as I give satisfaction.” 

His face flushed for an instant, and then he 
said, quietly :— 

“Of course, if you have no wish to remain 
yourself, I cannot urge it.”’ 

I felt how contemptibly I had returned ali 
their kindness by that speech of mine, and 
tried to smooth it over by saying :— 

‘“‘T have duties which must be attended to 
to-night.”’ 

He bowed and returned to the parlor, while 
I passed on up to my own room, where, fling- 
ing myself upon the bed, I cried and scolded 
myself by turns for the next twenty minutes. 
Presently my door was pushed open, and a 
tiny figure glided across the room to my side. 

‘“‘Please, Miss Nellie, Captain Montague 
sends his comperlaments, and would you please 
come down again?” 

‘Where did you see him, Daisy ?”’ 

‘He was lookin’ all over for you, and sent 
me in here to find you.” 

‘Tell him I have a headache, Daisy. Or 
no,” I added, quickly, fearing that such a 
message might lead to investigation from some 
** Ask him please to excuse me; 
and, Daisy, come back and tell me what he 
says,” 1 whispered, half ashamed of myself. 

The child glided silently away, but in a few 
moments I heard the patter of little feet out 
side my door, and she was with me again. 

‘‘He says won’t you please come out in the 
hall just one moment?” 

I do not think that I was vainer than any 
other girl of my age, but the devotion of 4 
good-looking young fellow, who could com 
mand the homage of any young lady from 
whom he had chosen to accept it, was a grati- 
fication to me at the moment, when I felt oth 
ers had slighted me, and—need I add ?—1 rose 
and went out into the broad, brightly-lighted 
hall, where he stood patiently waiting, leaning 
against the balusters with folded arms. 

‘I know you cannot be so cruel as to doom 
me toa miserable evening,” he said, earnestly. 

“You would find me very stupid company, 
Captain Montague. I feel out of sorts this 
evening.’”’ 

He said a great many foolish things in reply, 


| and I knew them to be so, but they pleased 


| the weaker side of my nature, and the result 


of his soft pleadings was that fifteen minutes 
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later we were down stairs in the library, con- 
tinuing the folly for which Mrs. Wrayburg 
Suddenly 
the door, which was half closed, opened, and 
Wiil Wrayburg entered quickly, as if in search 
of something. I thought a look of annoyance 
flitted across his face on seeing us there. 

‘Excuse me; I did not know that any one 
was in here,” he said, quite stiffly, while he 
fumbled among the books and papers on the 
table. “I only wish to get the evening pa- 
per.”’ 

“Pray, don’t apologize,”’ I said, half defiantly. 
“Captain Montague and I have no desire to 
monopolize the room.’’ 

“IT believe that I took the paper up stairs, 
Will,’ said the captain, with the embarrassed 
manner of a child discovered stealing sweets. 
“T will get it for you.”’ 

Will made no objection to his doing so, and 
thus we were left together. I sat silent, look- 
ing confused, I knew, and he remained stand- 
ing by the table, watching me gravely. 

‘‘Are these the duties?” he asked. 

«1 suppose it is a duty to oblige a friend,”’ I 
answered. 

“You did not think so a little while ago.” 

“You asked me to remain down stairs for 
politeness’ sake—the captain for his own.” 

The captain’s step was on the stairs, and 
Will leaned across the table, so that a whisper 
could reach me, while I felt his eyes were 
fixed on mine; his voice was sad and tender. 

“Nell, I am not going to quarrel with you 
the first night of my return, though you do 
tempt me to sorely.”’ 

Then he took the paper which the captain 
handed him, the two men bowed, and Will 
left the room without speaking again to either 
of us. Some way the thread of sentiment was 
broken, and we could not readily resume it, 
so the second time I pleaded fatigue Captain 
Montague did not offer to detain me. 


The next week was a perfect carnival, but I 
was wretchedly unhappy those days, although 
the captain was as devoted as ever, and I 
laughed, flirted, and went about my duties as 
usual, apparently enjoying all the gayety to 
the fullest extent. But Mrs. Wrayburg never 
took me into her confidence now, and I often 
met that look of reproof. Ginnie, too, seemed 
wholly devoted to the entertainment of her 
guests, and rarely found an opportunity to 
visit my room for one of our old talks; and as 
for Will, foreign life seemed to have developed 
all the melancholy in his disposition. Except 
when riding, talking, or otherwise entertaining 
Miss Janin, we ladies saw little of his society, 
although he was constantly arranging parties 
of pleasure, or some amusement for his guests. 

At the end of the week, Clemence Janin 
and I knew no more of each other than on the 
first night of her arrival. Whether the dislike 
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| and distrust I felt were reciprocated I do not 


| 
| 





know, but I fancy she was too indifferent to 
the subject to have given it a thought. When 
in Will Wrayburg’s company, she appeared 
perfectly helpless to think or act for herself, 
relying on his judgment in everything, and 
quietly monopolizing his attention as a kind of 
right which no one disputed, and no one seemed 
able to resist. There is no way in which a 
woman can bind a man more firmly than by 
this kind of helplessness. When left alone 
with us, Miss Janin was content to sit in the 
most comfortable chair in the warmest corner 
of the room, and seemed quite capable of 
entertaining herself with a French novel, or 
folding her white hands on her lap and musing. 
On what, Heaven only knows! Nothing sci- 
entific, I am sure. But at all times she was 
perfectly self-possessed, and I had a feeling 
that no circumstance in life could ever disturb 
that ladylike repose. Sometimes I would find 
her watching me, and if our eyes met she 
would not seem the least embarrassed, but, 
smiling sweetly, would resume her reading, or 
turn her eyes to the fire, or scene without— 
whichever interested her most. How long 
things would have gone on in this fashion, I 
know not, had not the events of one morning 
unexpectedly changed them. 

I was taking my daily walk with the chil- 
dren, wondering why the captain never offered 
to accompany me, although he invariably met 
us at the gate on our return, and beginning to 
think that worldly motives of prudence de- 
prived me of his society in public, when I 
heard a quick step on the crisp snow behind 
me, and was about retracting my uncharitable 
suspicions, when Will Wrayburg’s voice ac- 
costed me. 

“‘T am so glad to meet you!’ he said, with 
something of the old cheerfulness in his tone 
and manner. ‘I have not spoken to you, ex- 
cept before a crowd of people, since I came 
home.”’ 

‘IT have not expected you to do so,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘‘] would feel Iowed you an apology,’’ he 
continued, without noticing my remark, “did 
I not know that you understand how impossi- 
ble it is for me to call one moment my own 
while Clemence remains.”’ 

1 was silent, but the hand that held Daisy’s 
was cold and trembling. He was only giving 
me the confidence which he felt, by our long 
friendship, I hada right to claim ; but I dreaded 
it, feeling a heartsick weariness with every word 
he uttered. 

‘‘Her friends have returned to the city, and 
she will leave us the day after New Year’s. I 
am going then also,” he added, slowly, as if 
watching the effect of his words. 

I could not speak; the words died on my 
tongue. 

‘‘Miss Janin’s uncle is a physician, and I 
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have made arrangements to begin my work us. At the door Miss Janin met us with a pe- 
with him,’ said Will. culiar expression of perplexity and pleasure on 
‘That will be very pleasant,’’ I managed to _ her usually calm face, and iu her hand she held 


say. | an open letter. 
“Which?” he asked smiling. “My going | ‘It has come!’ shesaid to Will, ignoring the 

away, or going to work?’’ | presence of the captain and myself, ‘‘and you 
“I meant it would be very pleasant for you | must tell me what to do at once!” 

and Miss Janin.’’ Of course Will obeyed. Miss Janin needed 
He looked at me curiously for an instant. him, and ‘“‘at onee!’’ These last two words 


“I wish, Nell, that you would try to become | sounded so characteristic, that 1 could not help 
better acquainted with her. She came here | smiling as I turned from them to go up stairs, 
prepared to like you very much, and I think “You are not going to run away like this, 





you could be good friends.”’ are you?”’ said the captain. 
“We could never be friends!’’ I cried, em- “You forget I am not a young lady of lei- 
phatically. sure,”’ I answered, somewhat bitterly. 


‘**You have not tried yet. I do not see why He murmured something about forgetting 
it should be an impossibility.” everything except my presence; but I was be- 

‘Because I hate her!’’ I said, slowly, stop- | ginning to weary of his sweet speeches, and 
ping in the road and looking him full in the | his entreaties had no effect. As I passed Mrs. 
face, the very intensity of my hatred at that | Wrayburg’s door, I heard Ginnie’s voice in 
moment overcoming every other feeling. His | earnestconversation with hermother. I paused 
look of witer amazement, and Daisy’s wonder- | for an instant, longing to go in and join them, 
ing face recalled me to my senses. ‘I beg | as I would have done a week ago. What had 
your pardon; I did not think what I was say- | fallen upon us, that made such a thing seem 
ing,”’ I stammered forth; ‘“‘but you forced the | now impossible? 1 sighed, and passed on to 
truth from me.’’ | my own room, when I sat down to think what 

He walked along for some distance in silence, | I had best to do to mend this unbearable state 
and I could not tell if my vehemence had most | of things. 1 was wretched, and yet could yot 
startled or annoyed him. At last he spoke, | define my unhappiness. The one thought and 
and his quiet words made my face burn with | wish which seemed uppermost was that Clem- 
shame and mortification. ence Janin had never crossed our threshold! I 

‘“*Clemence does herself injustice,’ he began. | felt I had been remiss in my duty towards her, 
‘*She is selfish, own; but it is not her fault. | as a stranger and guest, independently defy- 
You must remember she has been an only | ing the rules of common courtesy, and bring- 
child, and all her life had everything done for | ing upon myself the silent censure of the whole 
her, and is unaccastomed to the little self-sac- | family, which was far worse than the bitterest 
rifices which form so large a portion of most | reproaches. But I had just promised Will to 
women’s lives. But she is always grateful, | amend my conduct, and I determined to keep 
and if a way of doing a kindness is shown to | my word at whatever cost to my own heart. 
her, is ready to take advantage of it. Like a | The thought that I was silently making a sacti- 
great many people in this world, who fail in | fice for him carried with it a balm which gave 
little things, I believe her capable of greaf | me strength to act, though it did not bring me 
ones.”’ much happiness. Leaving the minor details to 

Could it be that this girl and I were so much | fate, I went down stairs, to begin the self-im- 
alike? Had he been drawing my character | molation at once. As I entered the parlor, i 
instead of Miss Janin’s, I felt he could not | thought that i was there alone, but, glancing 
have done so more correetly. in one direction, saw a scene which made my 

‘IT feel the justice of what you say,’’ I said, | resolution falter, and my heart beat quickly. 
quite meekly, “‘and will show you that I am | In the window at the furthest end of the room 
neither ungrateful for what has been done for | stood Clemence Janin, and by her side Will 
me, nor incapable of doing a kindness to oblige | Wrayburg. She was looking up in his face 
afriend. I will try to be Miss Janin’s friend.”’ | with a bright smile, as she said a few words ia 

‘That sounds like your dear old self, Nell, | her quiet way. He caught her hand, and I 
and I thank you for it,’ he exclaimed, ear- | could see that he pressed it warmly, while 4 


nestly. | faint color came to her cheeks at the words he 
We were now in sight of the gate, where, as | spoke. I drew back, intending to wait my 
usual, the captain stood guard. chance a little longer, but she had glanced to- 


“I wish I knew what that fellow means by | wards the door, and, seeing me, I had nothing 
his dangling after you,’’ Will said, almost | to do but enter, as if unconscious of what had 
fiercely. ‘‘I suppose you know what an out- | passed between them. Will was evidently un- 
rageous flirt he is ?’’ | aware of my presence, for he still kept her 

The captain having joined us, it was impos- | hand in his, and she seemed quite willing that 
sible for me to reply, and for the rest of the | I should see them thus. I stood before the fire, 
way to the house Will left the conversation to | thinking what I would say when the time for 
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congratulations arrived, and 1 doubt if Joan 
of Are went to the stake with nobler feelings 


than I suffered from at that moment. “Iam 
going to tell her all. May 1?” I heard Clem- 
ence say, and she must have looked towards 
me, for Will turned suddenly, and, seeing me, 
blushed like a girl, while stammering some- 
thing about “‘being late for the train,’’ and 
left the room hurriedly. Miss Janin was as 
self-possessed as ever. She came and stood 
beside me, resting her clasped hands on the 
mantle, while I felt that, in the fulness of her 
triumph, she was about to give me her confi- 
dence. 

“Ts Mr. Wrayburg going to the city?’ I 
jerked out, thinking I might as well begin my 
martyrdom at once. 

‘* Yes, for a few hours,’’ she answered, rather 
abstractedly. 

Then came a dead pause, which it seemed to 


me impossible to break; all my fine speeches | 


had deserted me. At last I tried another topic. 


“How very well you speak English, Miss | 


Janin. Did you know very many Americans 
abroad ?”’ 

She gave me a look of surprised gratification 
“DoI? LIamso glad! Mr. Wrayburg is the 
only person with whom I have spoken it for 
years; but then I was anxious to learn the 
language, as I hoped to make my home here.’’ 

Then came another pause, out of which I 
could not extricate myself, and Miss Janin did 
not come to my aid. I heard Will come down 
stairs and go into the dining-room for his early 
lunch before taking the train. Dreading to 
witness a lover’s parting, and knowing they 
would wish me miles away, I went back to my 
room, now my only refuge, disappointed at my 
ill suecess, and half blaming Clemence Janin’s 
selfishness for my failure. At luncheon time 
I sent down an excuse, hoping they would all 
leave me alone, and then pitying myself that 
they did so. At last there came a gentle knock 
at my door, and, retracting my uncharitable 
feelings towards poor little Ginnie, I hurried 
to open the door for her, ushering in instead— 
Miss Janin. 

“‘May I come in?” she asked, at the same 
time entering with an air which took imme- 
diate possession of all I had. 

“T€ you can find anything here to interest 
you,’’@ said, trying to sustain my dignity in 
the midst of my amazement. 

“It is a pretty room,”’ she said, sinking into 
my own easy chair with a grace I could never 
hope to imitate. ‘‘But I want to talk to you.” 

I seatad myself on a low ottoman by the fire, 
pressing my head against the cool marble man- 
tle, silently waiting for her to begin. With 
her first words, I clasped my hands tightly to- 
gether. 

** You spoke about my English, and I want to 
tell you all about the way I learned to speak it.’’ 
Then she told me how, six years before, when 


she was hardly more than a child, she had come 

| to this country with het father to visit his sis- 

| ter. How her first love had been won by a 

young artist, then poor and unknown to fame. 

Her lover was rejected for her scornfully, and 

her father hurried back to Paris lest his jewel 

might be stolen from him. How they had re- 

mained faithful to each other through all these 

| years, until she was free to come back to him.- 
She had received a ietter from him that morn- 

ing, in which he begged to see her, and Will 

Wrayburg had gone now to bring him to her. 

“Imagine! I shall see him again, after all my 
long waiting,’’ she exclaimed, and her happi- 

ness seemed to transform her well-regulated 

affability into positive enthusiasm. ‘But I 

forgot to tell you the part of my life which will 

please you most,’’ she added. ‘Dear papa 
took a great liking to Mr. Wrayburg, and 
thought that if I wanted to marry or be in 

love, he could not select a better person. I did 

| not doubt this, but you see I had already prom- 

ised my heart, so I had nothing to do, to save 
myself, but to tell him my little secret, and beg 
of him to refuse me,’’ and she laughed over the 
remembrance of her strategy. ‘‘Do you know 
what he told me?”’ 

‘*No;’’ Lanswered, mechanically. 

‘He told me of a love as true as my own, 
which he had long felt for one he had left in his 
own home, and her name was Nellie Peyton!’’ 

While she was speaking the sound of her 
voice grew fainter and fainter, till at last it 
seemed as if she only whispered my name; 
then for an instant all was dark and still. It 
could only have been for an instant, for when 
everything returned to me again, I was lying 
on the floor, my head resting on the seat from 
which I had slipped, while Clemence Janin 
bent over me tenderly, endeavoring to rub 
some warmth into my cold hands. It seemed 
so strange—she whom I had looked upon as my 
enemy had proved herself my best friend all 
the time. 

‘“‘Ol, I am so glad!’’ she exclaimed, with 
genuine sympathy; “I thought I had killed 
you.”’ 

Then she told me how her gratitude to Will 
had prompted her to tell me all, he had been 
so unhappy about the captain. What a foolish 
waste of time the past week appeared! We 
sat talking over our lovers and making mutual 
confessions, until Ginnie came to warn us of 
the lateness of the hour; then we three sat 
talking a little longer in the twilight, discuss- 
ing a project of Ginnie’s for the evening’s‘ 
amusement, all firm friends for life. Will was 
right after all. 








The New York train did not arrive till ten 
o’clock; so, but for Ginnie’s project, the in- 
tervening hours would have passed wearily 
enough for two of us at least. The river was 
one smooth sheet of ice, and it was a clear 
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moonlight night, twe@ circumstances which 
prompted our little hostess to propose a skat- 
ing party. Soon after supper a gay party were 
skimming on its glistening surface like so many 
elves, and an hour or two passed before we 
realized how long a time we had been out. 

**Come, Miss Nellie, let us have one race be- 
fore we go in,”’ said Captain Montazue. 

“All right,” I cried, and o% we darted. 
For some few moments we giiced on side by 
side, but the lightness of my tiesrt seemed to 
lend fleetness to my feet, ani socn I was flying 
down the river leaving the captain far behind. 
Once I looked back, and saw his tall figure 
gaining on me rapidl,,, «»<ry instant lessening 
the distance between us. 1 had enced? so 
completely into the *pi.ti ot the race, that I 
did not notice how isi away from the others 
we had gone. One more stride and he would 
pass me. I pushed forwsrd, and, glancing 
back over my shoulder, «...: ‘* You have not 
won yet, sir!” 

He was at my side; I felt a strong arm clasp 
my waist, and Will Wrayburg’s voice said: 
‘Yes L have, my own, own darling!’ 

On the way back Wil) told me how he had 
learnedallinafew words from Clemence Janin, 
who had already returned to the house with 
her ‘‘faithful lover,’’ Fritz Lowell. 

For the benefit of Captain Montague’s wife, 
if he has one, let me say here, that on my wed- 
ding day he was the gayest of the gay, and his 
congratulations were as enthusiastic as if no 
little tenderness had ever passed between us. 





A PLEA FOR LEARNING. 


BY J. J. B. 





Or the many causes which contribute to the 
advancement of a nation, there is none which 
exerts a greater influence, or is more univer- 
sally regarded, than literature. The age when 
physical superiority was preferred to mental, 
and skill and courage in warfare to cite. 
ful and more refining pursuits of industry, has 
fortunately passed away, and with it the many 
ideas and speculations which were character- 
istic of a period abounding in fable and super- 
stition, and often, in its splendor and magnifi- 
cence, ignorant and degraded. 

In no respect is the character of a nation 
more clearly and faithfully portrayed than by 
its literature. A writer has said: “Give me 
but the baffads of a people and I will give you 
their character.”” We estimate, no less, the re- 
ligious convictions of society from the writings 
of its literary men, than from the history itself ; 
for to write of a people at all is to write their 
history, and to express one’s own thoughts is 
to give likewise the ideas of the people of his 
time. To be a scholar one must be familiar 
with every kind of literature, and he must be 
able to give information on subjects embraced 











in every kind of learning. Says Doctor John- 
son: ‘‘To talk in public, to think in solitude, 
to read anid to har, to inquire and answer in- 
quiries, is th business of a scholar,” and there 
exists no reason wuy the professional man, the 
man of business, and the man cr izisure, should 
not all be scholars, able to understar? and ap 
preciate learning not embraced in their own 
pursuits, and willing to coutribute ibeii part 
toward the advancemeut aud dissemination of 
knowledge. 

There is a tendency among the business and 
common class of people to neglect the higher 
varieties of literature ; the one not considering, 
in the anxiety and care of their pursuit, their 
debt oo society, the other, not tuinking of it or 
caring for it. But there is, however, a daily 
improvement, which, though slow in its ad- 
vancement, is, nevertheless, producing a re- 
formation among the ciasses of peeple most 
needing it. 

Our literature may be divided into three 
heads—history, poetry, and fiction. Of the 
three, the first is obviously the most impor- 
tant. History, it has been said, is philosophy 
teaching by examples ; its readers learn of the 


| causes and means by which nations increase 


in power aii Decome renowned, the results of 
religion, philosophy, or science upon them, the 
means by which they retain their power, or, 
finally, the causes which tend to undermine 
their strength and make them the reproach of 
nations. 

It is difficult to determine upon the historical 
works which should be especially read, although 
those giving events with their causes and effects 
with the greatest clearness and elegance are 
undoubtedly the most beneficial. The histo 
rian may choose his subject from the wide field 


| presented to his labor; he may describe the 


great events which have changed the aspect of 
a people or of the world; or, on the other hand, 
he may record that onward course of a nation 
or of mankind which usually succeeds every 
great social change, for ‘‘to write history re- 
spectably,’’ says an English writer, ‘‘is very 
easy, but to be a really great historian is per- 
haps the greatest of intellectual distinctions.” 
Among writers of the above class must cer- 
tainly be included Gibbon, Hume, and Macau- 
lay. Ancient history and mythology should 
also receive a large share of attention from the 
student, the latter, from its close connection 
with the religion of the ancients, the former, 
from the fact that it is likewise a record of the 
deeds of our ancestors. A knowledge of Latin 
and Greek is not absolutely necessary for the ap- 
preciation of the classics ; our English versions 
serve to give usa knowledge of the literature 
of that time which, in turn, never fails to in- 
fluence our own composition. Poetry can be 
no better defined than by the words of a poet. 
‘‘As imagination bodies forth the forms of 
things unknown, the poet’s pen turns them to 
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shapes and gives to airy nothing a local habi- | 


tation and a name.”’ 

We often peruse it as a pasti:ae, and there is 
none, indeed, r.uz< pleasant and instructive, 
and none more »roductive of good results ; 
from the time of ‘iomer te the present day it 
has ever exerted its influence; auiong barba- 
rous nations from its sublimity and the cele- 
bration of their favorite occupation—warfare, 
and among the people of the present day from 
its intelligence, philosophy, or eloquence. It 
i: common for well known poets to write at 
tir * verses which, to many of us, betray nei- 

cuty nor elegance in composition or 
isught, while there exist many in our own 
country as well as elsewhere whose produc- 
tions are always admired and quoted by people 
of almost every nation. This results simply 
from diversity of taste. In eloquence and poe- 
try the Asiatics at no time relished anything but 
what was full of ornament and splendid ina 
degree we should charactemize as gaudy ; while 
the Greeks admired only chaste and simple 
beauties, and despised the ostentation of the 
Asiatics. In our own country how many writ- 
ings that were much admired a few centuries 
ago, are now fallen into discredit and oblivion. 
Without quoting instances of antiquity, how 
very different is the taste of poetry which pre- 
vails in Great Britain at the present from what 
prevailed there no longer ago than the reign of 
James I1., which the authors, too, of that time 
styled an Augustan age; where the simple 
grandeur of Milton was overlooked, when 
“Paradise Lost’’ was entirely forgotten, and 
when Cowley’s labored and unnatural con- 
ceits were admired as the very quintessence of 
genius. The question is, what conclusion are 
we to form from these facts? Is it possible 
that the writers of that time and the present 
were, and continue to be, entirely ignorant oi 
the art of refined composition? Most certainly 
not; but it proves, as I have said before, a di- 
versity of tastes, the variations of which are so 
great and so frequent, as to create in some the 
suspicion that it is grounded on no foundation, 
but wholly dependent on changing fancy. 
Again, authority or prejudice may, in one age 
or country, have caused people to disregard 
the works of a really good author, but when a 
foreigner or their posterity examine his pro- 
ductions, his beauties are discerned and his 
faults overiooked. 

Another class of literature, which we desig- 
nate as fiction, occupies an important place in 
our reading matter, not so much from its worth 
as from its abundance. It is read by all classes 
of people; from the pages of the dime novel as 
well as the productions of celebrated authors. 
The working class of people are generally loath 
to spend their leisure hours in study, and natu- 
rally choose this class as requiring the least 
application and affording the most excitement. 
Of the different varieties, there are some which, 
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by their elegance in style and composition, their 
historival or their religious tendency, excrt a 
beneficial influence over the community by 
civil or social reform. The works of Jobnsea, 
Walter Scott, and Dickens never grow oid, 
vut ever live to amuse us; and the writings of 
3ulwer, Thackeray, and Goldsmith have al- 
ways been acceptahb'« te us, and serve to ren- 
der instructive the passing Lour. 

Cur scople ave been called a reading peo- 
ple; acid 2 we are superice to muny other races 
in ‘atellect, culturc, ov perseverance, we owe 
tua. pre-eminence, in a great measure, to our 
literature. When ancient nations have risen 
to eminence and power, it has been invariably 
through the medium of religion or learning, 
while luxury and indolence have rendered 
weak and tottering the foundations of mighty 
empires. With such past records before us, it 
is but natural that we should read and reflect, 
that we should think less and less of the re- 
wards of victory, that the bloodshed of the 
arena should long since have ceased to give us 
pleasure, and that our lives should be more 
productive of good results. The fact that evil 
is less prevalent in our community at present 
than it was one hundred years ago, is yet to be 
proved ; yet the tendency to cultivate the higher 
class of English composition has, without doubt, 
greatly increased. Some one has remarked, 
“For general information read anything and 
evervthing.’’ Such a:ivice may be good, but 
it is not, however, the opinion of our reading 
men; the exploits of criminals and the writ- 
ings of unprincipled authors may benefit the 
community and exert a beneficial influence 
upon our children, but past examples refute 
the opinion. The mind of youth receives too 
readily and with too little consideration pro- 
ductions of this nature ; erroneous ideas, when 
once accepted, are not easily eradicated. Says 
Doctor Arnold: ‘“‘The hold which a man’s af- 
fections have on him is the most dangerous be- 
cause the least suspected ; and one may become 
an idolater almost before he feels the least 
sense of danger.’’ Were the good impressions 
we receive retained with half that tenacity 
which characterizes our notions of evil, the 
change would be great both in our lives and 
doctrines. 

As the range of an individual is generally con- 
fined to narrow limits, it is extremely rare that 
everything necessary to be known comes within 
our reach ; language is an admirable invention 
for supplying that deficiency, for by language 
every man’s perceptions may be communicated 
to all, and the means which nature has afforded 
us suffice to create ideas without number, and 
provide every person with a sufficient supply 
to answer even for the elegances of life; 
through its influence we free ourselves from 
the distasteful influences which surround us ; 
and in the midst of adversity find in it a resort 


' of peace and comfort. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF ZCHOKKE. 








MARIETTE. 

La NAPOULE is, indeed, but a small place in 
the district of Cannes, yet it is well known | 
throughout the whole province. It lies in the 
shadow of evergreens and pomegranates. 
itis not for that that it is famous. 
that there grow the richest clusters of grapes, 
the sweetest roses, and the most beautiful 
maidens. Ido not know it, but am willing to 
believe it. A pity that La Napoule is so small 
that of the rich grapes, sweet roses, and beau- 
tiful maidens, it cannot produce enough that 
we, too, might have some of them witlr us. 

Since the building of La Napoule, all its wo- 
men have been fair, so that, beyond all doubt, 
the little Mariette must have been a wonder 
of wonders, because the chronicle makes espe- 
cial mention of her. She was called, indeed, 
the little Mariette, yet she was not smaller 
than maidens of sixteen usually are. 

The chronicle had good reason to speak of 
Mariette. I should have done the same if I 
had been ir ‘e place of the chronicle; for 
Mariette, wh, with her Mother Manon, had 
been living in Avginon, turned her native place 
nearly topsy-turvy upon her return. I do not 
mean the houses, but the heads of the people ; 
not the heads of all the people, but pre-emi- 
nently the heads of those whose heads and 
hearts are always in danger in the vicinity of 
soul-full eyes. I know that in such cases it is 
not well to joke. 

Mother Manon would have done better had 
she remained in Avignon. But she had in- 
herited a small property in La Napoule. She 
received a small estate with some vineyards 
and a pretty house in the shadow of a rock, 


between olives and African acacias. No poor 


widow refuses such a thing. Now was she, in 
her own opinion, as rich and fortunate as if 
she were Countess of Provence, or the like. 

It went so much the worse with the poor La 
Napoulese. They had not foreseen such ill 
luck, and had not read in Homer that a pretty 
woman could bring all Greece and Asia Minor 
into discord. 


HOW THE MISFORTUNE CAME ABOUT. 
Scarcely had Mariette been a fortnight in the 
house between the olives and acacias, before 
each young La Napoulese knew that Mariette 
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window or a door along the way. ‘‘Good- 
morning!” they said, or ‘‘Good-evening, Mari- 
ette!’’ And she nodded right and left, smil- 
ingly. 

If Mariette came into church, all hearts (1 
mean young ones) left Heaven, and all eyes 


| turned from the holy man, and fingers went 


| astray among the pearls of the rosary. 


But | surely must have caused great pain, particu- 


It is said | 


lived there, and that in all Provence dwelt no | 


more charming maiden than in that house. 
Went she through the market-place, moving 
like an angel in disguise, in fluttering cloak, 
pale green bodice, on her bosom orange-blos- 
soms and rosebuds, and flowers and ribbons 
waving on the gay hat that shaded her face; 


then, indeed, were the old persuaded, and the | 
young dumb. And right and left opened a | 


That 


larly to the pious. 

At this time, without doubt, were the maid- 
ens of La Napoule particularly pious, for they 
were the most offended. And they were scarce- 
ly to blame for being offended. For, since 
Mariette’s arrival, more than one bridegroom 
had become cool, and more than one devoted 
lover had forsaken his beloved. There was 
much contention and reproaching every where, 
and many tears and refusals. Weddings were 
no longer spoken of wut separations. Pledges 
of constancy, rings, and ribbons were sent 
back. The old mixed themselves in the quar- 
rels of their children. Contention and strife 
ran from house to house. Ié was a deplorable 
state of things. ‘Mariette is the cause of it 
all,’ said the pious maidens. The mothers 
said the same; then the fathers, and, at last, 
even the young men. 

But Mariette, enveloped in her modesty and 
innocence, like the opening glow of the rose- 
bud in the dark green of the calyx, suspected 
nothing of the great misery, and remained 
friendly to all. This moved first the young 
men, and they said, ‘‘ Why trouble the friendly, 
harmless child? she is innocent.’’ Then the 
fathers said the same, then the mothers, and 
at last even the pious maidens. For who ever 
spoke with Mariette without loving her? And 
before a half year passed all had spoken with 
her, and to each she was dear. But she did 
not know that she was so beloved, as before 
she had not Known that she could be hated. 
Does the violet, oft trodden down in the grass, 
suspect its worth? 

Now each man and woman wished to atone 
for their injustice to Mariette. Sympathy in- 
creased the tenderness of their affection. Ma- 
riette found herself greeted more friendly, 
smiled at more friendly, and more friendly in- 
vited to the country plays and dances. 


OF THE MALICIOUS COLIN. 

Yet have not all the gift of sweet sympathy ; 
but some have hearts as hard as Pharaoh's. 
This comes, without doubt, from the natural 
depravity of man since the fall. 

A remarkable example of such hard heart- 
edness was young Colin, the richest farmer and 
landed proprietor in La Napoule, who could 
searcely in a day run through his vineyards 
and olive gardens, citron and pomegranate 
woods. Even this showed the natural deprav- 
ity of his heart, in that he was nearly seven 
and twenty years old, without having once 
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questioned why a maiden was created. It is 
true that all people, particularly maidens of 
an age when they willingly forgive sins, held 
Colin for the best young man in the world. 
His figure, his frank, ingenuous manner, his 
look, his smile, had the fortune to please the 
above-mentioned people, who would have for- 
given him, if need be, for all the sins that cry 
to Heaven. But it is not well to trust the de- 
cisions of such judges. 

While old and young had forgiven Mariette, 
and compassionately sought her company, 
Colin was the only one who had no sympathy 
for the poor child. Was Mariette spoken of, 
he became as dumb as a fish; met he her on 
the street, he became red and white from scorn, 
and threw withering glances at her. When at 
evening the young people met for a frolic, or 
for a country dance on the shore of the sea 
near the ruins of the old castle, Colin failed 
not to be there. But as svon as Mariette ar- 
rived, the spiteful Colin became silent, and 
would not sing again for all the gold in the 
world. It was a pity, for his voi2 was so 
sweet. Every one liked to hear him, and his 
songs were inexhaustible. 

All the maidens liked Colin, and he was 
friendly with all. He had, as has been said, a 
roguish look, which maidens fear and love, 
and when he smiled he was worthy to be paint- 
ed. But naturally, the oft-injured Mariette 
cared not for him. And there she was per- 
fectly right. Whether he laughed or not, it 
was the same to her. She did not like to 
hear his roguish took spoken of. And there 
she was right again. If he told stories, and he 
knew many, and all listened, Mariette would 
tease her nearest neighbor, and pelt, now 
Peter, now Paul, with uprooted weeds, and 
laughed and chatted, and would not listen to 
Colin. That offended the proud man. He 
broke off in the midst of the story, and went 
away with dark looks. 

Vengeance issweet. The daughter of Manon 
had, then, good cause to triumph. But Mari- 
ette was all too good, and her heart was ten- 
der. She was sorry when he became silent, 
and when he became sad she lost all desire to 
laugh. If he went away, she wished to remain 
no longer, and when she was home she wept 
more tears than Magdalene; and yet she had 
not sinned as much. 


THE PITCHER. 


The pastor of La Napoule, Father Jerome, a 
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| 





gray-haired man of seventy years, had all the | 
| Jacques, the servant of the judge, who came 


virtues of a saint, and his only fault was, that 
because of his great age he was very hard of 
hearing. But yet he preached to the edifica- 
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Yet truly therein lay so much of faith, hope, 
and charity, that they might well make one 
blessed. Either, ‘‘ Little children, love one an- 
other,’’ or, ‘‘ The dispensations of Heaven are 
mysterious.’”’ The children, wholly obedient, 
loved one another, and hoped on the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven. Only Colin, with the stone- 
hard heart, would not attend. 

The La Napoulese are fond of going to the 
yearly fair. There is joyful life, and although, 
perhaps, but little gold, yet many wares. Ma- 
riette was there with her mother, and Colin 
also was there. He bought for itis friends 
many dainties, but for Mariette not a sou’s 
worth. And yet he was always near. But he 
spoke not to her, nor she to him. One could 
well see that he was brooding over some evil 
designs. 

Mother Manon stopped before a shop and 
said: ‘‘O Mariette! See tat beautiful pitcher! 
A queen need not be ashamed to touch it to 
her lips. Only see! the rim is of shining gold, 
and the flowers on it bloom as fair as those in 
the garden, and yet they are painted. An? 
the Paradise—see, Mariette, how invitingly 
the apples laugh from the tree. One longs for 
them. And Adam cannot withstand, as the 
lovely Eve offers him one to taste, and see yet 
how the little lamb skips around the old tiger, 
and the snow-white dove with the yellow-green 
neck stands before the vulture as if she would 
caress him.” 

Mariette could not look at it enough. “IfI 
had sucha pitcher, mother,” said she, ‘‘ I would 
put my flowers in it, and look continually at 
the Paradise. It ismuch too beautiful to drink 
out of. We arein the market-place, and yet 
when I see the picture, it seems to me as if I 
were in Paradise.”’ 

So spake Mariette, and called all her young 
friends to her to admire the pitcher; and soon 
all the young folks, and finally nearly all the 
inhabitants of La Napoule stood before it. 
And it was indeed wonderfully beautiful, of 
the most costly porcelain, with gilt bands and 
bright colors. Occasionally some one would 
ask how much it was worth. And the mer- 
chant answered, ‘“‘ A hundred livres is its low- 
est price.’’ Then they became silent and went 
away. 

When no one else stood before the shop, 
Colin came stealing in, threw the merchant a 
hundred livres on the table, had the pitcher 
laid in a box with cotton around it, and carried 
it away. Noman knew what was his evil plan. 

Near La Napoule, on his homeward way,” 
when it was already dark, Colin met the old 


from the field. Jacques was a good man, but 


| very stupid. » 


tion of those whom he had baptized when chil- | 


dren, and whose Father Confessor he was. It 
is true, he preached continually from only two 
texts, as if his whole religion dwelt in them. 


| 


“‘T will give you some money for a drink, 
Jacques,” said Colin, “if you will take this 
box to Manon’s house. And if any observes 


| you and questions you, say that a stranger 
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gave you the box. But donot betray my name, 
or I will never forgive you.”’ 

Jacques promised, took the money and the 
box, and set out for the little house between 
the olives and acacias. 

Before he arrived there, his master, the 
Judge Hautmartin, met him, and said :— 

«Jacques, what are you carrying?”’ 

**A box for Madame Manon; but, master, I 
am not to say from whom.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because Monsieur Colin will never forgive 
me.”” 

“It is well that you remain silent. But it is 
already late. Give me the box. I am going 
in the morning; at all events, I will take the 
box, and will not tell that it came from Colin. 
It will spare you the way, and make me a good 
excuse.”’ 

Jacques gave the box to his master. The 
judge carried it to his chamber, and examined 
it by the light with great curiosity. On the 
cover, written neatly with red chalk, were the 
words, ‘“‘For the beloved, and worthy to be 
loved, Mariette.’’ Herr Hautmartin knew well 
that this was some roguery of Colin, and that 
some mischief lurked behind. He therefore 
opened the box to see if perhaps a mouse ora 
rat might be concealed therein. But when he 
beheld the wonderfully beautiful pitcher, he 
was truly alarmed ; for Herr Hautmartin was 
a man of experience, and knew that the ten- 
dencies of the human heart are evil from youth 
up. He saw at once that Colin designed with 
the pitcher to bring Mariette into difficulty, 
when it was in her hands to report that it was 
from some favored swain out of the village, or 
some other story that might cause the people 
of the village to stand aloof from her. There- 
fore, Herr Hautmartin determined, in order to 
remove all suspicion, to profess himself the 
giver. Besides, he admired Mariette, and 
would have been better pleased if she had fol- 
lowed toward him the text of Father Jerome, 
“Little children, love one another.” To be 
sure, Herr Hautmartin was a child of fifty 
years, and Mariette never thought the text ap- 
plied to him. Mother Manon, on the contrary, 
found the judge to be a clever child, that had 
money and influence; and when the judge 
spoke of marriage, and Mariette ran away 
frightened, Mother Manon remained seated, 
and was not at all alarmed. Although Colin 
was the handsomest man in the borough, yet 
the judge had the advantage of him in two 
things—the number of his years, and the size 
of his nose. Yes, this nose which always went 
before the judge, like a halberdier to announce 
his coming, was an elephant among noses. 
With this nose, his good object, and the pitcher, 
went the judge the next morning to the house 
between the olives and the acacias. 

‘For the beautiful Mariette,’”’ said he, ‘‘ noth- 
ing is too costly. Yesterday you admired the 


| pitcheratthe fair. Permit me, lovely Mariette, 
| to lay it, with my heart, at your feet.’’ 

Manon and Mariette were astonished when 
they saw the pitcher. Manon’s eyes sparkled 
with delight, but Mariette turned away and 
said :— 

“I will take neither your heart nor your 
pitcher.” 

Mother Manon cried, ‘I accept for her both 
heart and pitcher. Oh, you foolish girl! how 
long will you despise your good fortune? Who 
are you waiting for? Shall a Count of Prov- 
ence make you his bride, that you refuse the 
judge of La Nepoule? Herr Hautmartin, I 
shall esteem it an honor to call you my son-in- 
law.”’ 

Then Mariette went out and wept bitterly, 
and hated the beautiful pitcher with al! her 
heart. But the judge stroked his nose with 
| the back of his hand, and said, wisely :— 
‘*Mother Manon, hasten nothing. The dove 

will at last submit, if it learns to know me 
| better. I am not impatient. I understand 
the nature of woman, and before a quarter of 
a year goes by, I will creep into Mariette’s 
| heart.” 
‘His nose is too large for that,’”” murmured 
Mariette, who listened without the door, and 
| secretly laughed. 

In fact, a quarter of a year passed, and Herr 
Hautmartin had not even got the point of his 
| nose into Mariette’s heart. 





THE FLOWERS. 


But during this quarter of a year Mariette 
| had other business. The pitcher gave her 
| much trouble and annoyance. For a fortnight 
| nothing was talked of in La Napoule but the 
| pitcher, and everybody said, “It is a gift from 
| the judge, and the wedding is already agreéd 
| upon.”” But when Mariette solemnly declared 

that she would rather be buried in the depths 

of the sea than to marry the judge, the maidens 
| teased her so much the more, and said, ‘‘ Ah, 
| how delightful it will be to rest in the shadow 
of his nose!’’ This was the First Annoyance. 

Then Mother Manon was so unprincipled 
that she compelled Mariette to rinse the pitcher 
every morning by the spring at the rock, and 
to fill it with fresh flowers. By that means 
she hoped to accustom her to the pitcher and 
to the heart of the judge. But Mariette con- 
| tinued to hate both giver and gift; and the 
work at the spring was truly a punishment to 
her. Second Annoyance. 

Then twice a week she found lying on the 
rock the most beautiful flowers, as if made on 
purpose for the pitcher ; and around the stems 
there was always a strip of paper, with the 
| words ‘‘Beloved Mariette’ written thereon. 

Mariette did not believe in enchanters and 
| fairies. The flowers must, then, be from Herr 

Hautmartin. She would not smell of them, 

for the breath from the judge’s nose must have 
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blown over them. However, she took the 
flowers, because they were more beautiful 
than field flowers, but tore the strip of paper 
into a thousand pieces and scattered them over 
the rock. But this did not anger Herr Haut- 


martin. His love was as peerlessly great in 
its way as his nose was in its way. Third An- 
noyance. 


Finally it came out in talking with Herr 
Hautmartin that he was not the giver of the 
flowers. But who, then, could it be? Mariette 
was much astonished at the unhoped-for dis- 
covery. From that time she took the flowers 
more willingly, and even smelt of them. But 
who laid them there? Mariette was what 
maidens are not usually—very inquisitive. 
She guessed this and that youth of La Napoule. 
But it could not be guessed out. She watched 
and lurked about the place till late at night, 
and rose early in the morning ; but she learned 
nothing by watching and lurking. Yet twice 
a week lay the wonderful flowers on the rock, 
and around the stem the soft sign, ‘‘ Beloved 
Mariette.”’ Such a thing would excite the 
curiosity of the most indifferent. But curiosity 
ungratified causes the most burning pain. 
Fourth Annoyance. 


MALICE UPON MALICE. 

Now Father Jerome had on Sunday preached 
again from the words, ‘‘ The dispensations of 
Heaven are mysterious,”’ and little Mariette 
thought, ‘‘ Perhaps, then, I shall discover the 
giver of the flowers. Father Jerome was never 
wrong.’” 

After a warm summer night, Mariette sprang 
joyfully from her couch when the morning red 
shone over the sea into her little window. 
She dressed and went out to wash herself at 
the spring, and took her hat with her so as to 
wander an hour by the sea. She knew therea 
secret place to bathe. 
the secret place, she must pass over the rock, 
and by the pomegranates and palms. But 
this time she could not pass, for under one of 
the palms lay a young man asleep, beside him 
a bunch of flowers; also a strip of paper was 
visible, on which doubtless something was 
written. How, indeed, could Mariette get by? 
She stopped, trembling with fear; she would 
go back to the house. Scarcely had she gone 
two steps than she looked back at the speaker, 
and remained standing. At that distance she 
could not recognize the features. Now or 
hever was the mystery of the flowers to be 
The sleeper seemed te move. Mariette ran 
again towards the cottage. 
was only her fearful imagining. She now 
stepped again towards the palms. But per- 
haps he feigned sleep. She ran quickly to- 
wards the house. But who would flee for a 
mere possibility? She began again, with more 
courage, the journey to the palms. By this 





But in order to come to | 
| him the trick! 
| out. 





fluctuating of her timid yet desiring soul, by 
this tripping hither and thither between the 
house and the palm trees, she drew nearer and 
nearer to the speaker, each time gaining a few 
little steps, while curiosity grew stronger than 
fear. 

‘“What does he concern me? The way leads 
me past him. Sleeps he, or wakes he, I will go.’’ 

So thought Manon’s daughter; but she did 
not pass, for she must stop and look into the 
face of the speaker, in order to recognize him. 
And who was it? Who else should it be than 
the arch-miscreant Colin! It had been he, 
then, who had teased her with the flowers to 
excite her curiosity. Andfor what? He hated 
Mariette. In all companies he behaved him- 
self towards the poor child in the most unpar- 
donable manner. Where he could, he shunned 
her; and where he could not, he tried to annoy 
the harmless little thing. Towards all the 
other maidens fh La Napoule he ‘was more 
chatty and friendly than towards Mariette. 
Only think! He had never asked her to dance, 
and yet she danced most charmingly. 

Now he lay there, discovered, surprised. In 
Mariette’s breast awoke revenge. What out- 
rage could she put upon him? She took the 
bouquet, loosened the flowers, and scattered 
them with just anger and scorn over the sleeper. 
Only the paper on which was again the sigh, 
‘‘ Beloved Mariette,’ she retained, and thrust 
it quickly into her bosom. She would keep for 
further use that proof of his handwriting. 
Mariette was sly; but her vengeance was. not 
yet satisfied. She would not leave the place 
without punishing Colin’s malice with some- 
thing similar. She tore from her hat the violet- 
colored ribbon, bound it lightly around the 
speaker’s arm, and tied Colin, with three 
knots, fast to the palm. When he awoke, how 
astonished he would be! and how curiosity 
would torture him to know who had played 
He could not possibly guess it 
So much the better; it would serve him 


| right. 


Mariette was only too merciful. She seemed 


to repent her work as soon as it was done. 


Her breast heaved violently. I do believe, 
indeed, that tears came into the eyes with 
which she regarded the criminal all too com- 
passionately. Slowly she went back past the 
pomegranates, looking often around; slowly 
over the rock, looking back towards the palms. 
Then she hastened to Mother Manon, who was 


| calling her. 
solved. Lightly she tripped nearer the palms. | 


But his motion | 


THE HAT RIBBON. 

But even the same day Colin practised more 
knavery. What did hedo? He would openly 
shame the poor Mariette! Ah! she had not 
considered that everybody in all Napoule knew 
her violet-colored ribbon. Colin knew it only 
too well. He wound it proudly about his hat, 
and wore it publicly as a conquest. And 
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everybody cried, ‘‘ He has it of Mariette ;” and “Why do you wear my ribbon so openly, 
all the maidens said, angrily, ‘‘The repro- | Colin?’ said Mariette, and set her pitcher down 
bate!’ and all the youths who loved to look | on the rock. “I did not give it to you.” 


at Mariette repeated, ‘The reprobate !’”’ “Did not give it to me, Mariette ?’’ asked he, 
“Now, Mother Manon!” cried Herr Haut- | and turned pale with suppressed wrath. 
martin—and he cried so loud that it echoed | Mariette was ashamed of her falsehood, 


dropped her eyes, and said, after a pause, 


wonderfully in his nose—‘‘ Now, why do you 
‘*Well, I have given it to you, but you should 


permit my bride to present the young farmer 
Colin with her hat ribbon? It is high time for | not wear it to show. Give it back to me.” 
our wedding. When that is over, I shall have He untied the ribbon slowly. His vexation 
a right to talk.” was so great that he could not conceal the tears 
“You are right,”” answered Mother Manon; | in his eyes nor the sighs of his heart. 
“if the matter stands thus, the wedding must ‘**Mariette, let me keep the ribbon ?”’ 
soon take place. When thatis past allis past.” ‘*No!”’ answered she. 
‘*But, Mother Manon, your daughter still re- Then his suppressed wrath turned to despair. 
fuses her consent.” He looked with a sigh towards Heaven, and 
“Prepare the wedding feast.” then towards Mariette, who, with downcast 
«But she will not give me one friendly look ; | eyes and innocent look, stood quietly at the 
and when I attempt to sit by her the wild little | spring. He wound the violet-colored ribbon 





thing runs away.” around the stems of the flowers, cried, ‘‘So, 
‘Prepare you the wedding feast, Herr Haut- | then, take ail!’ and hurled the flowers so ma- 

martin.” | lignantly at the pitcher, that it fell from the 
“But if Mariette resists?” rock and was broken. Colin fled. 


‘*We will take her unawares. We will goto | Mother Manon, watching from the window, 
Father Jerome. To-morrow morning, while | had heard and seen all. But when the pitcher 
all is quiet, he shall perform the ceremony. | broke, she lost the power of seeing and hear- 
We will make him understand. I am the | ing. She wasscarcely able to speak for terror. 
mother, you are the first magistrate in La Na- | And, as she pushed herself through the little 
poule. He must consent. Mariette need not | window to cry after the criminal, she tore it 
know. Early in the morning I will send her | out of the decayed framework, so that it fell 
to Father Jerome with an errand, so that she | to the ground with a crash and was broken. 
will suspect nothing. Then the pastor shall So much ill-luck might well have destroyed 
exhort her. Half an hour later we two will | the self-possession of any woman. But Manon 
arrive. Then quick to the altar; and if Mari- | soon recovered herself. ‘‘A luck that I wasa 
ette there says no, what matters it? The old | witness of his evil deed,’’ she said to herself. 
pastor cannot hear, you know. Besilent mean- | ‘ He must go before the judge. He shall repay 
time to Mariette and all La Napoule.”’ me for the pitcher and for the window. That 

This was the agreement between them. Ma- | will give Mariette a good outfit.” 
riette did not dream of the happiness that But when Mariette brought the pieces of the 
awaited her. She thought only of the knavery | pitecher—when Manon s-w the lost Paradise, 
of Colin, which had brought her to be the talk | the good Adam, with but the legs remaining, 
of the whole place. Ah! how she repented of | and Eve without a head; the serpent, undis 
her thoughtlessness with the ribbon ; and yet | turbed, triumphing; the tiger uninjured ; but 
with all her heart she forgave the criminal his | of the little lamb, nothing left but the tail, as 
offence. Mariette was much too good. She | if the tiger had devonred him; then she broke, 
said to her mother, she said to all her compan- | howling into imprecations of Colin, and said: 
ions, “Colin has found my lost ribbon; I have | ‘One can weli see that the throw came from 
not given it to him. He wishes to vex me. | the devil’s own hand.” 

You all know that Colin has always been un- 
friendly to me, and has always sought how he 


THE TRIBUNAL. 


could annoy me.”’ And she took the pitcher in one, and Mari- 
Ah, poor child! She little thought what | ette by the other hand, and went about nine 
atrocity the malicious man was planning. o'clock to Judge Hautmartin, who was accus 
tomed to hold court at that hour. With loud 

THE BROKEN PITCHER. ery, she brought forward her complaint, and 


In the morning early Mariette went out with | showed the broken pitcher and the lost Para 
the pitcher to the spring. No flowers were | dise. Mariette wept bitterly. 
lying on the rock. It was, indeed, too early— The judge, as he saw the broken pitcher, and 
the sun was scarcely yet risen out of the sea. | his beautiful bride in tears, fell into just indig- 
Footsteps approached. Colin came; in his | nation against Colin, and his nose became as 
hand the flowers. Mariette’s face became crim- | violet-colored as Mariette’s famous ribbon. 
son. Colin stammered, “‘Good-morning, Ma- | He ordered the officers to bring the evil-doer 
riette !’’ but the greeting did not come from his | immediately before him. 
heart—he could scarcely bring it over his lips. Colin came in deep distress. Mother Manon 
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THE BROKE 
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pepeated her complaint be fore the judge, the 
pead!es, and the clerks. But Colin heard no- 
thing. He stepped to Mariette’s side, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Forgive me, Mariette, as | forgive 
thee. I have broken thy pitcher, but thou, 
thou hast broken my heart.” 

“What is that whispering there?” cried 
Judge Hautmartin, with magisterial dignity. 
“Listen to your accusation, and defend your- 
self.’ 

“TI do not defend myself,’ said Colin. ‘I 
broke the pitcher, although without intending 
it.”” 

“That I believe myself,’’ said the sobbing 
Mariette. ‘I am as guilty as he; for I had 
offended him and made him angry; then he 
threw me the ribbon and the flowers without 
taking care. He was not to blame.” 

“Eh, see there, now!’’ screamed Mother 
Manon. ‘Will the maiden be his advocate? 
Here, judge, speak! He has broken the pitcher, 
that he does not deny; and I, on his account, 
have broken the window. If he denies that, 
he can see it for himself.’’ 

“You cannot deny it, Herr Colin,’ said the 
judge. ‘‘I therefore require of yon that you 
pay three hundred livres for the pitcher, for so 
much is it worth ; and then for’— 

“No,” cried Colin, ‘it is not worth so much ; 
I bought it at the fair for one hundred livres.’ 

“You bought it, you shameless man ?”’ cried 
the judge, and his whole countenance became 
the color of Mariette’s hat ribbon. Yet more 





' livres for the broken pitcher. 
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ette, with glowing countenance, ‘‘to me it is 
already well repaid.” 





MYSTERIOUS DISPENSATIONS. 

Colin rode the same day to Grasse to see the 
Lord High Bailiff. Herr Hautmartin laughed, 
and talked Mother Manon out of all suspicion, 
and swore he would let his nose be cut off if 
Colin was not obliged to pay the three hundred 
He also went 
with Frau Manon to Father Jerome to tell him 
about the wedding. He endeavored to impress 
well upon the mind of the pastor that he must 
earnestly place before Mariette her duty, as an 
obedient daughter, not to oppose the will of 
her mother. The good old man promised, al- 
though he had not understood the half of what 
they had screamed in his ears. 

Mariette took the broken pitcher into her 
bed-room, and it was now for the first time 
really dear to her. It seemed to her as if 
Paradise had entered her breast since it had 
disappeared from the pitcher. When Monday 
morning came, Mother Manon said to her 


| daughter :— 


he could not and would not say, for he feared | 


opposing testimony in the matter. 

But Colin was angry at the reproach, and 
said: “I sent this pitcher to Mariette on the 
evening of the fair by your own servant. 
Yonder he stands at the door; 
Jacques, speak! Did I not give you the box 
to carry to Frau Manon’”’ 

Herr Hautmartin wanted to break in upon 
them with thundering voice. But the simple 
Jacques said: “‘Bethink yourself, master; you 
wok Colin’s box and carried it for me yourself 
to Frau Manon. The box lies there yet under 
the papers.” 

The beadle was ordered to thrust out the 


‘Dress yourself well, and carry this myrtle 
wreath to Father Jerome; he wishes it for a 
bride.”’ 

Mariette dressed herself in her Sunday 
clothes, took the wreath without suspicion, 
and carried it to Father Jerome. On the way 
she met Colin, who greeted her in a friendly 
though shy manner, and when she told where 
she was going, Colin said :— 

“Tam going the same way, for I must take 


| the tithe money to the pastor.” 


he is witness. | 


simple Jacques, and Colin was also dismissed 


until he should be again summoned. _. 

“Very well, Herr Judge,” thought Colin; 
“but this trick shall be your last in La Napoule. 
Iknow mere than this; that with my property 
you have sought to bring yourself into favor 
with Frau Manon and Mariette. When you 
seek me, you would do well to ride to Grasse, 
to the high bailiff.”’ 

Herr Hautmartin was sorely perplexed over 
the business; and in his perplexity knew pot 
what he did. Frau Manon shook her head. 
The matter had become very dark and suspi- 
cious. ‘Who will now repay me for the broken 
pitcher?” said she. ‘‘To me,” thought Mari- 


| bowed himself and kissed her hand. 


And, as they went, he took her hand silently. 
Then they both trembled, as if they had a 
crime upon their consciences. 

“Hast thou forgiven me?’’ whispered Colin, 
anxiously. ‘Ah, Mariette! what have I done 
that thou art so cruel to me?” 

But she could say nothing but ‘Be quiet, 
Colin. You shall have the ribbon again, and 
I will keep your pitcher. I hope it was, indeed, 
from you.” 

‘* Mariette, canst thou doubt it? 
have I would willingly give thee. 
be in future friendly to me as to others? 

She answered nothing; but, as they entered 
the parsonage, she glanced at him sideways, 
and when she saw that his beautiful eyes were 
wet, she whisperetl, ‘‘Dear Colin!” Then he 
The 
door of a room opened, and Father Jerome 
stood before them, with venerable aspect. 
The young people must have been dizzy, for 
they held fast to one another. Whether it was 
the effect of the hand-kissing, or of their ven- 
eration for their aged pastor, I know not. 
Mariette reached him the myrtle wreath. He 
placed it on her head, and said, “ Little chil- 
dren, love one another,’”’ and exhorted the 
maiden, in the most moving and toughing 
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manner, to love Colin; for the old man, on 
account of his deafness, had not heard, or, on 
account of his failing memory, had forgotten, 
the name of the bridegroom, and thought Colin 
must be the one. Marietie’s heart broke under 
the exhortation of the pastor, and amid sobs 
she exclaimed :— 

“Ah, I have already loved him long, but he 
hates me!”’ 

‘“‘T hate thee, Mariette?” cried Colin. “My 
soul has lived in thee since thou hast been in 
La Napoule. Ah, Mariette! how can I believe 
and hope that thou lovest me? Dost not all 
La Napoule adore thee?”’ 

“Why dost thou flee from me, and prefer all 
my coiapanions before me ?’’ 

“Ah, Mariette! I went away in fear and 
trembling, in sorrow and in love, when I saw 
thee. 1 had not the courage to be near thee; 
and when I was not near thee, I was wretched.”’ 

While they thus talked to one another, the 
good Father Jerome thought they were quar- 
relling, and he laid his arm around both and 
drew them together, and said, imploringly, 
**Children, children, love one another.” 

Then sank Mariette on Colin’s breast, and 
Colin threw both arms around her. Both 
faces beamed in silent transport; they forgot 
the pastor, the whole worid. Colin’s lips hung 
on Mariette’s ; they were lost in one another. 
They had so lost their senses that, without 
knowing it, they had followed the delighted 
Father into the church, and stood before the 
altar. 

** Mariette !”” sighed he. 

**Colin !’’ sighed she. 

In the church many were praying. With 
amazement they became witnesses of the mar- 
riage of Colin and Mariette. Many ran out 
before the close of the ceremony, to spread 
right and left in all La Napoule the news that 
Colin and Mariette were married. When the 
marriage was accomplished, Father Jerome 
rejoi¢ed at his success, and that he had met so 
little opposition from the young people. He 
condueted them into the parsonage. 


THE END OF THIS REMARKABLE NARRATION. 


Then came Mother Manon, breathless. At 
home she had long awaited the arrival of the 
bridegroom, but he had not come. With the 
last ringing of the bell, her anxiety had become 
insupportable, and she set out for Herr Haut- 
martin’s. There she learned that the lord 
high bailiff had been there, together with the 
officers of the police; had examined his ac- 
counts, cash, and records, and had arrested 
him. 

“The godless Colin is the cause of this,”’ 
was her thought. 

Then she had hastened to the parsonage, in 
order to excuse to Father Jerome the delay of 
the marriage. Now Mother Manon Jost, in- 
deed, both thought and speech when she per- 





ceived what had happened. But Colin had 
now thought and speech more than in his 
whole previous life. He began to speak of his 
love and of the broken pitcher, of the falsenesg 
of the judge, and how he himself had reported 
his injustice to the lord high bailiff at Grasse, 
Then he begged for Mother Manon’s blessing, 
for Mariette and he were surely not to blame 


| for what had happened. 


Father Jerome, who for some time did not 
comprehend what had taken place, when he 
had received a full explanation of the marriage 
by mistake, folded his hands piously, and, with 
upliftea look, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mysterious are the 
dispensations of Heaven.”’ Colin and Mariette 
kissed his hands. Mother Manon, out of pure 
reverence for Heaven, gave the youthful pair 
her blessing, but remarking at the same time 
that ‘‘her head was completely turned.” 

Frau Manon was delighted with her son-in- 
law when she learned of his riches, and yet 
more so when Herr Hautmartin, with his nose, 
was carried to the prison in Grasse. The 
broken pitcher remains in the family as a relic 
and memento to the present day. 


NEVER AGAIN. 





‘ BY KAY Ess. 
ONLY a fragment of paper soiled; 
But I dream with tear-dimmed eyes 
Words that I almosi Ceemed my own, 
For back in my liie their ccho lies. 
“Never again!” Ah, those were the words 
I wept over years ago, 
When the tidal waves of earth swept by, 
And left me but sorrow and woe! 


Only two words, yet they fell on my heart 
Like the wail of a widowed soul, 

And keenly I felt that another life bark 
Was driven far back from its goal. 

“Never again!’ Yes, those were the words, 
In their meaning more bitter than gall, 

For they tell of an agony deeper by far 
Than e’er caused by the bier and the pall. 


Only a grave where dead hopes lie, 
Enshrouded by kind thoughts lost; 

No need of carved lines to remember the spot 
When bearts bear the blight and the frost. 

“Never again!’’ How woful the words! 
Eolus no sadder could breathe; 

A funeral dirge that for us may not end 
Till around us death’s billows shall wreathe. 





> 


BETTER is a portion in a wife than with 4 
wife. 

TRIFLES make perfection, but perfection it 
self is no trifle. + 

A FULL mind is the true pantheism, plena 
jovis. It is only in some corner of the brain 
which we leave empty that Vice can obtain a 
lodging. When she knocks at your door, be 
able to say, ‘‘Noroom for your ladyship. Pass 
on!”’—Bulwer Lytton. 





—_—_ 
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AUNT WINNIFRED’S ROMANCE. 


BY JENNIE M. GUTHRIE. 








Ir was a lovely morning in December, the 
sky was clear and blue, and a complete flood 
of sunshine streamed through the windows, 
reminding me more of a bright spring than of 
awinter’s day. Aunt Winnifred and I had re- 
tired to the library, the most pleasant retreat 
in wy home, from the books, pictures, and 
flowers, which my indulgent father’s taste had 
collected for my enjoyment; for I was the only 
surviving child of his family, except brother 
Hugh, who had been absent in Europe for seve- 
ral years, perfecting himself in the study of 
medicine. 

Aunt Winnifred, father’s youngest sister, 
had been our guest for several weeks. 
been difficult to obtain her consent to leave her 
quiet home; but, after much persuasion from 
father and myself, she decided to spend a few 
weeks with us. I had never met my aunt pre- 
vious to this visit. Father had told me that 
she was several years my senior and had never 
married, leaving me to picture her in my mind. 





It had | 


dering why one possessed of so rare gifts should 
remain single, in my usual, impulsive way, I 
ventured to ask what I had so often wished to 
know, so, while she was playing an interlude, 
I said :— 

‘* Aunt Winnifred, why have you never mar- 
ried?”” I saw immediately from the pained 
expression of her face, that I had touched on 
sacred ground, and really felt regret for so 
doing. 

She did not reply at once, but stopped play- 
ing, and nervously turned over some loose 
sheets of music; she soon spoke, but with a 
visible effort to control her feelings. 

“Grace, my dear,” and she turned toward 
me, ‘It is not best for you to know my reason. 
Heaven forbid that you, dear girl, should ever 
pass through such an ordeal!’’ Andshe turned 
again to the piano and played one of Mendels- 


| sohn’s tender ‘Songs without Words.” 


I could now see why she had rejected her 
suitors, and saw that she had assumed gayety 
for my pleasure. I felt more remorseful, as I 


| thought of the hallowed place that I had in- 


Of course she was a spectacled spinster, with | 


dignified mien and precise manners, and pos- 
sessed the peculiar whims and fancies of old 
maids in general. Ah, disappointment was in 
store for me. The lady father introduced as 
Aunt Winnifred did not appear a day older 
than 1 (after consulting my mirror). It puz- 
tiled me that father had never spoken more of 
aunt; she had so many charms both of body 
and mind, and in my eyes was surpassing beau- 
tifuls; her modest and winning manner ren- 
dered her a most lovable person. How strange 
it seemed to me that such a person should re- 
main single; but the occasional dimness of her 
soft, hazel eyes was a painful evidence to me 
that she suffered in secret. The trials of her 
own heart never passed her lips, but I felt, as 
I became more intimate with her, that she had 
her own sad reasons for remaining single. 

For several weeks after her arrival, a com- 
plete whirl of gayety absorbed our time. Aunt 
Winnifred had created a sensation in our circle. 
The richest and proudest bowed before her, 
and besought the honor of her hand, but her 
heart appeared to be cold, and her demeanor 
had never descended to encouragement. All 
were rejected. In spite of this, she was more 
than ever admired. 

But to return to this lovely morning. I was 
lounging, dolee far niente like, upon the sofa 
listening to the music and voice of Aunt Win- 
nifred at the piano, as song after song poured 
forth from her lips, with a sweetness and pu- 
tity that was absolutely thrilling ; her voice, al- 
though she made no professions of superiority, 
was something so extraordinary in its compass 
4s to make every one envy her the gift. It 
fairly dispelled my indolent feelings, and, won- 


truded on. 

Father entered the library as Aunt Winnifred 
had ceased playing the song. I could see from 
the joyful expression of his face that he had 
good news, and was convinced of it when he 
handed me an open letter, telling me that 
brother Hugh would soon arrive at home, pos- 
sibly New-Year’s day. He had sailed from 
Liverpool and would reach New York by the 


| thirty-first. 


Aunt Winnifred’s visit had almost drawn to 
a close; she would remain until after New- 
Year’s day, for she wished to see brother Hugh. 
It was our usual custom to give a New- Year’s 


| féte; since brother Hugh would be at home, 


father consented to give a grand ball in honor 
of his arrival and Aunt Winnifred’s departure. 

There remained only three days of the old 
year, and Aunt Winnifred apparently entered 
heartiiy into all the arrangements for the ball. 
I felt my inferiority in planning, she was so 
much wiser than I, and was just the person for 
the occasion, so I submitted to her superior 
taste and judgment in these matters. 

The eventful night at length arrived. My 
disappointment was keen in not seeing brother 
Hugh, but Aunt Winnifred cheered me up, 
telling me that he would probably arrive in 
time for the ball. 

Aunt Winnifred looked so charming, arrayed 


lina pearl-colored silk, with no ornament save 


| prise. 
had left home, over six years ago. 


a delicate tea-rose, which fastened the rich lace 
at her throat, and one to correspond gleamed, 
star-like, in her dark hair, a fit emblem, I 
thought, for the lovely woman they adorned. 
As we, Aunt Winnifred and I, descended 
into the anteroom, which opened into the par- 
lors, brother Hugh met us, to our happy sur- 
How handsome he had grown since he 
I had rea- 
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son to be proud of him, and needed only his 
presence to complete my happiness. 

He had only arrived two hours before, and 
found ail the hotel, where he had taken a 
friend, in commotion because of the ball, and, 
wishing to share the honors, hastened home. 

We entered the parlors to receive the guests. 
Brother Hugh left us, but soon returned with 
a tall, handsome stranger, whom he introduced 
as Doctor Elisler, his friend and colleague. I 
admired him from the first ; but it is one of my 
weaknesses to admire handsome men. I no- 
ticed Aunt Winnifred turn very pale, and trem- 
ble—too much so, I thought, for a stranger, 
but she remarked that they had met before. 
The stranger’s handsome face fairly glowed 
with delight at meeting her. 

At that moment one of Strauss’s most inspir- 
ing waltzes struck up, and several couples 
were instantly formed. I departed with broth- 


— 


Aunt Winnifred did not return to her home 
as soon after New Year’s as she had expected, 
but was married quietly at our house, after 
which Doctor and Mrs. Ellsler made a short 
trip to her home, to settle up affairs, then re. 
turned to C——, where the doctor and brother 
Hugh had formed a partnership for the prac. 
tice of medicine. 

Iam still Grace Arnold. I am only waiting 
to form some partnership, hoping it will have 
a tinge of romance, as Aunt Winnifred Ellsler’s 


| had. 





er Hugh, who was to be my first partner, while | 
| The winds swept fitfully adown the Po’s swift, flash- 


Doctor Ellsler led Aunt Winnifred, who never 
waltzed, toward the library. 

After the waltz I entered the library, and 
was indeed surprised to find Aunt Winnifred 
there still. 
could not understand it, when they were almost 
entire strangers, as I supposed, for Aunt Win- 
nifred’s manner hitherto, before strangers, had 
not been so friendly ; but my curiosity was not 


How bappy they both were; I | 


then satisfied, for I was engaged for a quadrille | 


which was beginning to be formed. 

It would be impossible to enter into all the 
delights of the ball. The festive scene at length 
closed as the blue light of the morning appeared. 
After the last carriage disappeared, there re- 
mained our family, brought happily together 
once more after years of separation, Aunt Win- 
nifred and Doctor Ellsler, who were to remain 
as our guests. 

That morning, when we retired to our room, 
and before we closed our eyesin slumber, Aunt 
Winnifred, who was happier than she had been 
for years, told me her heart’s story. How, 
years ago, when she was little more than a 
child, the doctor, who was then a young phy- 
sician with a small practice, had stolen her 
heart, and they became engaged. Her parents | 
objected on account of his poverty, and her 
youth. He wisely advised her not to marry 
against their wishes, that he could wait for her 
until he could meet their requirements; but 





TASSO. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





CLOUD-GIRT Pheebus slowly sank into his rosy bed, 
While emerald-crested mount afar threw back his 
arrows red; 


ing waves— 
Swept sad as those that moan within old ocean's 
prison caves. 


Great palaces o’erhung the stream—<dropped dusk 
upon its tides, 

Where murmurous wavelets ever washed the wall’s 
gray, polished sides; 

While from a massive, sombre pile that crowneda 
distant hill, 

Rang out upon the stilly air the summoning vesper 
bell. 


Within a terraced garden decked with statue, fount, 
and bloom, 

Where starry jasmines upward sent a subtle, rich 
perfume, 

Where vines among the cypresses a tangled or 
wove, 

A silver lute’s low, plaintive strains wound softly 
through the grove: 


| Strains breathing of a heart that writhed in Sorrow’'s 





she determined never to marry any but the | 
man she loved, and in all these long years she | 


had loved him, and had patiently waited for 
him. The doctor went to Europe, where he 
gained more knowledge and a good reputation, 
and once more returned to his native country, 
searcely expecting, yet not surprised to find 
her Winnifred Arnold still. He had always 
remained faithful to her, and on this New- 
Year’s night they had renewed their engage- 
ment. And this was why she had never mar- 
ried. 


weird embrace, 
And sad as winds that whisper round the dear, last 
resting place 
Of one we love. 
tain’s flow 
Which ‘neath the gibbous moon threw back a cold, 
unearthly glow. 


His gray eyes sought Cosandoli’s old turrets gray 
that loom 

| In solemn, ghosity grandeur *gainst the heaven's 
starry dome; 

| Then fell upon a casement from which gleamed a fit- 
ful light 

That threw unsteady lances out upon the darkening 
night. 


Footsore and weary, he had wandered through the 
summer lands, 


The minstrel stood beside a foun. 


| Afar from beauteous Naples, where he'd played 


upon the sands 

In childhood’s hours, the object of a watchful moth- 
er's care, 

Where ne’er acloud uprose to dim the bright horizon 
there. 


Oh, those golden hours, when he launched upon the 
bay, 

Dancing o’er its bosom singing some blithe rounde- 
lay. 
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Then, clinging to his mother’s hand he climbed 
Vesuvius’ sides, 


P : . s | 
O’er which in olden time down swept death-dealing 


lava tides. 

With boyish wonder oft he listened to the direful 
tale 

Of human life buried beneath that fearful, fiery hail. 

The young, the beautiful, the fair, proud manhood, 
strong and brave, 

Engulfed in one short hour within a burning, voice- 
less grave! 


Full oft he ’d steered his bright boat o’er strong arch 
and banquet room, 

Where youths and lovely maids had met in all life’s 
glorious bloom, 

Not dreaming that the mount defined against the 
drifting cloud 

Woulde’er enwrap their great, proud city ina molten 
shroud. 


He'd sojourned in imperial Rome where crime and 
power stalked, . 

Where lust of gold and hydra -headed persecution 
walked ; 

Had mused on Monte Cavo’s height—by Tiber’s flood 
had stayed 

Where centuries agone a band of humble Christians 
prayed. 


He’d walked in Quintian meadows and along the 
Appian Way, 

Where e’en the breezes whispered of vain pomp’s 
swift, fleeting day; 

At Padua, swept his harp and sung of Godfrey's 
wondrous feats 

Before the Moslem oped to him the Holy City’s gates. 


He'd lingered long in Tuscany, whose lovely grape- 
hung bowers 

Him softly wooed to spend his life in that fair land 
of flowers; 

The sunny, vine-clad vales shut in with towering 
mountain chain, 

To which it seemed grim, adverse fate might en- 
trance seek in vain. 

Upon the purling streets of that great city on the 
isles, 

Where the sea doth ebb and flow ’mid massive mar- 
ble piles, 

He'd floated and had stood upon the fearful Bridge 
of Sighs, 

Above which men had passed to cells where hope 
could never rise. 


And often he had mused beneath the silent, silver 
moon 

In St. Mark’s square, where all night long the gon- 
dolier’s quaint tune 

Resounded—sometimes faint, then loud, along each 
floating street, 

Now stealing into palaces where pomp and fashion 
meet. 

But all the charms of gay, grand cities him could not 
enchain, 

His footsteps to Terrara turned again and yet again; 

Drawn by the mystic cords of love, for Este’s princess 
fair, 

Sweet Leonora, best and loveliest of the land, dwelt 
there. 


Grim, iron-browed Misfortune e’er since his boyhood 
days 

Had dogged his track e’en while he sung his love- 
liest, sweetest lays; 

And now, an air of prescience lingered round his 
noble brow, 








Dim adumbration of that fate "neath which his soul 
must bow. 





His home a noisome prison was, and he had bribed 
that night 

His keeper to withdraw his bars and let him drink 
the light 

Of heaven once more. 
quickly sought, 

Within whose bosky shades revolved the poet’s every 
thought. 


His grave eye never left the casement where out on 
the glooms 

The yellow lances softly flickered in the acacia 
plumes, 

Flickered through the sitken, purple curtains hang- 
ing there, 

From whose lustrous folds looked forth Terrara’s 
daughter fair. 


Through vines upon the marble floor the ghostly 
moonbeams coil, 

And in the golden censers burn a costly, perfumed 
oil; 

Rich works of art—statues and pictures rare adorn 
the room, 

And over all there hovers low a heavy, brooding 
gloom. 


Her quick ears catch the pulsing strains that from 
the garden rise, 

Her deep eyes brighten like the stars that glow in 
southern skies ; 

Across the tesellated floor her robes of velvet glide, 

With beating heart she swift descends the marble 
stairway wide. 


Cosandoli’s green graves he 


Deep within the dusky grove sepulchral breezes 
moan, 

Alway upon their hapless love a baleful star hath 
shone ; 

They seek a grotto where the purling river, darkling 
lies— 

With furtive glances backward cast—they fear the 
palace spies. 

The viewless hours swiftly speed—they part to meet 
no more 

’Till they have crossed the mystic Styx and reached 
the shining shore; 

He to his noisome cell returns—she to the palace, 
where 

Amid the draper’d walls there lurks the demon of 
despair. 

The earth once more her orbit tracked on time’s 
swift, rushing wheels, 

When on the princess’ waiting ear Death’s welcome 
summons steals; 

Seven years he pined in dungeons dank, ’mid clank- 
ing chains and lone, 

The child of genius asked for bread—alas, received 
a stone. 

When chilling dissolution fell upon his gracious face, 

They bore him to the Vatican—crowned him with 
glowing bays; 

Oh, mockery! the quivering leaves with death’s cold 
dews were dim! 

Ah, one more prophet man had stoned that Heaven 
had sent to him. 


—_—---—o_- ——— 


HE who does a good turn should never re- 
member it. 

Many take less care of conscience than their 
reputation. 
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UNTO THE END. 


BY FLORA A. HALEY. 








Ir was one of those mild, sunshiny days, 
that sometimes follow a most fearful winter 
storm ; a day that makes the heavens a won- 
derfully radiant picture, and the earth horribly 
ugly—at least under foot—and relaxes the 
nerves, and makes poor human nature languid 
and discontent ; a day when things go by con- 
traries ; when the fire burns too much, and it 
won’t do to let it go out, for it may be freezing 
cold by morning ; when one wants to go some- 
where, headache or not, and it is impossible to 
go at all. No book is interesting, and games 
are a nuisance, especially when you have no 
one to play them with you. And more than 
all, it was a day when good hard work would 
have been a blessing, and Dorrie Rathburn 
hadn’t a thing to do. 

She was sitting by the window, rocking 
slowly, and drumming idly on the glass, look- 
ing far out over the broad expanse of unbroken 
snow, with tall pine sentinels standing at ir 
regular intervals, as if to guard its unsullied 
whiteness, unmindful that the warm sun was 
making fearful inroads on the glistening purity 
of their treasure. 

It was a level country, and she could see 
more than a miie in the distance, and in all 
that space there were perhaps three or four 
houses. One horse and cutter could be seen 
on the road, and by looking closely she saw 
two men busy about the nearest farm-house. 
It was lonely and disheartening to any one, 
unless it be to those who have reached an age 
when such perfect quiet and peace brought its 
own blessing, or else had been reared amidst 
such scenes and cared for no other. 

After sitting like that for an hour, Dorrie 


turned back impatiently to the scene within, 


and tried for an instant sincerely to be con- 
tent; but the bright rag carpet, the scarlet 
chintz furniture, the glowing fire, the lazy old 
eat, and the constant tick ticking of Aunt 
Esther’s knitting-needles, set the nerves on 
edge again. 

“IT cannot bear it! I shall go wild in a min- 
ute if I can’t go somewhere, or do something. 
Such a life as this is horrible!” 

“You might get some of that yarn in the 
closet and set you up a pair of stockings, Dor- 
rie; your pillow-case is not full by half yet,” 
suggested her aunt, mildly. 

‘What an absurd notion that is! As though 
a girl couldn’t get married until she had an 
allotted number of stockings! I’ve got a 
dozen pair now, and I won’t knit another one 
in two years, if I never am married !”’ she said, 
pettishly, walking up and down the floor. 

“There is your patch-work.” 

**T hate patch-work! It almost seems just 
now as if I hated everything; as if I had got 











into the wrong place, and was so cramped in I 
must break the bonds that hold me.’’ 

**T hope, Dorrie, that you will find the bonds 
that Harvey binds you with will be easier to 
bear ;’’ the words were playful, and the voice 
gentle, but the good iady’s face was full of 
trouble. 

‘That is just it, Aunt Esther. I try hard to 
believe every day that 1 love Harvey Densmore, 
and generally I succeed, especially when we 
are together; but such a day as this, when I 
am neither good nor happy, the thought of 
being his wife fills me with such dread that | 
would rather die,’’ she said, hiding her face in 
her hands, and sobbing bitterly. 

‘*Harvey is good’”’— 

‘‘He is too good for me altogether ; and he 
is so patient with my selfish faults that I am 
ashamed of myself. But for all that, to live 
quietly as he does all my life, would make me 
end my days in a lunatic asylum.”’ 

“See here, my darling,’”’ said wise Aunt 
Esther, ‘‘we won’t abuse Harvey, nor his life 
either, because we have been sitting alone, 
and have grown discontented, this bright day. 
I was intending to go down to the mill and take 
some things to Susy Raymond to-morrow, but 
Thomas shall harness at once and we will go 
now instead ; and, coming back, you may stop 
for Jennie Langdon, and we will have a pleas- 
anter evening than to-day has been.’’ 

It was terrible riding, and the trusty old 
horse would sink through the soft snow at 
almost every step; once they went quite over, 
and Dorrie won back her smiles at the mishap, 
while Aunt Esther timidly shrank from any 
more of them, and would have gone back, 
only that for the eighteen years of Dorrie’s 


life she had striven persistently to forget her- ° 


self for the sake of the dear child who had 
been intrusted to her from infancy. 

Then the day that had been so monotonous 
to Dorrie was full of sad though sweet memo- 
ries toher. Just thirty years ago that evening, 
she had been brought to that old farm-house 
the happiest little bride in the world, with noé 
the shadow of a cloud to dim the brightness of 
her precious sunlight ; but as the years rolled 
around, time, with his sickle, reaped her roses, 
and left her only the thorns. Troubles of all 
kinds poured upon her thick and fast. First 
her father, her mother, and her only brother, 
by some strange fatality, were taken from her 
within a few weeks of each other; then the 
little babe that nestled in her bosom was 
stricken by the hand of death ; and it was but 
little after that, through speculation and mis- 
management, they nearly lost their home, and 
it took years of labor and economy to cancel 
the debts ; and when they were finally paid to 
the last cent, and they had begun to make re- 
pairs, and lay a little aside for the inevitable 
rainy day, her husband was brought from the 
woods wounded unto death by a tree falling 
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upon him; and poor Aunt Esther felt her 
brave heart shrink from the burden, and in 
very weakness she prayed to die, too. 

But it is through suffering that we are taught 
how to live, and more than earthly hands were 
about her in her hour of utter need, when she 
eried out in bitter agony, and as gold from the 
crucible she rose from her sorrows purified. 
The twelfth anniversary of her marriage, which 
occurred only a few wéeks after her husband’s 
death, John Rathburn came from the nearest 
railway station, and putin Aunt Esther’s arms 
his little motherless baby. 

‘Keep the child forever, Esther, and if you 
ean, give her the place your own baby would 
have filled. I know you will be good to her; 
better than ever I could be; for every time I 
look at her, I cannot help thinking that my 
precious wife gave up for this puny morsel of 
humanity a life infinitely dearer to me than 
my own. It’s neither kind nor fatherly, but 
just now I can’t help it, when my heart is ery- 
ing so sorely for Eunice.”’ 

And dear Aunt Esther cuddled the little one 
up to her soft neck, and with tears in her eyes 
looked up and understood that the good Father, 
who never forgets us, and never afflicts us 
willingly, had remembered the day, and early 
had sent the sweet little comfort that was to 
be her sunshine in all the years to come. 

‘“God’s own gift to me,’’ she said that night, 
as she reverently opened the family Bible, and 
wrote the baby’s name Dorothy. It had a 


place there, you see, for John had been her | 


husband’s youngest and favorite brother. 

And so the years rolled on, and her great 
sorrow was lightened ; and now her little Dor- 
rie, from being her darling, had become the 
pet and beauty of the neighborhood ; and great, 
tall, handsome fellows were beginning to think 
that she would grace their homes a great deal 
better than she did her own. 


Harvey Densmore had been Dorrie’s cham- | 
pion since her first day at school, when she | 


talked out loud, and ran across the room in 
school-time to sit with him; and he was no 
laggard in love in later years, when other 
young men began to admire the piquant little 
beauty, and to think that he was appropriating 
her altogether too much to himself. Aunt 
Esther liked him; his farm joined hers, and 
he was Dorrie’s first offer ; and so it happened 
that before she thoroughly understood what 
love meant, or what it was to be free, she was 
his promised wife, and now in a little more 
than a year she was chafing over bonds that 
should have been flowery. 


It was only a girlish discontent, Aunt Esther | 


thought, and te brighten the steady monotony 

of their country life she opened her hous» °o 

summer boarders, much as she dreaded the 1n- 

toad upon the quiet that was so peaceful to her. 

They only offered their two front chambers, 

however, and, in reply to their advertisement, 
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two gentlemen came ia a quiet, unassuming 
way, to settle for the summer, causing no re- 
mark, and creating no furore in the country 
around about; but to traitorous Dorrie, a side 
door had been opened, and she had caught a 
glimpse of the wonderful treasures the beauti- 
ful world contained. 

Oliver Randall was a scholarly man—a book- 
worm, almost; and his constant studies had so 
worn upon him that he sought to renew his 
health from the fountain of pure air that only 
the country could afford. But he was gray, 
and sixty; kind always, but absent and for- 
geiful, and the last person in the world to 
apprehend danger from. 

Richard Osmund was a different man alto- 
gether, and might have been anywhere from 
twenty-five to forty. Evidently from the world 
and of it, he was courteous, deferential, digni- 
fied, an entertaining conversationalist, and a 
man too well bred to be forgetful of any one. 
His health was perfect, and the trout that filled 
the streams were his attraction. 

Careful of Harvey’s interest, and with an in- 
stinective dislike of his handsome face, Aunt 
Esther turned resolutely away ; but in spite of 
all her resolutions, his trunk was earried to 
the pleasant southwest chamber, and he was 
domiciled for the summer. 

‘*T really could not help it,” she said to Har- 
vey, when he remonstrated with her, ‘che was 
so pleasant, and 1 could offer no excuse for not 
taking him after the advertisement. My house 
was not full, you know?’’ 

‘‘No, of course not; but if you found him 
irresistible, what will he be to Dorrie, with his 
white hands and polished ways? I never 
thought of gentlemen, when I seconded so 


| warmly your plan of taking boarders, last 


spring.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be jealous, Harvey, without any rea- 
son, and give Dorrie credit for a /éttle sense. 
She will not forget that she is your promised 
wife, I assure you,’’ replied Aunt Esther, se- 
verely. 

And this same quiet Aunt Esther had a way 
of her own, that people understood and re- 
spected; and Ilarvey, much as he knew she 
thought of him, felt the rebuke, and went his 
way home troubled and perplexed. 

Dorrie did not say very much, but life for 
her that summer was a most exquisite pleas- 
ure ; and every enjoyment seemed to centre 
around Mr. Osmund. 

As for that gentleman, he trouted enough to 
keep up the reputation, but all the long sum- 


| mer afternoons he spent with Dorrie, teaching 


her to love the poets that he loved, and to reach 
up and grasp thoughts that she might other- 
wise have read and never noticed. Scott and 
Holland and Whittier and Tennyson, and 
scores of writers who have given us rare gems, 
whose lustre shall never grow dim, had come 
to seem like friends to her; and Richard Os- 
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mund watched the shadows flit over her face, 
or her eyes light up in appreciation of what he 
read, nntil he found her the most delightful 
study of them all. Then, lest he weary her, 
he brought down his chess-board, and taught 
her the many intricate moves that make up 
that most delightful game; and so proficient 
was she, that, after a little, he found it neces- 
sary to watch the game instead of herif he had 
any desire to checkmate her. 


low of more impurtance to you than I, whom 
you have promised to love as your husband?” 

‘‘He is neither foppish nor dandyfied ; and, 
more than all that, he is a gentleman, which 
you are not, or you would not talk so ugly, and 
come over here with your pants in you boots, 
and your overalls on,’’ she hurried on, too 
angry to think what she was saying, making 
every word none the less bitter because she 


| knew it was unjust. 


As the sunlight begun each day to wane, the 


little boat at the foot of the garden invited 
them, and, before Harvey could leave his farm 
work, they were floating down the river, and 
her sweet voice, mingled with his clear tenor, 
was wafted to the distressed lover on the even- 
ing breeze. ° 

Aunt Esther herself was sorely troubled 
about it, but, with all her pride in arms, she 
meant that Mr. Osmund should have no occa- 
sion for thinking that he could flirt seriously 
with her darling. She talked with Dorrie ear- 
nestly, but she had answered impatiently. 

‘There is no use talking, Aunt Esther, Mr. 
Osmund is a gentleman, and he has been very 


kind to me. He has made the world a brighter | 


place than I ever thought it could be; and he 
never said a silly thing in his life. Harvey is 
too ridiculous to be endured, and since I must 
live all my life with him, he need not begrudge 
me a few bright hours.”’ 

“A few? Dorrie, child, how you do distress 
me.”’ 

But Dorrie was away again, impatient of re- 
proof, and eager to hear the rest of Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline ;’’ and Aunt Esther saw 
that if she worked at all it must be by strategy, 
and she was a poor strategist. 

The boat was found to be broken one morn- 
ing, and no one knew anything about it; but 
instead of destroying the rides, that were too 


“I beg your pardon, Dorrie ; I do look care- 
less, but I came from my work just as soon as 
I knew that I must go away this afternoon; 
and I wish you could go with me.”’ 

‘*Well, I can’t, and there is no use saying 
any more about it,’’ she answered, irritated at 
his patience with her unkindness. 

He looked at her steadily a moment, feeling 
the pain her words had given him most keenly. 
“Dorrie, Lam trying to be just with you until 
you have time to find out your mistake. I 
think you love me, and I want to wait patiently 
until there is a rift in the clouds, and we are 
in clear water again. But—Dorrie—I don't 
want you to feel that our betrothal is onlya 
burden; I don’t want an unwilling wife, you 
know; only be very sure, darling, that you 
don’t mar our happiness forever ; and be very 
careful that you know your own heart.”’ 

He was gone without another word; and 
Dorrie went back to her dusting, conscious of 
a vague feeling of pain and unrest, and a shut- 


ting of her wilful heart to the fact that her 


dangerous, Mr. Osmund replaced it by a new" | 


one, painted and cushioned, and altogether an 
elegant affair, with Dorrie’s name in large let- 
ters upon the side; and Aunt Esther had to 
hide her chagrin as best she might, wondering 
where it would end, and if it would not be best 
to speak out piainly and have the engagement 
understood ; but before she had decided, Mr. 


former lover was a grandly noble man, if he 
had not quite the outward polish of travelled 
Mr. Osmund. 

She was not by any means happy, we never 
are when we know we are doing wrong; but 
she was never more bewitchingly beautiful 
than that afternoon, when, in buff cambric and 
blue ribbons, she stepped lightly into the boat 
for the anticipated sail to Cranebeck. 

It was a delightful ride; the ruins were pic- 


| turesque, and they met a party of tourists, Mr. 


Densmore came over one morning, and, stand- | 


ingin the kitchen door for a momentalone with 
Dorrie, said, gently :— 

“T am going to Waterford this afternoon, 
dear, and I would like to start immediately 


after dinner if you can be ready as soon, for I | 


want you should see several things that we 
want by and by for our home.”’ 

“You act just as if yon expected me to run 
at every beck and call that you made me. [Jf 
you had cared to inquire I could have told you 
that Mr. Osmund and I had arranged to go this 
very day to Cranebeck.”’ 


“But, Dorrie, is this foppish, dandyfied fel- 


| should fall in the water if I tried.” 


| flushed as she said it. 


Osmund’s friends, some of them, who were so 
pleased with Dorrie and her charming sim- 
plicity, that Mr. Osmund was more than satis- 
fied with his companion, and more determined 
than ever as to his future course. 

Returning to the shore, after leaving their 
friends, it became necessary to pass a small 
stream of water by crossing ona fallen log, and 
not a large one either. Mr. Osmund crossed 
first without offering to assist her, then turn- 
ing, he said, quietly :— 

‘‘ Dorrie, we are separated now, but I love 
you; I want you to be my wife, and I ask you 
to come to me. Will you? I am waiting for 
you.” 

“You are eruel; you know I dare not, I 
Her voice 
was trembling with unshed tears, and her face 
In all other things 


' brave, in crossing water like that she was 4 
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coward, and he knew it; and had brought her 
that way on purpose. 

“You can if you love me, and my arms are 
open to take you. If you don’t love me, I 
will cross to you, and we will go back the other 
way.”’ Having said this as though it were the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, he stood there 
smiling, noting every change in the sweet, trou- 
bled face, and every dainty adornment from 
the glossy hair and blue ribbons to the trim 
little feet; making such a pretty picture as she 
stood there struggling with her fear and love. 
He did not deign to plead; but when she 
rose above her cowardice, and her feet were 
really on the log, he said, encouragingly :— 

“‘Look into my eyes steadily, Dorrie. You 
may trust me, you won't fall.’’ 

And she did not; nor did he come one step 
nearer to her. She came to him, as he meant 
she should, but his kisses fell on unconscious 
lips. Her fear was something she could not 
help, and for a moment he cursed himself for 
his folly, as he bathed her white face, but her 
first words reassured him. 

“T did the best I could.”’ 

“So you did, darling, and now you are mine, 
you know.” 

This was their wooing, and there was some- 
thing about it that did not find an answering 
thrill in Dorrie’s heart, proud as she was of 
her lover; but, having won her, he was ardent 
enough, and immediately decided on a speedy 
wedding day. His will decided everything, 
and Aunt Esther was forced to yield an un- 
willing assent, much as her heart misgave her. 
They were troublous times to every one, save 
to the two who seemed to have no care except 
for each other. Harvey never came near to 
look upon the ruin of his own lost happiness, 
and I doubt if in those days Dorrie, in the 
midst of the excitement and bustle that sur- 
rounded her, and the bright anticipations of 
the future that was opening so fairy-like, gave 
to him a thought. Had he not released her, if 
her bonds were a burden? and were they not 
worse than a burden? she asked Aunt Esther, 
when the matter was first talked over, and 
that gentle lady tried to forget the pangs she 
herself must feel at the separation, and to be 
content with the happiness that was brighten- 
ing her darling’s face so much. 

Once Mr. Osmund went to the city to pre- 
pare his home for his bride, and when he re- 
turned, the beautiful gifts he brought daz- 
zled Dorrie and astonished Aunt Esther, to 
whom diamonds and other rare gems had only 
been something to read about ; and I am afraid 
she began to feel proud of the high position 
Dorrie was to fill, and listened, much less dis- 
turbed, to the words that gave Dorrie to the 
man who had chosen her from a world of 
beautiful women. 

It was a simple wedding, and then, in her 
elegant travelling dress that had been ordered 
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by her new husband, Dorrie was whirled away 
te her new home with tears quickly dried, for 
Mr. Osmund disliked scenes, and had hastened 
the sorrowful parting. After that, while they 
travelled, life was a panorama, with each 
shifting scene more beautiful than the last; 
and Dorrie idly wondered sometimes if her 
heart might not break with its weight of 
happiness. By and by they tired of this, and 
longed for the new home that henceforth was 
to be hers; but somehow, from the very first 
hour, there seemed to be an awakening from 
the dream that had been so blissful. An aunt 
and cousin of Mr. Osmund’s were there to wel- 
come them, and while they touched her hand 
politely and put their lips to her cheek, they 
received him almost gushingly, and he seemed 
to notice no difference. Then they were over- 
poweringly stylish, while Dorrie felt strange 
and unaccustomed to the elegant dinner dress 
that her husband had desired her to wear. 
They talked of things she knew nothing about, 
and was not interested in; and they had dishes 
on the table that she had never seen before ; 
and once between the courses, when she felt 
their coldly critical eyes were upon her, she 
let fall a delicate crystal goblet, as she was 
raising it to her lips. The ladies’ cold stare 
was annihilating, and Mr. Osmund’s frown 
was blacker than midnight; but he did not 
forget to be courteous, as he rang for a servant 
to clear away the refuse, nor to remark pleas- 
antly that Mrs. Osmund was tired from her 
long journey. 

Mrs. Saunders waited for Dorrie to give the 
signal for adjourning to the drawing-room, 
and Dorrie, poor child! scarcely realized that 
it was her home and her duty, and, with rising 
anger, Mr. Osmund was obliged to do it him- 
self, while he chafed at the scorn in the eyes 
of Belle and his aunt. For the first time, he 
was seriously angry with his wife, and she, 
feeling most unhappy and oppressed, scarcely 
knew the cause of his frowns and avoidance of 
her. Going up stairs with Belle on his arm, 
laughing and chatting gayly, he almost forgot 
about it, however, and left it to Mrs. Saunders 
to inflict the last wound. 

“You must not mind Belle and Dick, Mrs. 
Osmund,”’ she said, putting her arm around 
the young bride; ‘‘they have always been 
lovers, and would have been man and wife, 
only they were foolish enough to quarrel last 
spring, and then he found you.”’ 

It was only a little sting, but it grew deeper, 
and rankled in the young heart bitterly; yet 
that evening passed away very creditably, for 
Dorrie was a lady born and bred, however in- 
experienced she might have been, and thongh 
she knew how severely she was criticised. 
But once in her own room, the poor child shed 
the bitterest tears she had ever known, and 
had no husband to hold her closely and com- 
fort her with promises of a better future. 
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And this first day was but a poor sample of the 
days that were to fill up her life, and a recital 
of half her trials would filla volume. Every 
one said that Mr. Osmund was a most courteous 
husband, and he certainly dressed his wife 
elegantly ; but the charm of her sweet face 
was gone when his aunt’s sneers condemned 
her, and he doubted his wisdom in being so 
hasty; yet she bore his name, and not many 
times did he have occasion to rebuke her for 
any unfortunate contretemps. He liked to 
see her admired, for it did credit to his good 
taste, and in his home he never in the least 
suffered his will to be gainsaid; and Dorrie 
suffered patiently, too proud to complain of 
her husband, though in utter sadness she longed 
for the home she was forbidden ever to visit. 

Once Aunt Esther came to her; but, though 
no words were spoken to that effect, she under- 
stood that she was not welcome by the master 
of the house ; and, though her darling’s heart 
was breaking, she dared’ not goagain. Poor 
Dorrie’s parting had been in her own room, 
where, clasping her aunt convulsively, she 
said :-— 

“Tell Harvey I did not know my own heart. 
[ sought the kernel of iife’s best joys, and 
found only an empty shell. My happiness has 
turned to dust and ashes. Ask him to forgive 
me, and may God's best blessings be in store 
for him, while I look afar off unto the end.” 


“=> a 
CONVOLVULI. 


BY E. 8. HOPKINS. 








BLow open bugles of bloom, 

O beautiful bugles of bloom! 
Wake to life at the kiss of the dew, 

Untwist in the odorous gloom ; 
Wake to die at the death of the dew, 

O beautiful bugles of bloom! 


Blossom in purple and white, 

In crimson, and searlet, and white, 
Tempt the kiss of the amorous sun, 

Bloom of the midsummer night ; 
Lift your tips to the amorous sun 

In crimson, scarlet, and white. 


Blush into roseate red, 

From pink into roseate red, 
Tremble and droop at his hot caress, 

Till faded, and withered, and dead; 
Dead for the love of his hot caress, 

Mingle your purple and red. 


—e > 


ALL useless misery is certainly folly, and he | 


that feels evils before they come may be deserv- 
edly censured ; yet surely, to dread the future 
is more reasonable than to lament the past. 
The business of life is to go forward ; he who 
sees evil in prospect meets it in his way; but 
he who catches it by retrospection turns back 
to find it. That which is feared may sometimes 
be avoided, but that which is regretted to-day 
may be regretted again to-morrow. 





ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER 
VALLEY HOME. 


. 
LETTER V. 

DEAR MR. Goprey: We have had quite a gay 
month, considering that we are shut off from 
the world by a range.of mountains, and are 
thirty miles from a railroad, It is true that 
for a whole week I was deprived of the society 
of Alphonse (as he insisted that I should call 
him, and I have gotten accustomed to it now). 
The boys took him to the Alleghenies on a 
grand hunting excursion, where he killed one 
fine deer, lots of turkeys and pheasants, and 
even saw a bear. ‘i reckon’’ he didn’t try 
much to kill that. Nat, Cousin Jeb, and half 
a dozen other of our cousins, made up the 
party, and they had a great time. I almost 
wish ladies could go a-hunting; I always 
longed to camp out. Over in Shenandoah, 
where Aunt Mildred lives, I used to see 
‘“‘movers’’—as they were called there, ‘emi- 
grants’? you would call them—going from the 
Atlantic counties to Kentucky. They were 
sometimes so poor that they packed their chil- 
dren on a cow ; one on each side, like hampers. 
There was a beautiful creek about a hundred 
yards ,from the house, down the old lane, on 
the banks of which they used to ‘camp ;’’ and 
when they would come up to the house, as 
they invariably did, to ask for a few vegetables 
and some milk, I would always go to the camp 
| with the hired boy auntie would send down 
| with bread and all kinds of nice things. Dear 
| old auntie! she always said that such poor 
people needed all the help they could get on 
their long journey, especially if there were 
young children or old people along with them. 
| Now, no matter how poor they seemed to be, 
, I somehow always envied them a little—their 
+ Bohemian life, the al fresco supper, the strong 

lights and shades, and the knowledge that 

they were constantly shifting scenes, yet al- 
ways lodged, during the long, long journey, 

‘under the greenwood tree.” I think there 

must be a little of the gypsy in my nature, I 

am so fond of the free, wild woods. There is 

one of Burns’ songs I sang to Alphonse one 

day we were in Harper's Glen—it seemed that 

the description is so @proepos to the scene, and 

every time we walk in the woods he has me 

repeat it. It is the “Birks of Aberfeldy.” 
| You know the two stanzas— 


| 


“The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 
The hoary cliffs are crowned wi’ flowers, 
While o’er the linns the burnie pours, 


And, risin’, weets wi’ misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy.” 


These two stanzas describe our glen exactly. 
| Well, when I am there, with friends and a 
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good luncheon, dressed in calico and a straw 
hat, I feel as if I had reached the very height 


of enjoyment. Then, if we catch a trout or 
two, no matter how small they be, and make 
up a fire to cook them, the finishing touch is 
added to the picture. Whenever I cross the 
mountains I make a point of taking lunch and 
stopping at a spring to eat it; this being, in 
my estimation, the next best thing to camping 
out all night. Ido not wonder that the boys 
enjoyed their hunting party on those grand old 
mountains, where one can look out for sixty 
miles over the magnificent landscape, where 
all is fresh and unpolluted by the axe of the 
settler, and where nature rules the scene. 

But you may believe that mother and I had 
a nice time alone while they were gone. My 
dear, blessed mother! how I shall dread to 
leave her, if it is only fora few months! She 
could not help feeling very badly at first; but 
Alphonse promised her faithfully that we 
would live in the Valley at least half the year, 
as long as she and father lived; and I know 
he will keep his promise sacredly. And I 
know, too, that if he lives in Virginia that 
long, there will be links enough forged to keep 
him longei ; and, although I shall dearly love 
to travel, I know I will always love to call 
Virginia ‘home.’ 

We are to be married in May, and go imme- 
diately to Europe. After passing a couple of 
months at the family estate with his parents, 
we will make a four-months’ tour on the con- 
tinent and in Great Britain; and, after again 
visiting at ‘‘L’Esperance,”’ will sail from Ca- 
lais for America in the latter part of October. 
Father and mother are to meet us in Washing- 
ton, and pass a few weeks with us, and in the 
following spring, after the adjournment of 
Congress, we will once more see our dear old 
Valley, and set up our Lares and Penates 
within its encircling walls. We are to havea 
summer cottage like Lucy’s near the old home. 

But I am speaking of things too far in the 
future. At present our plans are that I shall 
go with Nat and Lucy for a part of the winter. 
I cannot stay from mother all the season, even 
if Alphonse ¢s there. I must stay with my 
parents half the time at least. But now it is 
thought best that I go to the city. Lucy is to 
attend to the purchase of my modest trousseau, 
as this will take all care from mother, who 
would not know how to go about it anyway. 
Dear old father has given me a nice little sum 
for this purpose, and I feel sure of being 
dressed well enough. I never could see the 
use in spending a fortune on dress, simply be- 
cause one is going to be married. I would 
much prefer having the money afterwards, 
with which to purchase statuary and paintings. 
I understand, too, that one making the tour of 
Europe needs really very little; that much 
baggage is in the way, and liable to be lost. 
And, as for being presented at Court and all 
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that nonsense, I’m sure I will have none of it ; 
as if the kings and queens ever thought of the 
vain woman again who came there just to say 
she had seen Her Majesty! If I want to see 


| her at all, I prefer to visit the Theatre Royale, 





and see her quietly sitting in her box. 
One thing I must tell you. By some means 
Alphonse discovered my mother’s weakness 


| for fine China-ware, and one day he said to her 


that he intended bringing her a handsome set 
of Sevres or Dresden on our return to Virginia. 


| She said afterwards, slyly, ‘‘Ah, Allie! Al- 


| phonse knows very well that it will come to 





you at last, as I have no one else to leave it 
to.”” Yet I could see plainly enough that she 
was delighted with his thoughtfulness, 

Nat and Lucy are already preparing for their 
remova! to Washington, and, of course, Aunt 
Hitty goes with them. We will occupy the 
same old place on K Street, and I am so glad 
of it! It will be just like going to another 
home. 

Lucy has a great time with an old bachelor 
farmer who lives with them, and who is going 
to remain in the house all winter to take care 
of things, and attend to the horses and cows. 
She will say, ‘‘Now, Mr. Ritenour, please 
keep plenty of wood and a good fire in the 
dining-room, so that my flowers won’t freeze”’ 
(for, notwithstanding she had resolved to keep 
none but hardy plants, she could not resist 
Aunt Hitty’s repeated offers of slips). 

‘Never you mind about that,’’ he will reply ; 
‘thar never was anything o’ that sort that I’)I 
forgit. You’ll come home an’ find your flow- 
ers jest as good an’ a little better ’n when you 
leave ’em. I reckon I hain’t kep’ house an’ 
raised flowers forty year for nothin’.’% 

“IT know you’re a nice hand with flowers, 
Mr. Ritenour,” she will respond; ‘‘but these 
are hot-house plants, you know, and not the 
kind you have raised.”’ 

‘‘Laws a massy, Miss Lucy! but I know 
jest as much about these flowers as you do, 
an’ all other keynds o’ plants. I’ve seed lots 
of ’em out in lowy;’’ for it is Mr. Ritenour’s 
peculiarity that nothing is ever mentioned, 
either in botany, natural history, witchcraft, 
or in any science whatever, that he doesn’t 
know all about it; and if it chances to be 
something acknowledged by all to be unknown 
in Virginia, he is sure to say he has ‘‘seed it 
when he was in I-o-wy.” 

One day ‘‘we girls’ made up a pilot to catch 
him. One spoke of the magnificent “ Victoria 
Regia,’’ a native of Brazil, and told how its 
flowers sometimes measured two feet across, 
and its leaves were so broad and strong, and 
spread over the water to such an extent, that a 
child of six years old could stand upon the leaf 
and not sink it. She had seen one in a grand 
floral exhibition when she was in New York. 

“Did you ever see any of them, Mr. Rite- 
nour?’ I asked. 
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“Oh, yes! 1 seed a-plenty of ’em when I | 
was out in I-o-wy,” he replied, with the great- | 
est air of sincerity. | 

We looked at each other, choked a little, 
jumped up and run to Lucy’s room, where we 
had our laugh out. I really think the old man 
entirely believes he has seen all these things. 
Being ignorant of all we learn from books, his 
imagination magnifies all that is in the past, 
and especially what he saw in that famous | 
journey to ‘‘Iowy”—which, in his opinion, | 
comprises the entire universe. But he is good, 
kind, and thoughtful, and a very valuable per- | 
son about the house. Perfectly honest, trust- | 
worthy, and economical, the pure gold far out- | 
weighs the tinsel, and Nat and Lucy value him 
highly, and would not hurt his feelings for the | 
world. Having no relatives worth speaking | 
of, their house makes him a pleasant home, 
while he fully compensates them for his board 
by taking almost the entire supervision of the 
farm and stock. 

Aunt Mehitable is getting almost homesick | 
for Washington, or will be, I’m sure, as soon | 
as the leaves begin to lose their beauty. I 
caught her the other day reading the society 
items in Nat’s city papers, and she is entirely-' 
posted upon theatrical topics. She says she’s | 
real sorry the Delanos are going out; not that 
she knows anything about the Secretary, only 
he looks real nice and old-fashioned. But she 
does like Mrs. Delano and her daughter, Mrs. 
Ames, ever so much, and would be sorry not 
to meet them this winter. She can tell me all 
about those who have returned from the water- 
ing-places, and who are married, and the gene- 
ral news of the city, of which J have taken 
little note this summer, I assure you. She has 
all the jams, jellies, and preserves set aside 
that she means to take to Washington with 
her; for she says she has as much right to take | 
some as Lucy has; but Nat insists that she 
only takes them beeause she knows everybody 
will praise them sc. The dear old lady seems 
unusually well and strong. She has been with 
us for a fortnight, and attended us in our nut- | 
tings, grape hunting, and huckleberrying, of 
which I have not yet said a word. 

The huckleberry party was made up a few 
days after I sent my last letter. We rode up 
the mountain in a large, two-horse wagon, with 
hay in ‘the bottom for seats. We had a won- 
derful luncheon; for Aunt Hitty said, “it’s 
astonishin”how much you can eat when you ’re | 
on the meuntains.” We had a boiled ham, a | 
roast turkey,-and fried chickens, besides pies, | 
pickles, and preserves. We brought a large | 
bottle of cream and plenty of coffee, with a | 
coffee-pot to make it in. Our dinner service 
consisted altogether of tin pie-plates, tin cups, | 
and iron knives and forks. But we hada large | 
and glossy “bird’s eye” linen table-cloth, and 
plenty of napkins neatly hemmed, made by my 





economical mother from the outer parts of worn 
table linen, which, the older it grows, the more 
satiny it looks when freshly ironed. And the 
table we laid on that old mountain top would 
have done your eyes good to look upon. In 
the first place the tins were scoured as bright 
as silver. Then, where it is so high, the leaves 
had already turned beautifully, and many of 
the ferns were bleached to a pale corn-color, 
looking as delicate as skeleton leaves. I got 
Alphonse to split several pieces of wood par- 


| tially through, and fix in wedges to hold them 


apart. I then arranged the ferns with a few 
bright leaves in the crack, some of the ferns 
very pale, and some a dark, rich green. The 
wedges were then removed and our pretty or- 
naments placed in a double row up the centre 
of the table (a large, flat rock). The wood 


| was then concealed with great fleeces of the 


most beautiful moss, and the first florist of 
New York could not have surpassed our table 
ornament. We also had a bunch of flowers 
here and there among the dishes, and bright 
leaves laid under each plate all about the edges, 
making stars of crimson and gold with discs of 
silver (?) There were sixteen of the party— 
aunts, uncles, neighbors, and cousins—and a 
more merry set of people never made the old 
mountain-top ring with shouts and laughter, 
The huckleberries grew as thickly as beans in 
a patch, and it was only fun to gather them. 
We filled bags with them until we had no more 
to fill. Then Aunt Hitty made another pot of 
her delicious coffee, and we made a second 
meal upon the remnants of our noonday feast, 
after which we came home, charmed and de- 
lighted with our trip. As for the view from 
the mountain top, no tongue could tell, no pen 
could describe its beauty. A gauzy vail of 
blue seemed to hang between us and the broad 
valley below, while the mountains on the op- 


“posite side appeared hundreds of miles away in 


the haze; and I could not help thinking that 
they stood guard over some valley as happy 
as that of Rasselas, where the people knew 
neither poverty, pain, nor death. 

Aunt Hitty has been helping us prepare 
autumn leaves for the parlor, and also to filla 
box which Alphonse is going to send to his 
mother in France. We have worked several 
days upon these beautiful gifts of the autumn, 
Aunt Hitty always selecting the loveliest for 
the box, as she says she wants the French 
folks to know something about our October 
woods. We have sewed many strips of white 
paper full of them for garlands, and others in 
bouquets; and, as I wanted Alphonse to see 
the effect, we have decorated the walls of the 
old parlor. He is never weary of admiring 
them, and says he knows his mother will be 
delighted with her box. We have ferns also, 
of many varieties, tacked in bouquets under 
our pictures. 
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Often Aunt Hitty would say, ‘‘ Now, M. Le- 
moine, di@ you ever see anything in France 
like that?” 

“No, indeed, madame,”’ he would reply. 
“Your valley is truly a Paradise, as you once 
told me it would be in October. I have surely 


found it so, and I know that my mother and | 


sister will think the same when they receive 
their portion of its beauty.” 

“Yes, it é a lovely place; but I never 
thought half so much about it till Lucy come 
down here and praised everything so. I don’t 
believe folks know how to enjoy the country 
half as well till they live in the city a long 
time. An’ I reckon that learnin’ an’ refine- 


merit has a good deal to do with it, too. Now | 


I know that in my young days I never heard 
people a-talkin’ o’ the beautiful sunsets, or the 
lovely autumn leaves. Work, work was all 
they thought about—the men of their farms 
an’ stock, an’ the women o’ their dairies an’ 
linen, their ‘risin’ sun’ quilts an’ their gardens. 
There’s the American ivy, that covers the 
Castle Rock back o’ the house here with its 
brilliant scarlet. Well, half the folks in the 
country think it’s poison, while every lady in 
the city knows it ain’t. Nat says the real poison 
ivy has only three leaves in a cluster, while 
this has five; but all I could do I couldn’t 
make the kinfolks over the mountain believe 
they could touch it with safety. So they rob 
themselves of the richest vine in all the woods 
from downright, obstinate ignorance.”’ 

‘“‘There’s no doubt, madame, that education 
engenders a taste for the beautiful. No lover 
of nature is so enthusiastic as an artist, from 
the very fact that all art, more or less, imitates 
nature, and if we wish to imitate anything we 
are obliged to study it. 
full of sweet surprises that one who begins to 
study her is sure to become continually more 
deeply enamored of her. 
earth, I think, can she be studied to greater 
advantage than in your beautiful valley.” 

This would bring her around once more to 
her home and its surroundings, and give her 
infinite satisfaction. 

I would like to tell you about the long walks 
we have taken during the last week, to all our 
favorite spots; but I could not, if I would 
(and I don’t think I would, if I could), tell of 
the talks we have had while taking these same 
walks. I think such close converse should be 
sacred from all ears, save the two pairs most 


interested. But we visited the great old oak, | 


and our hidden seat upon the side of Castle 


tock—hidden by a great chestnut tree which | 


grows at its foot; and the mossy spring half a 
mile from home, back of the rock, and a little 
way vp the mountain ; and the grotto near its 
foot, where the moss hangs in great sheets of 
emerald, like curtains, over the entrance; and 
the beautiful maple grove, and many other 
piaces. We have gone also on horseback to all 


Then, Nature is so | 


And in no spot of | 


| our favorite places—and now, he is gone! 
Well, we shall miss him continually, but I 
shall be very busy, and I can be better com- 
pany for my dear mother, who is not strong, 
and is never able to accompany us upon any 
of our excursions. 

In less than a month we go to the Capital, 
and this will probably be the last winter I 
| shall correspond with you. One of our ac- 
| quaintances, Miss Williams, of Capitol Hill, 

daughter of an ex-member of Congress, was 
| married a few days since. The groom is Mr. 

Wiswall, a dry-goods merchant of Washington. 

Miss Emma is one of the finest-looking ladies 
| I met last winter. 

Miss Josie Jewell, the Postmaster-General’s 
| daughter, was also married recently at her 
| home in Massachusetts, and, per contra, two 
young ladies of Washington last week re- 
nounced the world and entered a convent. So 
it goes on forever—the pursuit of happiness— 
| some seeking it in one field, some in another. 
I wonder if I ever can be happier than I have 
been here in my mountain home! And I have 
been so very happy during the summer that is 
past! I sometimes pause, when I’m sitting in 
the honeysuckle bower below the spring, which 
he loved so much, and ask myself if it can be 
| all real, if I am not dreaming, and almost ex- 
pect mother to take me by the arm and ask 
what I am sleeping out here for. One little 
distasteful drop has mingled itself in my cup. 
Poor Abe Harmer has worn such a woe-begone 
countenance that it has distressed me often, 
and I have as often wondered why people 
would not be more *‘ homeopathic” in their af- 
fections. But last evening Cousin Jeb came 
in with a grin upon his face. 
| Well, sis,” he said, ‘I reckon Abe’s a-git- 
| tin’ over it at last. You know I went up to 
the basket-meetin’ yesterday on Beacon Creek. 
Well, who do you think Abe had with him? 
| As lovin’, too, as a bee on a medder lily. 

Don’t know? Course not. Why, Malthy 

Wilkins! So you needn’t to look so sorry any 
| more. Reckon I|’ve noticed it.” 
| “QO Jeb, I’m ever so glad! They’ll just 
|suit. And he and I would have matched 
| about as well as Nat and Arethuse Simkins.”’ 
ALICE. 


———— mr oS 


THE ruins of old friendships are a more 
| melancholy spectacle than those of desolated 
palaces. They exhibit the heart that was once 
lighted up with joy, all damp and deserted, 
| and haunted by those birds of ill-omen that 


| only nestle in ruins. 

THE greater part of all the misehief of the 
| world comes from the fact that men do not suf- 
| ficiently understand their own aims. They 
have undertaken to build a tower, and spend 
| no more labor on the foundation than would 
be necessary to erect a hut. 
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OUT OF THE CLOUD. 


BY ORISSA SCRUGHAM HOPKINS. 





“O Gop!’ and with an almost breaking 
heart the girl turned away from the pine coffin 
where her father lay. Men had done their 
worst, and now he was resting. 


In a drunken spree a few months before, a | 
man had been killed, and it was decided that | 


Richard Haight had fired the fatal shot. Justice 


is sure and swift to the poor, and soon the sen- | 


tence in all its cruelty was passed. The girl 


with the set white face was his daughter. She , 


had hung around the jail doors till she was 
admitted to his cell. She shrank at first from 
the cowering mortal whose groans were so 
pitiful, for the strong man dreaded a felon’s 
death. Everything that could be done to save 
him without the ever-potent dollar she had 
done, but in vain. When the sentence was 
pronounced, she had risen in the court-room, 
and, facing the jury, had exclaimed, in clear, 
ringing tones: ‘‘Men, you are murderers, and 
may God make you see the woes you have 
caused the innocent!’’ 

The fatal day had come, and she had been 
in her father’s cell since the doors of the jail 


were opened. A Bible lay on the floor, and | 


the father had turned comforter. 
*“*There may be a God, but he hates us,’’ she 
said, bitterly. 


The pastor of her mother’s church came to | 


the cell, but she drove him away fiercely. 

‘Leave us alone! You can soon gloat your 
eyes on the man you are murdering. What 
devil from Hades taught man of a death so 
fiendish ?” 

But the summons had come, and, rising 
from the low cot, he gazed for a moment at 
the tortured girl. The folly and dissipation of 


his life had left few traces, and the hours of. 


meditation and repentance of the last few 
months had added a dignity to his face that he 
had never before possessed. 

“It is just, daughter,” he said, sadly. ‘I 
have wasted the years I have had, and now 
God withholds the others that might have been 
mine. I trust him, and am saved ‘as if by 
fire.’ Of this crime Iam innocent, but I can 
meet death ; and yet, my child, what a heritage 
is yours! But’’— 

The attendants were growing impatient, and 
the man left the cell forever. Throwing her- 
self on the narrow bed, burying her head in 
the pillow, yet warm with her father’s life, she 
lay moaning for hours, it seemed—not even 
mercifully unconscious, till some one roused 
her. 

‘* Lois, the body is ready.”’ 

Body! And so they had driven the spirit 
away. 


Who were the Haights? I knew that Mrs, 


| Haight’s father was the president of some 
eastern college, and that Richard Haight had 
been sent there, and had led a dissipated, idle 
life, and was finally expelled, taking with him 
as his wife a fair young girl, the only child of 
the stately president, who never spoke her 
name after the tidings were brought him. A 
| handsomer man than Richard Haight I never 
saw. I used to wonder sometimes whether 
some of the old heathen gods, with their mar- 
| vellously perfect forms, had come back to 
earth to dwell, and had received the names 
of mortals, when I saw the wild, dashing 
Haights. 

Well, Richard brought his bride home to his 
| father’s, and one morning a few months - later 
they were shocked to find the old man dead in 
his bed; murdered, perhaps, by some of his 
| own slaves. Then the crash came, and it was 
found, after the creditors were satisfied, that 
there remained scarcely a dollar. The boys 
wandered away, and Richard rented a part of 
the old home-place. For awhile he lived in- 
dustriously and soberly, and seemed trying to 
retrieve his fallen fortunes; but the tempter 
came, and the old career began. 

One child was born to them. She inherited 
all the beauty of the Haights, and the pride 
and strong will of her grandfather Tracy. 
She made few friends ; for, while sweetly gra- 
| cious to her inferiors, she could not endure the 
patronizing of those who would have recog- 
nized her for what the Haights once were. 
They had gradually sunk lower and lower, till 
at the time of her father’s death they were liv- 
ing in a little cabin on my father’s place. 
How keenly she felt the disgrace of her father’s 
course! Shut off from the companionship of 
| those of her own age, she lived only in books. 
All her leisure hours were spent in my father’s 
library, and she delighted in the studies that 
were my aversion, for I took more pride in my 
well-kept house and well-spread table, and 
| cared more for my dairy, which was the envy 
| of half the housekeepers in the county, than 
| for all the Greek and Latin authors that ever 
| died. True, I should never be remembered 
| after death, but I would make some of my 
| own household comfortable, and that was 
| more than could be said of some celebrities. 
| But I am wandering from my story. They 
| had given her the body, and the hearse was 
| waiting at the jail door. They buried him, 
| not in the graveyard, but under the trees in 
the cool, quiet woods, whose leaves, swept by 
| the night winds, seemed to murmur requiems 
| to the silent dead. And now what should 

they do? Mrs. Haight had seemed to sink 
into a kind of settled melancholy from which 
nothing could arouse her. They could make 
but a bare living off of the place. My father 
had died a few years before, leaving the farm 
| so heavily encumbered by debts that it would 
be years before I could justly help them. 
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One morning Lois came over with more 
animation in her looks than I had seen since 
the fatal day. 

“T have decided what todo. I have rented 
the place on shares, with your sanction, and 
it will support us, I think. I went yester- 
day to see Doctor Dawson, and, as he is very 
much in need of help, he is willing to take me. 
I have four recitations, of three-quarters of an 
hour each, and I am to work all the time that 
is not spent in the recitation-room. 
mence at six o’clock in the winter, and five in 
the summer, and my labors are ended after an 
early tea. 
home. I am to hold myself as much aloof 
from the girls as possible,’’ she added, bitterly. 

“Why, child, you can never stand it; you 
will break down.”’ But before she could reply 
I remembered the saying in our neighborhood, 
“You had to kill a Haight ; he would never die 
of his own accord.”’ 

“The taunts will be the hardest to bear,’ 
she said, ‘‘ but I can endure them all.” 

In the plain calico dress, that fitted the su- 
perb form so perfectly, there was a grace that 
others well might envy. Mind now. Witha 
pride that matched their own, she compelled 
the respect of the brilliant, ambitious girls, who 
knew that, no matter what efforts they might 
make, pale Lois Haight was sure to distance 
them. 

And the last school day had come. I deter- 
mined that for once she should be well dressed, 
and the soft, flowing robes of white well suited 
her stately beauty. 

Her subject was “‘ My Own,”’ and never had 
those walls echoed the sound of an appeal so 
fearless and burning in behalf of wounded hu- 
manity. Said a noble old gentleman, “ Had 
she been her father’s pleader, he would not 
now be mouldering under the grasses.”’ 

She applied for a situation in the school she 
had attended, but she was refused. ‘I couldn't 
have my children taught by the children of a 
murderer,”’ thought the women who had always 
known her. The failure hurt her. “ Aunt,” 
she said, for so I had taught her to call me, “I 
wanted to teach them by example, that we are 
what we make ourselves, that our own charac- 
ters may be noble and pure evenif disgrace 
does cast shadows over us.”’ 

“T shall have to turn farmer,’ she said, 
laughingly, one day; and she did, with such 
success that at the close of the year she threw 
in my lap, one day, the rent and five crisp one 
hundred dollar bills. ‘I shall double it next 
year,”’ she said. ‘I want to buy the old place, 
aunt, and a few acres of the land. I shall buy 
more as I am able.” 

Our planters stared aghast at a womar who 
could make money. Another year later, as Isat | 
in the beautiful room where she had enshrined 
her mother, who seemed to revive in the atmo- 


I com- | 


My lessons must be prepared at | n 





| sphere of peace and comfort by which she was 
surrounded, Lois said: — 
‘Aunt, lam going to commence my school 
next week. Come with me to my school-room.”’ 
| I followed her. An old log cabin had been 
| transformed into a pleasant little cottage of 
| two rooms. ‘‘ My school-room and my study,” 
| she said, briefly, as she turned the key and 
| we entered the school-room. A pleasant, airy 
room, with pictures on the walls and flowers 
| in the windows ; comfortable desks of oak, and 
| a dark ingrain carpet on the floor. 

“Who are your pupils?’’ Lasked. And she 
amed rapidly about thirty of the poorest, most 
| abject creatures in the neighborhood; some 
lame, some scrofulous, and all with a look, it 
seemed to me, scarcely human. I glanced in 
dismay at the neat room. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, in answer to my look, “I 
know all you would say, but I have procured 
suitable clothing, and more than half the pu- 
pils have honestly earned, working for me this 
summer, the clothes they will wear. I want 
to lift them up, teach them what a glorious 
world this is, and how much happiness in it for 
those who will only work for it, to bring them 
up out of the squalor and wretchedness of their 
own homes, and show them how many things 
God gives us for our comfort if we will only 
strive for them. They know me. Only a few 
years ago poor almost as themselves, and now 
| able to help them to a better life. O aunt, it 
| will be almost like giving them new souls!’’ 

We passed into the pleasant little study, and 
as I glanced through the open window I no- 
ticed a slender marble shaft. Lois’ gaze fol- 
lowed mine, and I saw the old expression creep 
back that the girl had, worn as she spread the 
| covering over the swollen and disfigured fea- 
| tures in the pine coffin. ‘I can’t think of it 
yet without the old hatred of my kind,” she 
said, bitterly. 

The years passed on till she was thirty, and 
| she wore the years as acrown. More beauti- 
ful than ever, she yet lived a life of seclusion. 
She had achieved a wonderful reputation. Her 
| name wasalmost a household word. Howmany 
hearts she had cheered by the tender words she 
had written will never be known till the unreal 
world becomes the real. And yet our people 
could not forget that she was Lois Haight and 
| her father had been bung, and, though they 

were proud of her, she was never one of them. 

That summer our neighborhood became very 
fashionable. Springs, that possessed rare me- 
| dicinal properties, suddenly bubbled into no- 
| toriety, and the new hotels were crowded with 
guests, and Lois was forced from her seclusion. 
| The high-bred people knew her history, but in 
the world of letters she had won a noble place, 
| and they welcomed her gladly. 
| It wasanewexperience to Lois to be received 
as an equal by cultured people. And in her 
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own home, for she was rich now, and her ex- 
quisite taste had made the old place like a 
dream of Paradise, she seemed a new creature. 


| 
i 


“OQ Aunt Margaret,’’ she said, one day, ‘‘1 
am wiping “the old stain off,’’ and the old set 


look that had clouded the beautiful face for so 
many years was disappearing. 

And what of her proud old grandfather? 
Sitting in the grand, solitary library one day, 
he read a criticism of one of her books. The 
name chafed him. “Haight, Haight!’ he re- 
peated impatiently; but he never dreamed it 
was the name of his own grandchild, for his 
daughter was as dead to him as though sods, 
instead of his own hand, had formed the bar- 
rier. But the stern man was growing more 
tender. Old and alone, he thought often of 


the fair young girl who had brightened the | 


dreary old house. The terrible death of Rich- 


ard Haight had wounded his pride, for, ignore | 
the fact as he might, he was the husband of his | 


daughter, and he reproached her more bitterly 


than ever; but now, standing so near the | 
threshold, what mattered the scorn of his fel- 


lows? But his physician had entered the room. 
“IT see,”’ said he, briskly, ‘‘that this cold, raw 
weather is too much for you. I shall send you 
to the. Delta Springs. Robert Barnard is there 
with his sister Grace and Judge Dalton and his 
wife, so you will not be lonely even if I forbid 
a single volume for companionship during yov- 
stay.”’ 

One afternoon we had been calling, Lois and 


I, at the hotel. Lois was dressed richly and | 


becomingly. The stage drew up just as we 


were leaving. Only one passenger that day, a | 


stately gray-hairedeman. Where had I seen 


that face? I looked at Lois inquiringly, and | 


then I knew. But the old man had reached 
the piazza, and, raising his eyes, he saw Lois. 
He paled suddenly, and would have fallen had 
not Robert Barnard’s strong arm supported 
him. Sadder than I had ever known her she 
seemed that afternoon. ‘Even my proud old 
grandfather despises me, another of his race to 
bear the hated name. Better, he thinks, to die 
with him than to live after him so dishonored. 
Oh, my father!’ she said, as she stood at the 
study window, “I can’t live it down, but I shall 
be the last.’ 


mother, who was talking animatedly with a 
group of friends near the centre of the room, 
The old gentieman walked directly to her, 
stooped and kissed her tenderly, and then 
moved towards Lois, but she had taken my 
arm and stepped lightly through the low, 
French window. 

The moonlight showed me a face stern and 
unforgiving. ‘Hated and scorned all these 
years, and now, when I have gained honor and 
wealth to hide the old stains, he comes to us, 
Old age creeps on, he cannot buy love, so the 
daughter he had cast off is taken to his heart 
again. Oh, my father! the few hundreds | 
begged so humbly for would have kept you 
from the earth-worms and this blackness from 
my life. Forgive hin? Never!’ 

After a few weeks Iois’ mother accompa- 
nied her father North fora long visit. Lois had 
persistently avoided the old man, and he felt 
her scorn keenly, for very proud was he of this 
noble granddaughter. 

So Lois was left alone, except the servants, 
in the great house. I went to make her a long 
visit, and dreary it was for me sometimes. Lois 
was a hard student, and the mornings were al- 
ways spent in the library. 

“Lois, your reputation is established, why 
spend so many hours over a set of musty 
books?’”’ said I, one afternoon, when she 
emerged from the recom just as the shadows 
drove away the daylight. 

‘*When the grass breathes its low, mournful 
melodies over me, it will matter naught thatI 
am forgotten, for a nobler one will stand in my 
place ; but while I live, dear, I want to make 
my work worthy the age.”’ 

The weeks went by, and I learned to know 
the letters that brought the brightness to Lois’ 
face. She had few secrets from me, and I knew 


| the letters were from Robert Barnard. 1 was 


That evening Lois’ parlors were thronged | 


with guests, for on Thursdays she was always 
at home to her friends. Attired as she always 
was now, richly and elegantly, she moved a 


very queen among them. From every side one | 


heard the congratulations on the book that had 
added other triumphs to the noble brow. I saw 
the eyes I knew so well flash and then suddenly 
grow humid, and I knew Lois was thanking 
God, not for fame, but for the friends he had 
given her. 

Laie in the evening Robert Barnard entered 
the room, and leaning on his arm was Lois’ 


grandfather. I saw Lois glance quickly at her | 





giad, for a nobler man I never knew. The 
shame that had darkened her life only served 
to show him still clearer her character in all its 
grand whiteness, and he loved her as even Lois 
Haight deserved to be loved. And when I re 
membered my own loves that the earth had 
sheltered for so many years in her tender, 
brown bosom, and thought of the happiness 
that was mine while 'they were with me, I re 
joiced that my darling was coming into this 
goodly heritage. 

Standing one night at the study window, the 
moonlight falling on the sweet, pale face, and 
showing us the marble shaft gleaming out cold 
and white, she said, slowly :— 

“ Aunt Margaret, Robert Barnard has asked 
me to be his wife; but I cannot bring to an 
honorable name this blackness. Even with 
his kisses falling on my lips, would come the 
memory of the dead face that haunts me al 
ways. How can I give to others an inheri- 
tance that has been so bitter tome? My race 
must die with me.” 
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AUTUMN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


“OQ Lois! why will you throw your happl- 
ness AaWay SO madly? Have you a right to 
blight two lives with your morbid fancies? 
Robert Barnard knows your past, and if he 
chooses you of all the women he has known, 
to be his wife, how truly must he love you! 


Your ‘race dying with you’ indeed! It is the 
man or woman the world wants, and not their 
dead anc gone ancestors. You love Robert 
Barnard, and, child, you don’t know what a 
blank your life will be without him. Your 
fame will not satisfy you. You will weary of 
pictures, statues, and books. Nature will 
soothe you sometimes in your fierce walks; 
the rustle of the fallen leaves may be restful 
music ; but when the bteak days come, dearie, 
when there are two graves under the beeches, 
how you will long for the tender hand clasp 
and loving glance that fame can never give 
you! Love will be yours, dear, as it always 
has been; but not the best love. A tender, 
true husband, and a home filled with winsome 
children, is more than all else. I tell you, 
dearie, there never was a woman lived, no 
matter how she might sneer at men, no matter 
how unfortunate her choice may have been, 
who did not know that she would have been a 
stronger, better woman, for the love, compan- 
ioship, and sympathy of a man that she could 
truly honor. A woman is a woman, dear, 
with all a woman’s needs, no matter how 
bravely she may walk alone. And then think 
of Robert. Have you a right to condemn him 
toa life without love? You are the one wo- 
man in the world to him, Lois, and, spite of his 
wealth and station, his heart is hungry for you.” 

But all my words did not move her, and soa 
year passed. Again the Springs were thronged 
with visitors, and one morning, as Lois and I 
sat under the beeches, some words floated to us. 

“Yes, Robert Barnard is growing blind. 
His sister Grace is married and travelling in 
Europe, and he is alone in his old home. He 
seems to have met with some great misfortune, 
for he has grown so grave and cold.” 

I turned to Lois, and noticed for the first 
time how she had changed; her will was 
starving her heart. But what sudden resolve 
shone from the brave eyes. 

“Aunt Margaret, lam going North. Mother 
writes for me in every letter. I shall ieave the 
place in your care.’’ 

_In a few days she was gone, and soon her 
letters told me that a blind man had won what 
Robert Barnard, in his pride and strength, had 
been refused. Soon they were in Europe con- 
sulting a celebrated oculist, and two years 
later they were at home, Robert restored again 
tosight. A happier married life than theirs I 
lave never known. A few weeks of every’ 
year are spentat her oldhome. The school she 
has heavily endowed, and it is a blessing to 
the State. Her reconciliation with her grand- 
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riage a noted criminal confessed to killing the 
man for whose death her father had been 
hung. 

“Thank God, Aunt Margaret, that the world 
knows at last that my father was not a mur- 
derer !”’ 

‘“*But murdered !’’ I said, hotly. 

“They are forgiven,”’ she said, softly. 





AUTUMN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY AGNES STRANGE. 








Nor only my pen refuses to duty, but ideas, 
too, are found wanting. Yea, even the painter 
fails to find colors sufficient to do justice to one 
day of mountain scenery at the peculiar time 
when the Creator himself turns the leaves in 
his great volume of nature, that we may behold 
the goodness of his works and the greatness of 
his glory. 

Ah, how much one has missed that has not 
had one day at least of this beautiful experi- 
ence! Oh, for words to give youa faint idea 
of the mountains before me, with the lights 
and shadows as they come and go on its eme- 
rald surface, as the glorious sun, just above, 
chooses to smile or frown, and the glowing 
valley beneath, rich in its tinted hues, as if 
every leaf of its foliage had been kissed by 
‘*Tris’”’ herself. 

How small, how mean and insignificant one 
feels while contemplating such, and oh, how 
fully are we impressed with the infinite power 
of our Maker. How can there be “ Atheists,” 
non-believers in a Saviour and the world to 
come? Whereare their minds, their intellects? 
Ah, surely wanting. Has any one the bold- 
ness to pluck a leaf of the delicate fern—all 
quivering in its conscious humility—and behold 
the many fibres and veins of which it is com- 
posed, its cellular-tissue and finely-cut edges, 
and say there isnoGod? Oh, dreadful thgught! 
Ah! sad, indeed, to have the leaves of the for- 
est blush and grow red, and turn pale with de- 
spair to find the year so far spent and still so 
few believers. 

What a beautiful world! Even its old fields, 
where no mortal eye has ever gazed, are cov- 
ered with blue violets, emblems of love, and 
the lovely wild daisies and Marguerites wast- 
ing their sweetness on the desert air, unless, 
perchance, once in a lifetime, some weary trav- 
eller pause to admire, while resting beneath 
the woodland shade or refreshing himself with 
the cool water that trickles idly down the roeks 
in clear, shining drops. And still each leaf 
and tiny blossom has its mission on earth and 
duty to perform, of which it never wearies, 
though the suns come and go. Oh, flowers 
fair! Oh, autumn leaves! fatn would we know 
what messages ye receive and what accounts 
of here below thou dost send to the great white 


father is complete. Ten years after her mar- | throne. 
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There is no room for sadness, we have no 
thought of sorrow, when we are rambling 
through the mountains on a clear, calm, au- 
tumn day, one of those quiet, tranquil, beauti- 
ful days, when the soul seems only fit for 
sweet dreams, and all creation is surrounded 
with a bright halo bespeaking rest. It is sweet 
to turn to such in days of distress and be re- 
vived by a ray of its soft sunshine, which 
streams in upon us through the portals of 
memory. Halleck truly says :— 

** There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world of ours that will repay 

The toil of struggling through it; and atone 
For many a long, sad night and weary day.” 








=~ 


THE STOLEN KISS. 


BY MARY E. KELLY. 





It is said that all organic nature is sexed, 





from the tiny flower up to man—the acme of | 


creation. 

Those traits in which each sex excels claims 
from the other the highest admiration. ‘the 
young athleteis to the Jady perfection of grace, 
while her modest loveliness is to him as the 
beckon of an angel’s hand to a higher and bet- 
ter life; he sees nothing this side of heaven 
that he so reverences as he does a good woman. 

Two peach trees in an orchard waved their 
glossy leaves beneath the torrid rays of an 
August sun. The one tall, graceful, and lithe 
of limb, bore nothing but foliage, and that of 
the darkest, richest green ; while his near neigh- 
bor bended wearily under her load of luscious 
fruit. 

Upon one of the extending branches that 
was nearest to him, was a large, beautiful 
peach, that he had watched ever since she was 
a sweet, pink blossom until now, when the 
rains, the hot suns, and the gentle dews had 
nurtured her to the perfection of maturity, and 
it seemed as if the longer he watched her the 
whiter grew the lily of her brow, the deeper 
grew the flush upon her cheek, that vainly 
strove to conceal its loveliness beneath a deli- 
cate veil of snow-white velvet down. 

Perhaps it was the magic of his eyes that 
made her cheek to grow so wondrous fair, for 
his gaze had grown so constant and so ardent. 
The thought came to his heart that she was 
made for him alone, and he sighed to think 
that he might not even kiss her cheek, for she 
hung just beyond his farthest reach. 

He whispered the wish that was in his heart 
just loud enough for her to hear. The blush 
upon her cheek deepened, and she said: “It 
cannot be; you would take something of my 
sou! upon your lips.’’ 

The zephyrs upgn which his prayer was borne 
arose to a breeze, and as he bent beneath their 
eway he stole the coveted kiss; when lo! upon 
his lips he took the down from her cheek. 








Alas! there was something of her delicacy 
gone that nothing could restore; not even the 
dew-drops that the evening air was fast distil. 
ling there. 

Ah, woman, so fair, so beautiful! Let none 
betray thee with a kiss, to inhale aught of thy 
soul from off thy lips. No bearded lip but thy 
affianced’s may touch thy cheek, none but thy 
liege husband may lavish upon thee his caresses, 
lest something of thy pure loveliness be di. 


| vorced. 


—_——___geqe- -——___—_ 


LORA AND |. 
BY B. ELLISON WARNER. 








THE waves flashed bright, ‘neath the gem-starred 
night, 
As we wandered down by the river— 
Lora and I, with none else nigh, 
And willing to wander forever. 


The pale moon shone from her misty throne 
As we strayed by the restless river, 
Smiling and sweet, from the lofty seat, 
And causing our love-life to quiver. 


We breathed of love ’neath the stars above, 
While our hearts more madly throbbing, 

Keeping swift time in a rhythmic rhyme 
To the restless river’s sobbing. 

Why did we sigh, my Lora and I, 
As we wandered so seeming gladly ? 

Soon we must part, and, alas! our hearts 
Beat time with the river sadly. 

In the fire of youth we swore love's truth 
Should never by us be blighted ; 

Whether sun or rain, our hearts the same 
Would ever by love be lighted. 

Thus from the side of my bonny bride, 
My dark-eyed Lora, I wandered, 

While the hazy light of the moon-lit night 
From the twilight softly sundered. 

* * + * oe * 

Long years have passed, and again at last 
We’re wandering slowly together, 

Our hair grown white through life’s long night, 
And the frosting of autumn weather.’ 

Fainter heart throbs, and wilder wave sobs, 
Than years ago by the river; 

But as loving hearts, despite all darts 
That rudely threatened to sever. 

No parting pain will we feel again 
This side of the golden river; 

But, hand in hand, we will pace the strand, 
Awaiting the dim forever. 


Oe 


GENUINE modesty is the sense of imperfec 
tion common to the wise and good, impossible 
to the fool and villain. 


Smp.icrry of purpose begets simplicity of 
life. This is manifested not in one way merely, 
but in every way. There is no double dealing 
in business. There is no praying for the sal 
vation of souls, and then, for the sake of mak- 
ing money, helping them down to hell in the 
ordinary avocations of life. 
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NIGHT-DRESS SACHET. 

Fic. 1 shows the finished sachet in reduced 
size, Fig. 3 the trimming in the full size, and 
fig. 2the embroidery for border, also in the 
full size. White linen or cambric, and white 


ur scarlet cotton or silk, may be used for the 
For the trimming, Honiton braid 


enbroidery. 
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CRADLE, WITH COVERLET AND 
DRAPERIES. 
(See Engravings Page 510, and Blue Engravings in 
Front of Book.) 
THE framework of the cradle is of black 
carved wood, with a cradle of basket-work, 
lined with blue silk, with frill and box-plaited 
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is employed. 
tern of the Honiton is worked over with but- 
tonhole stitch to form the stalk. 
is of plain braid. The picots at the edge 
are worked with thread. The lace is fulled at 
the corners sufficiently to make it set well. 
The back of the sachet is cambrie over lining. 


The heading | 


For the lining, colored silk is used, and a rib- | 


bon bow to match the lining finishes the 
sachet, 


In parts of the design, one pat- | rnching of the same material, and soft cushion 


covered with blue silk. The curtains of fine 
Brussels net are embroidered with lace thread 
in satin, overeast, and buttonhole stitch, cut- 
ting away the net as required by the illustra- 
tion. The cover is embroidered with single 
Berlin wool in separate strips of Tunisian cro- 
chet, embroided with different colored filoselle, 
edged with a knotted fringe. The narrow 


' strips are crocheted with pink, and the broad 
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ones with white wool. The narrow strips are 
crocheted on a chain of six, the broad on a 
chain of twenty-seven stitches, and both are 
finished off with a row of double crochet. The | 
separate stripes are then sewn together on the | 


s : . : P 
wrong side with overcast stitches of pink wool. | 


The fringe is knotted with pink and white 





Fig 3.—Trimming for Sachet. 








wool. The embroidery is then worked with | 
gray, pink, white, and yellow filoselle in knot- 
ted, cross, and Smyrna stitch, and in point | 
gussée. The second pattern is crocheted in the | 
same way, but with stripes of white and blue, 
and the design is embroidered with blue, green, | 
brown, yellow, and white filoselle. 


—- ee 


ARTIST'S CASE. 


Fig. 1. 








Fia. 1 shows the finished case, and Fig. 2 | 
the inner part of it. Fig. 2 is of Holland, 





| Stitched the size to fit the pencils, with a mark 


on each division of the pencil contained in jt, 

Fig. Lis made sufficiently large for the case, 

and a small sketech-bouk to slip into it. The 
Fig. 2. 





front, back, and flap are cut in one piece; 
side-gores are put in, and the whole is bound 
around with braid or ribbon. A ribbon bow 


| fastens the flap, and ribbon is put on to sling 


the bag around the neck, or hang it up by. 


ee 


TOILET-CUSHION. 


THE materials are white Brussels net, coarse 
white embroidery cotton, knitting cotton No. 
12, three-quarters of a yard of rose-colored 
silk, one yard of ribbon to match, silk cord te 
match, card-board, knitting-pins No. 14 (bell 
gauge). Cutastrip of card-board three inches 





wide and twenty-four inches long; join it 
around. Cut a piece for the bottom eight 
inches in diameter, and sew it in. About half 
fill this with sawdust; on the top of the saw 
dyst put some wadding. This is to keep the 
sawdust in place; cover the card-board with 
some soft material for lining before putting ou 
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Darn a piece of net with double em- 
Cover the 


the silk. 
proidery cotton as shown in Fig. 2. 
top with it. 
three inches square, covered with white silk, 
and ornamented with silk cord. This pin- 
cushion is fastened firmly to centre of cushion. 
For the border, made in 
thirty-six stitches, pur! and knit four rows al- 
ternately ; then reverse the rib by knitting and 


Fig. 2. 





Wii ot 
purling four rows alternately; repeat until 
you have sufficient to go around the cushion. 
This may be edged with gny simple pattern in 
crochet or knitting at the bottom, which can 
besewn on. The border is sewn to the top of 
the card-board about half\an inch from the 
edge. Place a cord over the stitches, and finish 
on both sides with a bow of ribbow. The hair- 
pins are pushed through the net. 


~~ 


BASKET FOR WOOD, ORNAMENTED 
WITH DRAPES. 
Tue finished basket is of strong wicker- 





work, painted black or brown, according to 
taste. It is then ornamented with drapes in 
cluth, appliqué, and braid ; chain-stitch or ma- 


The pincushion is made about | 
| pattern of broad stripe are an appliqué of cloth 

| or velvet. 
*| mentation should be chosen to suit the drapery 
knitting, cast on | 








chine-work will answer perfectly well for the 
purpose. Cloth or reps is suitable for the 
foundation. The narrow stripes and centre 


The colors of the ground and orna- 


of the room. When tle drapes are finished, 
each point is ornamented with a woollen 
tassel. 


—_--S——-—“‘C;C 


BORDER FOR QUILT IN HONEYCOMB 
KNITTING. 
A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE BORDER. 
THE pins should be a larger size than those 
used for the quilt. Cast on 12 stitches. 1s¢ 
row. Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
pass cotton twice around pin, knit 2 together, 
knit 5. 2d. Slip 1, knit 6, purl 1, knit 2, make 
1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 3d. Slip 1, knit 2, 


make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2, pass cotton 


twice around pin, knit 2 together, knit 4. 4¢/. 
Slip 1, knit 5, purl 1, knit 4, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. 5¢h. Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 
2 together, knit 4, pass cotton twice around 
pin, knit 2 together, knit 3. 6th. Slip 1, knit 
4, purl 1, knit 6, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 
1. 7th. Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 10. 8th. Cast off 3, knit 8, besides the 


_ one on the right hand pin, make 1, knit 2 to- 


gether, knit1. Repeat from 1st row. 


>> = 


EMBROIDERED WORK-BASKET. 


BIA 





Basket of gilt reeds, ten inches long by six 
wide, and fitted with rings of gilt reed. The 
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cover and lining are made of pink taffetas, zc: 
edged with a vandyked border of white cloth. CASE FOR KNIVES. 

In Fig. 2 we give in the original size the design | ‘THE case is of chamois leather. The edge is 
for the border. The flowers are formed in | bound with scarlet braid. The scallops are 








CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 


colored cloth, and sewn on to the ground in | buttonholed. The divisions are stitched down, 
point russe and feather stitch, with different | and ornamented with coral-stitch in red silk, 
colored purse silk, the stems being embroid- | A little embroidered flower is worked in each 
ered in overcast stitch. On the lid is a puffing | division of the wash-leather. The case shown 
of pink silk, with a strip of embroidery on | is intended for six small and six large knives. 
each side. The sewing on is hidden by a box- | A ribbon or tape string to wind around the 
plaited ruching of pink ribbon, and a bow of | case when closed is required. The outside of 
the same material, arranged as shown in the | the case may be ornamented like the inside. 


illustration. 





CASE FOR ENIVES. 
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SHOE-POCKET. 
THE pocket should be made rather longer 


than the shoe, and may be made to hold one | 


Fig. L 
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or two pairs. The maferial used is brown 
Holland. Fig. 2shows a design in embroidery 
for ornamenting the Holland. The back, 
front, and flap are in one piece; the sides are 
let in; the flap is fastened with a button and 
loop. 
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Every good thing is liable to abuse. 
VOL. XCI.—36 











STRAW WORK. 

PRETTY flower-pot cases may be made thus: 
Take two pieces of card, one larger than the 
other; make a round, cut out the middle, leav- 
ing a margin of a quarter of an inch. Have 
holes punched evenly in the two rings; then 
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CIGAR CASE, EMBROIDERED AND BRAIDED IN COLORS 


TO SUIT. 


place the straws through ; leave about an inch 
at top and bottom, cut evenly. A little gum 
is required to fix the straws, that the ring of 


| card-board may keep in a proper place. We 


have seen them successfully made in this way, 
and ornainented with red sealing wax on the 
top of each straw; also one other. way, inter- 
larding colored braid between the rings of 
card-board. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 
STEWING, BAKING, BRAISING, ETC. 

Stewing.—All articles to be stewed should first be | 
boiled gently, then skimmed and set aside in aneven 
heat: on this account, charcoal makes the best fire 
for stewing. 

All stews, or meat dressed a second time, should 
be only simmered, as the meat should only be made 
hot through. 

A stewpan is the most advantageous vessel in 
which stews, hashes, soups, or gravies, can be made ; 
indeed, for all purposes of boiling, a stewpan is pref- 
erable to a deep saucepan, as, in the formerfthe arti- 
cles are exposed to more even heat than when they 
are placed one upon another in the saucepan, and 
are likely to be broken in stirring. 

The best stewpans are made of copper or iron: they 
should be kept covered as much as possible, unless 
you wish to reduce the gravy. 

Be careful not to fry in a stewpan; or, if so, with 
great care, and sufficient butter to save the tinning 
from melting. 

Most of the direetions for making soups and gra- 
vies, apply also to this branch of cookery. 

Baking.—Baking is the least advantageous mode 
of cookery; for by it meat loses about one-third of 
its weight. 

Tron ovens areill adapted for baking meat or meat- 
pies; fruit-pies, pastry, and puddings, may, however, 
be baked in them. 

Braising.—Put the meat you would braise into a 
stewpan, and cover it with thick slices of fat bacon ; 
then lay round it six or eight onions, a faggot of 
sweet herbs, some celery, and, if to be brown, some 
thick slices of carrots, and trimmings of any fresh 
meat-bones you have, witha pint anda half of water, 
or the same quantity of soup stock, according to what 
the meat is, and add seasoning. Cover the pan close, 
and set it over a slow stove; it will require two or 
three hours, as its size and quality may direct. Then 
strain the gravy; keep the meat quite hot; take the 
fat off by plunging the basin into cold water, which 
will cause the fat to coagulate ; znd boil it as quickly 
as you ean till it thickens. If, however, you wish 
the gravy to adhere to the meat, it must be still far- 
ther thickened ; then with a brush kept for the pur- 
pose do over the meat, and if that has been larded, 
put it into the oven forafew minutes. This is called 
** glazing,” and is much in use for made dishes. 

Glazing is done by brushing melted glaze or jelly 
over the article, and letting it cool; in some cases it 
is requisite to cover the articles with two or three 
coats of glaze, allowing each to cool as it is laid on. 
The glaze should be of a clear, yellow brown, and as 
thick as good treacle. 

If you have not the glaze ready, sift a little sugar 
over the article to be glazed, and finish in the oven, 
with a salamander, or red hot shovel. 

Roning.—In disengaging the flesh from the bones, 
work the knife always close to the bone, and take 
care not to pierce the outer skin. 

Blanching makes the article plump and white, and 
consists in putting it into cold water over the fire, 
allowing it to boil up, and then plunging it into cold 
water, where the article should remain until cold. 

Danger from Copper Saucepans.—The precise dan- 
ger from the use of copper saucepans, or stewpans, 
imperfectly tinned, is far from rightly understood. 

It appears that the acid contained in stews and other 
made dishes, as lemon-juice, though it does not dis- 
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solve copper by being merely boiled in it a few mip. 
utes, nevertheless, if allowed to cool and stand in ig 
for some time, will acquire poisonous matter, as ver. 
digris, in the form of a green band, or crust, inside 
the vessel. It has likewise been proved that weak 
solutions of common salt, sueh as are daily made by 
adding alittle salt to boiling vegetables, fish or meat, 
act powerfully on copper vessels, although strong so. 
lutions, or brine would not affect them. 

It is, however, in vain to hope that cooks will at. 
tend to the nice distinctiens by which copper stew. 
pans may be rendered safe ; the general advice given 
by prudent physicians is, therefore, against their use 
at all. 





CHRISTMAS DISHES. 

To Boil a Turkey.—Make a stuffing as for veal; or 
if you wish a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some 
bread-crum very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, 
sift some sage and any other sweet herbs that are 
liked, season with pepper, and mould them together 
with the yelk of an egg; put this under the breast, 
and tie it closely. Set on the turkey in boiling water 
enough to cover it; boil very slowly, and take off the 
sem as it rises. A large turkey will require more 
than two hours’ boiling; a small one an hour anda 
half. Garnish with fried forecemeat, and serve with 
oyster or celery sauce. 

Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by 
steam without any water. When sufficiently done, 
take it up, strain the gravy that will be found in the 
pan, and which, when cold, will be a fine jelly; 
thicken it with a little flour and butter, add the 
liquor of the oysters intended for sauce, also stewed, 
and warm the oysters up in it; whiten it with a little 
boiled cream, and pour it over the turkey. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork 
sausage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crums of 
bread; or, if sausages are to be served with the tur- 
key stuffing as for fillet of veal ; in either, a little shred 
shallot isan improvement. Stuff the bird under the 
breast; dredge it with flour, and put it down toa 
clear, brisk fire ; ata moderate distance the first half 
hour, but afterwards nearer. Baste with butter, and 
when the turkey is plumped up, and the steam draws 
towards the fire, it will be nearly done; then dredge 
it lightly with flour, and baste it with a little more 
butter, first melted in the basting ladle. Serve with 
gravy in the dish and bread sauce in a tureen. It 
may be garnished with sausages, or with fried force- 
meat, if veal stuffing be used. Sometimes the gizzard 
and liver are dipped into the yelk of an egg, sprinkled 
with salt and Cayenne, and then put under the pin- 
ions before the bird is put to the fire. A very large 
turkey will require three hours’ roasting; one of 
eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small one, an 
hour and a half. 

To Roast a Goose.—Geese seem to bear the same 
relation to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other 
domestic quadrupeds ; that is, the flesh of goose is 
not suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in 
constitution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the 
fashion to bring it to table very rare done; a detest- 
able mode! Take a young goose, pick, singe and 
clean well. Make the stuffing with two ounces of 
onions (about four common sized), and one ounce of 
green sage chopped very fine; then add a large cof- 
fee-cup of stale bread-crums and the same of mashed 
potatoes; a little pepper and salt, a bit of butter as 
big as a walnut, the yelk of an egg or two; mix these 

well together, and stuff the goose. Do not fill it en- 
tirely; the stuffing requires room to swell. Spit it, 
tie the spit at both ends to prevent its swinging 
round, and to keep the stuffing from coming out 
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The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and water | 


at first, then with its own dripping. It will take two 
hours or more to roast it thoroughly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months old, 
is seasoned with pepper and salt instead of sage and 
onions. It will roast in an hour. 

Sauce for a Roasted Goose.—Put into a saucepan 
a tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful 
of Cayenne pepper, a glass of port-wine and a gill of 
gravy: mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before 
serving. 


CHRISTMAS CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Christmas Cake.— Five teacupfuls of flour, one 
teacupful of melted butter, one teacupful of cream, 
one teacupful of treacle, one teacupful of moist 
sugar, two eggs, half an ounce of powdered ginger, 
half a pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, one tablespoonful of vinegar. Make the 
butter sufficiently warm to melt it, but do not allow 
it to oil; put the flower into a basin, add to it the 
sugar, ginger, and raisins, which should be stoned 
and cut into small pieces. When these dry ingre- 
dients are thoroughly mixed, stir in the butter, 
cream, treacle, and well-whisked eggs, and beat the 
mixture for afew minutes. Dissolve the soda in the 
vinegar, add it to the dough, and be particular that 
these latter ingredients are well incorporated with 
the others; put the cake into a buttered mould or tin, 
place it in a moderate oven immediately, and bake 
it from an hour and three-quarters to two hours and 
a quarter. 

Holiday Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, three 
eggs, one teacupful of cream, half a pound of cur: 
rants, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, essence 
of lemon, or almonds to taste. Work the butter toa 
cream; dredge in the flour, add the sugar and cur- 
rants, and mix the ingredients well together. Whisk 
the eggs, mix them with the cream and flavoring, 
and stir these to the flour; add the carbonate of 
soda, beat the paste well for ten minutes, put it into 
small buttered pans, and bake the cake from a quar- 
ter to halfan hour. Grated lemon-rind may be sub- 
stituted for the lemon and almond flavoring, which 
will make the cakes equally nice. 

Rich Plum Pudding.—Stone carefully one pound 
of the best raisins, wash and pick one pound of cur- 
rants, chop very small one pound of fresh beef suet, 
blanch and chop small or pound two ounces of sweet 
almonds and one ounce of bitter ones; mix the whole 
well together, with one pound of sifted flour, and 
the same weight of crum of bread soaked in milk, 
then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon until 
reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Cut in small pieces two ounces each of preserved 
citron, orange, and lemon-peel, and add a quarter of 
an ounce of mixed spice; quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar should be put into a basin, with eight 
eggs, and well beaten together with a three-pronged 
fork; stir this with the pudding. and make it of a 
proper consistence with milk. Remember that it 
must not be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to 
the bottom, but be made to the consistence of good 
thick batter. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should 
be poured over the fruit and spice, mixed together 
in a basin, and allowed to stand three or four hours 
before the pudding is made, stirring them oecasion- 
ally. It must be tied in a cloth, and will take five 
hours of constant boiling. When done, turn it out 
on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and serve it 
With wine sauce in a boat, and some poured around 
the pudding. The pudding will be of considerable 








| 


size, but half the quantity of materials, used in the 
same proportion, will be equally good. 

Boiled Plum Pudding.—The crums of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and 
beef-suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three 
drops of essence of lemon, three eggs, a little nut- 
meg, a tablespoonful of flour. Butter the mould, 
and boil them five hours, Serve with brandy sauce. 

Cottage Christmas Pudding.—A pound and a 
quarter of flour, fourteen ounces of suet, a pound 
and a quarter of stoned raisins, four ounces of ecur- 
rants, five of sugar, a quarter of a pound of potatoes 
smoothly mashed, half a nutmeg, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, the same of salt, and of cloves in 
powder ; mix these ingredients thoroughly, add four 
well-beaten eggs with a quarter of a pint of milk, tie 
the pudding in a well-floured cloth, and boil it for 
four hours. Flour, one pound and a quarter; suet, 
fourteen ounces; raisins, stoned, twenty ounces; 
turrants, four ounces; sugar, five ounces; potatoes, 
quarter of a pound; half a nutmeg; ginger, salt, 
cloves, quarter of a teaspoonful each; eggs, four; 
milk, half a pint: four hours. 

Cocoanut Pie.—Cut off the brown part of tlie 
cocoanut, grate the white part, and mix it with 
milk, and set it on the fire, and let it boil slowly 
eight or ten minutes. To a pound of the grated 
cocoanut, allow a quart of milk, eight eggs, four ta- 
ble spoonfuls of sifted white sugar, a glass of wine, a 
small cracker pounded fine, two spoonfuls of melted 
butter, and half a nutmeg. The eggs and sugar 
should be beaten together to a froth, then the wine 
stirred in. Put them into the milk and cocoanut, 
which should be first allowed to get quite cool, add 
the cracker and nutmeg, turn the whole into deep 
pie-plates, witha lining and rim of puff paste. Bake 
them as soon as turned into the plates. 

Cranberry Tart.—To every pint of cranberries, al- 
low a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and three ounces 
of good moist sugar. First pour all the juice of 
your cranberries into a basin; then well wash the 
cranberries in a pan, with plenty of water, pick out 
all the bad ones, and put the cranberries into a dish; 
add to them the sugar and lemon-juice, pour the 
juice out of the basin gently to them, so as to leave 
behind the dirt and sediment which will settle at the 
bottom ; mix all together, and let it lie while you are 
making your pie, thus: line the bottom of your dish 
with puff-paste not quite a quarter of an inch thick, 
put your cranberries upon it, without any juice, and 
cover with the same paste not quite half an inch 
thick; close the edges as usual, ice it, and bake it 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour, according 
to size. Simmer the juice a few minutes, which 
serve up with your tart in asmall sauce tureen. A 
pint of cranberries makes a pretty sized tart. 


Fruit Cake.—Take one pound of butter and one 
pound of sugar, and beat them together with the 
yelks of eight eggs; beat the whites separately ; mix 
with these one and a half pounds of flour, one tea- 
cupful of cream, one wineglassful of brandy and one 
of wine, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of mace, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, two teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, one saltspoonful of salt, three-quarters of a 
pound of raisins stoned, three.quarters of a pound 
of currants, half a pound of citron; mix with the 
flour two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 

Ginger Pound Cake.—Two cups of butter, two of 
sugar, two of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered ginger, two of dissolved saleratus, one of 
pounded cinnamon, one nutmeg grated fine, one 
teaspoonful of essence of lemon, six eggs, six cups of 
flour. The butter and sugar must be beaten to a 
cream; the whites and tne yelks of the eggs beaten 
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separately. Add together all the ingredients, and 
beat for a few minutes. 

Hard Gingerbread.—Rubd half a pound of butter 
into one pound of flour, then rub in half a pound of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, and one table- 
spoonful of rose-water; work it well, roll out, and 
bake in flat pans in a mpderate oven. It will take 
about half an hour to bake. This gingerbread can 
be kept some time, 

Washington Cake.—Beat together one and a half 
pounds of sugar and three-quarters of a pound of 
butter; add four eggs well beaten, half a pint of 
sour milk, and one teaspoonful of saleratus, dis- 


NEN ————— 


of the hen; the egg of the goose is large, but well. 
tasted. Duck's eggs have arich flaver ; the albumen 


| is slightly transparent, or bluish, when set or coagu- 


solved in a little hot water. Stir in gradually one | 


and three-quarters pound of flour, one wineglassful 
of wine or brandy, and one nutmeg grated. Beat 
all well together. This will make two round cakes. 
It should be baked in a quick oven, and will take 
from fifteen to thirty minutes, according to the thick- 
ness of the cakes. . 

Common Crullers or Twist Cakes.—Mix well to- 
gether half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two 
teacupfuls of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and 
three eggs well beaten; add to this a teaspoonful of 
saleratus dissolved in hot water, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a nutmeg grated, and a teaspoonful of 
powdered cinnamon; sift in flour enough to make a 
smooth dough, roll it out not quite a quarter of an 
inch thick, cut in small oblong pieces, divide one 
end in three or four parts like fingers, and twist or 
plait them over each other. Fry them in boiling 
lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the 
ends joined to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

Richer Crullers.—Beat to a cream a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, and mix with it the same 
quantity of pounded and sifted loaf-sugar, and four 
well-beaten eggs; add flour till thick enough to roll 
out; cut the paste into oblong pieces about four or 
five inches in length, with a paste-cutter divide the 
centre into three or four strips, wet the edges, and 
plait one bar over the other, so as to meet in the 
centre, throw them into bolling lard or clarified suet, 
when fried of a light brown, drain them before the 
fire, and serve them in a napkin, with or without 
grated loaf-sugar strewed over them. 





EGGS. 
THERE is only one opinion as to the nutritive 


properties of eggs, although the qualities of those | 


belonging to different birds vary somewhat. Those 
of the common hen are most esteemed as delicate 
food, particularly when “ new-laid.” The quality of 
eggs depends much upon the food given to the hen. 
Eggs in general are considered most easily digestible 
when little subjected to the art of cookery. The 
lightest way of dressing them is by poaching, which 
is effected by putting them for a minute or two into 
brisk boiling water; this coagulates the external 
white. without doing the inner part too much. Eggs 
are much better when new-laid than a day or two 
afterwards. The usual time allotted for boiling 
eggs in the shell is three to three and three-quarter 
minutes; less time than that In boiling water will 
not be sufficient to solidify the white, and more will 
make the yelk hard and less digestible; it is very 
dificult to guess accurately as to the time. Great 
eare should be employed in putting them into the 
water, to prevent cracking the shell, which inevita- 
bly causes a portion of the white to exude, and lets 
water into the egg. For the purpose of placing eggs 
in water, always choose a large spoon in preference 
to a small one. Eggs are often beaten up raw in 
nutritive beverages. 

The eggs of the turkey are almost as mild as those 





lated by boiling, which requires less time than hens’ 
eggs. GuineaJsowl eggs are smaller and more deli. 
cate than those of the hen. Eggs of wild fowl are 
generally colored, often spotted, and the taste gen- 
erally partakes somewhat of the bird they belong to, 
Those of land birds that are eaten, as the plover, 
lapwing, ruff, etc., are in general much esteemed; 
but those of seafowl have, more or less, a strong 
fishy taste. The eggs of the turtle are very nume. 
rous; they consist of yelk only, without shell, and 
are delicious. 

When fresh eggs are dropped into a vessel full of 
boiling water, they crack, because the eggs being 
well filled, the shells give way to the efforts of the 
interior fluids, dilated by heat. If the volume of hot 
water be small, the shells do not crack, because its 
temperature is reduced by the eggs before the inte. 
rior dilation can take place. Stale eggs, again, do 
not crack, because the air inside is easily compressed. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


A Christmas Pudding, with or without Eygs— 
Take two pounds of bread-crums that have been 
well sifted through a colander, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, half an ounce of ground allspice, and one 


| pound of moist brown sugar; rub these ingredients 


together thoroughly; chop one pound of suet very 
fine, and thoroughly mix in with the other things. 
Wash well in tepid water a pound and a half of 


| raisins, and stone them, or two pounds of Sultana 





raisins, which require no stoning, but are more ex- 
pensive; chop these, not too fine, and mix in well; 
then one pound of well-washed currants, and one. 
quarter of a pound of candied peel cut into lumps, 
not slices. Having mixed all this together, make the 
whole sufficiently moist with a little ale; well butter 
one or more large basins, press the mixture firmly 
into the bottom of each (or they will not turn out 
well), and when filled to a trifle above the brim of 
the basin, spread some flour on the top, and tie the 
basin down with a wetted cloth; place the pudding 
in boiling water, let it boil up rapidly, and so eon. 
tinue for four hours; then take it up, remove the 
cloth, but do not turn it out-of the basin. The next 
day, or when wanted for use, put the pudding to 
warm, with the basin still on, for two hours in@ 
moderately warm oven, then take it out, turn it from 
the basin on to the dish in which it is to be sent to 
the table. With the handle of a teaspoon or biade 
of a fruit knife make incisions in different parts of 
the pudding, and pour on brandy or wine, and sift 
powdered white sugar over. It is obvious that this 
pudding must be made the day before it is required 
for use, and it is much better for being so. Eggs are 
not necessary to give either richness or flavor or to 
“bind” the pudding, as the ale and flour will do that. 
However, if the ale is objected to, eight eggs well 
whisked may“be substituted. Great care is neces 
sary in all puddings of this kind, not to make them 
too wet, or they will be heavy, and to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients. 

Rich New- Year's Cake. (Black.)—Beat ten eggs 
separately and well, cream one pound of sugar and 
one pound of butter together, add one pound of sifted 
flour alternately with the eggs, and beat the whole 
very hard; then add four pounds of raisins, four 
pounds of currants, one pound of figs, one pound of 
citron, one cup of molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one wineglass of brandy, one tablespoonful each of 
pulverized ginger and‘ ailspice. Seed the raisins, 
chop the figs and citron, and dredge all with flour. 
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AN ERA OF PEACE. 


No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up-hung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng. 

THE stately lines in Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativ- 
ity,” describing the universal peace which preceded 
that event, are recalled to mind when we contem- 
plate the aspect of affairs at the present moment. 
The political quietude which prevails is indeed some- 
thing remarkable. The last twenty-five years have 
witnessed some of the severest conflicts and most 
terrible outbreaks of modern times. The Crimean 
war, the Indian mutiny, the devastating rebellion in 
China, and the invasion of that country by the Eng- 
lish and French, the Italian war, the war between 
Prussia and Austria, the French invasion of Mexico, 
our own civil conflict, and the Franco-German war, 
do not sum up the whole of these tremendous strug- 
gies. And now, asif these storms had cleared the 
air, a calin ensues perhaps even more general than 
that which heralded the advent of the Prince of 
Peace. At that time, it could only be known that the 
comparatively small portion of the earth’s surface 
which was under the dominion of Rome was at last 
enjoying the blessings of repose. Now we know that 
Asia to the “furthest Ind,’ and the whole western 
continent as well, are experiencing thu same relief. 
An English prince can make a peaceful tour and be 
received with acclamations among Hindoo and Mo.- 
hammedan communities lately agitated by a fearful 
rebellion. China and Japan welcome our mission- 
aries and travellers to inland provinces and imperial 
cities heretofore secluded with jealous rigor, and are 
preparing to enter into a peaceful competition with 
European nations in railways, telegraphs, news- 
papers, and other appliances of modern civilization. 
Last, but not least in the catalogue, our own coun- 
try, burying at once and forever the last embers of 
civil strife, has erected over them its great Centen- 
nial Temple of Peace, and has invited all the nations 
of the globe to witness and take part in the recon- 
ciliation. 

The cordial manner in which this invitation has 
been accepted affords a good earnest that the existing 
peace will remain unbroken at least during the com- 
ing year. The most arbitrary governments now re- 
spect the general wishes of their people; and it is 





evident that our Centennial celebration has taken so | 


strong a hold upon the public mind that any action 
which might interfere with it would be most unpop- 
war. The world will thus be not a little indebted to 
our great anniversary, if it secures the nations from 
arecurrence of war, though only fora year. But it 
may well be hoped that its influence will be far more 
extensive and enduring. All experience shows that 
the true way to remove hostile prejudices is to 
bring people together. Distance and ignorance eause 
misapprehensions, which nearer acquaintance dis- 
pels. The most suggestive of all apologues is that 
which relates the experience of the traveller, who 
beheld an object approaching which, seen as a speck 
in the far distance, startled him with the dread of 
encountering an unknown monster, but which, on a 
hearer view, he perceived to be a man, and, when 
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close at hand, found to be his brother. Something 
like this, no doubt, will be the agreeable experience 
which will attend the meeting of the nations during 
the coming year. 

That the peace which prevails will be permanent, 
is, unfortunately, more than our knowledge of his- 
tory and of human nature will warrant us in expect- 
ing; but we may at least hope that the sufferings of 
war will be mitigated, and its causes gradually re- 
moved. Even the great armaments of modern times 
are not an unmixed evil. When armies were made 
up of a distinct class of men, it was too generally the 
case that these men were the refuse and offscouring 
of the people—lawless, unhumanized beings, without 
domestic ties, and often without even patriotic sen- 
timents. Such were the armies which desolated 
Germany in the Thirty Years’ War, and such even, 
to & large extent, was the British army in Spain dur- 
ing the Peninsular War. To no other army could 
the sack of a city be presented as the reward uf valor. 
The citizen soldiery of our day—husbands, fathers, 
brothers, sons, whe are called from their peaceful 
homes to swell the force that is to defend the father- 
land—would turn with horror from such a guerdon 
of their patriotic bravery. No such inhumanity has 
marked any of the wars of the last twenty-five years 
in Europe or America; and we may well believe that, 
with the increase of knowledge and self-respect 
among the people of Christian nations, other repul- 
sive features of warfare will be gradually softened, 
until at length armies will come to be regarded 
merely as international police, and their true duty 
deemed to be that of defending the law, and; main- 
taining the public peace. 

And this meets an objection which is sometimes 
urged against the views we have now maintained. 
We are reminded that the first great international 
exhibition was held in England just before the Cri- 
mean war; and that since that time other such in- 
dustrial congresses have been held in France, Eng- 
land, Austria, and other countries, alternating with 
the many conflicts which have marked this period. 
These facts, it is said, would seem to show that such 
gatherings do not have the effect, which has been 
asserted for them, of softening natianal antipathies 
and preventing wars. The reply to this objection is 
found in the altered character which the warfare of 
our day has assumed. Compare the dreadful ac- 
counts which have come down to us in history with 
what we are familiar with in recent times, when we 
have seen each army, after a battle, attending to the 
wounded of the enemy as carefully as to their own— 
when women are treated with chivalrous respect, 
and non-combatants of every class are safe from in- 
tentionai injury. Historians tell us that more than 
a century elapsed before Germany recovered from 
the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War. In our day 
we have seen France occupied by immense forces, 
its government overthrown, its armies destroyed, its 
capital and many of its chief cities captured ; and in 
five years afterwards hardly a trace of material in- 
jury remains in the conquered country, which has 
reassumed its place in the community of nations, as 
flourishing and almost as powerful as ever. 

There are doubtless many causes to which this im- 
proved humanity of our times may be ascribed; but 
among them must surely be ranked the influence of 
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international reunions, like that which is to signalize 
the coming year in our country. We may, therefore, 
look forward to the occasion with special pleasure, 
not only for its own sake and for the national bless- 
ings it will bring to mind, but as one of the means 
through which the gracious prophecy of “peace on 
earth,” proclaimed eighteen centuries ago to the 
Judean.shepherds, is gradually working its own ful- 
filinent. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


WE have occasionally in the Table referred to the 
progress of the new science of Philology, and to its 
importance as a branch of study. A work recently 
published by Appleton & Co., from the pen of an 
American scholar, presents the iatest results of that 
science in so lucid and compact shape that we will 
call to it the attention of our readers. The author 
is Professor Whitney, of Yale College, the first of 
American philologists. The book is called “The 
Life and Growth of Language,” and aims to give in 
a readable, simple, but condensed volume of three 
hundred pages, an outline of linguistic science. 
Professor Whitney avoids controversy, and dwells 
as far as possible upon what has been ascertained, 
and is beyond question. But he insists with great 
earnestness upon one or two vital facts which are 
apt to be lost sight of in our loose modes of expres- 
sion. 

Thus, for instance, we sometimes hear that lan- 
guage is not made, but grows. Its life is compared 
to the organic processes by which a seed becomes a 
plant, or an oak springs from an acorn. But these 
metaphors lose sight of the fact which meets us 
everywhere: that each word is taught to the child 
by those around it; that he takes his whole language 
from outside, and makes himself, if any change, a 
small and inconsiderable change, in his mother 
tongue. To use our author’s own words, 


“The mass of each one’s language is acquired by 
him by a process of learning, of direct acquisition of 
what is put before his mind by others; each one, 
however, is at the same time a partner in the work 
of changing the language; contributing, indeed, 
only an intinitesimal quota toward it, yet doing his 
part in a sum which is all made up of such infinitesi- 
mal parts, and couid not exist without them. The 
tradition of speech is carried on by him and such as 
he is; its modification is due to no other agency. 
Every item of difference between new speech and 
old, whether in the way of alteration or of addition, 
has its separate origin, beginning in the usage of 
individuals, and spreading and seeking that wider 
acceptance which alone makes language of it; and 
it has its time of probation, during which it is trying 
to establish itself.” 


The process of name-conferring, and of the subse- 
quent slow transition by which the name passes 
upon the most remote classes of things, according to 
the current ideas and feelings of each age, is well 
illustrated by the naming of the planets. The as- 
tronomers, or astrologers, in christening these bodies, 


“took the names of gods, since Sun and Moon were 
already names of gods as well as of luminaries; and 
they distributed the names—Jupiter, Saturn, Mer. 
cury, Mars, Venus—under the guidance of motives; 
Mercury, for example, the swift messenger -of the 
divinities, had the most rapidly-moving and change- 
ful of the class called after him. Then, by a like 
transfer, the alchemists gave the name to the most 
mobile of the metais. And now, though the god 
Mercury is only a memory of a state of things long 
gone by, Mercury and mercury are still words of 
familiar use in our vocabulary; we even shut up 
mercury in a tube, and bid him, as Jupiter used to 
do, go up and down, to tell us what the weather is. 
The same words, moreover, have been made to an- 
swer other purposes; the astrologers held that a 
person born under the special influence of a certain 
planet was characterized by a corresponding disposi- 


tion; and those dispositions we still call mercurial, 
} jovial, saturnine.”’ 

We wish the space at our command would allow 
us to quote Prof. Whitney's account of figurative 
language, his analysis of alphabetic sounds, and 
especially his striking illustration of the gradual 

| change in our speech, from a passage in the Anglo. 
Saxon gospels. Then, too, there is an admirably 
clear section upon a question which is often dis. 
cussed: whether the word or name is necessary to 
the idea; whether the idea precedes the name, or 
they arise simultaneously in the mind. The author 
shows conclusively that the idea must first arise, 
and that the name is then chosen, more or less 
quickly, with more or less deliberate selection, to fit 
the conception. Thus, when a new shade of red 
had been produced by chemical skill, magenta was 
pitched upon for its name by a perfectly conscious 
process, because historical causes had at that time 
given celebrity to the town Magenta. On the other 
side, the naming may follow the conception instantly, 
and appear to be but one act; and, having been con- 
ferred, may react upon the conception by endowing 
it with some quality before attached in our minds to 
that name. 

Prof. Whitney’s book abounds in such points of 
interest, while it is at the same time a thorough and 
careful treatise upon the historical origin and con- 
nection of tongues. No one who aspires to attain 
clear ideas of the past of our race, or who desires to 
secure its progress in the future, can afford to be 
ignorant of philology. Especially is the science 
adapted to the study of women. They have especial 
opportunities for observing the language of children 
and of servants, two important sources and con- 
stituents of our common tongue. A mother who 
trains herself to observe her child’s first effort at 
speech, its imitation of her movements of lips and 
tongue, its tendency to uniformity in syntax, its ina- 
bility to distinguish between organic and inorganic 
nature, has the key to much of primitive history, 
and can make important contributions to that useful 
and delightful science which has been the gzowth of 
this century. 





FRUITFUL AGE. 

WE are all either old or growing old, and we are 
all therefore interested in the question, which is of- 
ten discussed, whether the faculties of the mind may 
go on increasing in strength to the last, or whetber 
they must necessarily partake of the gradual failure 
of the bodily powers. A writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, in whose graceful periods we recognizea 
distinguished American author and artist, enume- 
rates many striking instances of the display of great 
intellect in advanced life. Sophocles, he reminds 
us, composed one of his finest tragedies—the “CEdipus 
at Colonus’’—when he was nearly ninety. Aéschylus, 
at seventy-three, wrote his “Orestes.” Simonides 
gained in his eightieth year the crown of victory 
over all competitors, by his “ Dithyrambie Chorus.” 
Pindar, the greatest of lyric poets, wrote with undi- 
minished powers till past eighty. Metastasio lived 
and wrote till he was eighty-four; and Goldoni, who 
died at eighty-seven, wrote, after he had passed his 
fourscore years, some of his happiest plays. Words- 
worth lived to eighty, and Goethe to eighty-three, 
with unfailing poetic power. To this list of great 
poets is added an equally notable catalogue of illus- 
trious artists :— 

“ Titian, whose pencil only dropped from his hand 
when he was stricken by the plague at nearly a hun- 
dred years of age. Michael Angelo, whose fervid 


brain carried him on with ever fresh creative power 
and imaginative capacity to ninety. Leonardo da 
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Vinci, master of all arts and sciences, the fullest and 
ablest man in all directions that perhaps ever lived, 
and who died at his easel, with undiminished facul- 
ties, at seventy-five. Tintoretto, whose unwearied 
pencil worked until he was eighty-two. Palma Gio- 


vine, who lived and exercised his art until he was- 


Perugino, whose skill had not fallen at 
seventy-eight. Rubens, who was irrepressible as 
everatseventy. Teniers, who elaborated his groups 
and interiors until he was eighty-four; and Claude, 
whose pictures were still as charming as ever when 
he died at eighty-two.”’ 

The truth evidently is that the different faculties 
of the mind come to maturity at different periods 
of life. Memory and perception, for example, are 
strongest in youth. A child will learn a new lan- 
guage more easily than a grown person. <A boy of 
fifteen will discover a bird’s nest, or commit a list 
of names or dates to memory, more readily than a 
man of fifty. Those intellectual powers which are 
most needed in early life are most vigorous while 
the body is still immature and weak. It is therefore 
to be expected that in the decline of years other 
facuities of the mind, appropriate to that season of 
existence, should gather strength, even while the 
physical powers are failing. Especially reflection, 
which combines the results of long experience, to 
deduce from them general truths, and imagination 
which frames new creations out of materials stored 
in the mind, should at this time have their widest 
scope of action and their greatest energy. 

Why this is not always the case is unfortu- 
nately too evident. All faculties rust and perish by 
disease. The love of ease, which all feel more or 


eighty-four. 


less, is apt to grow with years, and, unless resolutely | 


resisted, leads to a weak, repining, and useless old 
age. But those whose sense of duty, or love of their 
fellow-creatures, or zeal for improvement, lead them 
to resist this insidious and fatal influence, have their 
reward, not only in the respect and affection which 
wait on them—the “honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends’—but in the sense of usefulness, and the 
gratifying assurance that the products of their men- 
tal eXertions at this period may be the most valuable 
of all, as the best fruits of our orchards are those 
which ripen latest in the year. 





THE BEARING-REIN CRUELTY. 

SOME severe comment has been made of late upon 
the fact that while societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals are becoming numerous and ac- 
tive, one particular kind of cruelty is gaining preva- 
lence among the very class from which these societies 
are chiefly recruited. The tight bearing-rein is a 
source of torture to the horse, as well as of serious 
injury, while its only possible use—if use it can be 
called—is to minister to the owner's vanity. <A 
spirited horse, when not engaged in drawing a 
weight, naturally holds its head high, witha grace- 
ful curve of the neck, thus presenting a picturesque 
and attractive appearance. But in drawing a car- 
riage, the head is just as naturally thrown forward, 
to gain greater power. The bearing-rein prevents 


this natural action; and the tighter the rein and the | 
more rapid the pace, the greater, of course, is the | 


pressure on the mouth, and the consequent suffer- 
ing. Yet though this might seem self-evident, and 
though the injurious effects upon the animal are 
well known to every groom and horse dealer, the 
Senseless demands of fashion have lately caused the 
introduction of a more refined and powerful engine 
of torment, called the “ gag bearing-rein.”” Itseffects 
are forcibly described in an excellent work, entitled 
“Bits and Bridle-Reins,” lately published in England 
by Mr. E. F. Flower, a gentleman who, as a noted 
hunter, has been familiar with horses from his 
youth :— 
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“The pain thus occasioned to the horse is intense. 
The action of every muscle is impeded. If a false 
step is taken, recovery is rendered difficult. Dis- 


| comfort makes the poor animal restless. The impa- 


tient movements occasioned by his distress are not 
unfrequently visited by a cut from the whip of an 
ignorant coachman; the horse is called unruly and 
ill-tempered, when he is only miserable. Some new 
instrument of torture is forced into his mouth, in the 
shape of a bit devised for the very purpose of inflict- 
ing pain: until, with temper and mouth both ruined, 
he passes into the hands of a bus-driver or cabman, 
when his bearing-rein is cast aside, and for the first 
time he is treated with common seiise and humanity.” 


We trust that every kind-hearted reader of the 
LaDY’s Book will follow the example which, it ap- 
pears, has been given by that pattern of true wo- 
manly excellence, Lady Burdett Coutts, and see that, 
as far as her influence will prevail, this “instrument 
of torture,’ as Mr. Flower properly terms it, is ban- 
ished from use. 


A HYMN FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 
THE SHEPHERDS. 

RADIANT from the world of light, 
Swift as burning meteor’s flight, 
Comes the angel messenger, 
Sent by Love Divine to bear 
Tidings of great joy to earth— 
Of the blessed Saviour’s birth— 
Of the good which He will teach us— 
Of the hope through Him will reach us— 
Peace on earth and joy in Heaven, 
By the blessed Saviour given. 
Whither speeds the messenger, 
Charged this glorious news to bear? 
World-crowned Roman doth he seek ? 
Or the wisdom-loving Greek? 
Or the Eastern Magi meet, 
Come the Saviour’s birth to greet ? 
Or to schools of learning bear it? | 
Or let wealth and greatness share it ? 
Peace on earth and joy in Heaven— 
Who shall hear this Gospel given ? 
Whither speeds the angel’s flight ? 
’Tis a dreary, moonless night :— 
Bethlehem’s shepherds, while their flocks 
Slumber ‘neath the sheltering rocks, 
Must their watch untiring keep, 
Lest the wolf invade their ee — 
Ha! what glory o’er them bendeth ? 
’Tis a form of light descendeth! 
List! the merey tone of Heaven— 
* Lo, to you a Saviour’s given!” 


When the flower on Alpine height, 
Or the gem in cave of night, 

Or the date, ’mid arid sands, 
Ripens, brightens, and expands, 
Who but God our reverence claims ? 
So when He exalts the names 

Of the poor, oppressed, neglected, 
’Tis His wondrous love reflected :— 
Thus the tidings, sent from Heaven, 
To the Shepherd train were given. 


Ye who feel life’s burden press, 
Poor, and bowed in abjectness, 
Raise your grateful songs on high, 
Your redemption draweth nigh! 
Shepherds first the cone heard, 
Lowly seamen preached the Word, 
And its holy truths will gather, 
Men as children, to one Father— 
And the world will then be given 
To the worshippers of Heaven. 





THE PORCELAIN MAnrA.—The notable “ tulip ma- 
nia” which prevailed in Holland during the last cen- 
tury, when fortunes were made by the sale of rare 
bulbs, has its counterpart in what may be termed the 
porcelain or pottery mania which rages at present in 
England, and has extended in a milder form toother 
countries. At a late sale, it is stated, Sir A. de Roths- 
child gave $9700 for a paifof Sévres vases, which had 
originally cost $1000. The Marquis of Hertford gave 
$6750 for a single vase. Lord Dudley, not long ago, 
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purchased for $57,000 a service of 172 pieces, made at | 


Sévres in 1772 for the Prince of Rohan; and last year 
Messrs. Christie, the well-known London auction- 
eers, sold a Sévres chimney set, composedfof a vase, 
cover, and a pair of “garden fans,’ decorated by 
Morin, and dated 1759, for $53,250, the highest price, 
it is stated (and we gladly credit the assertion), ever 
given for such aset. There is a pleasure in reflect- 
ing that when sums like these can be expended on 
works of what must be deemed the humblest grade 
of art, there will surely be no lack of support for 
schools, hospitals, nurseries, and other objects which 
appeal to the highest intellectual and moral senti- 
ments of the community. 


“OUR FATHER.” 
A SONG FOR CHILDREN. 


Our FATHER in Heaven, 
We hallow thy Vame! 
Let Thy kingdom holy— 
On earth be the same ; 
O, give to us, daily, 
Our portion of bread ; 
It is from Thy bounty 
That all must be fed. 


Forgive each transgression— 
And teach us to know 

The humble compassion 
That pardons a foe: 

Keep us from temptation, 
From evil and sin; 

And Thine be the glory 
Forever—amen! 





Tue LANCET’ ON LADY PuysIctans.—The London 
Lancetis the well-known organ of what may be styled 
the liberal or progressive section of the medical pro- 
fessionin England. The paper has now pronounced 
in favor of the bill which has been introduced into 
Parliament for granting to women the same facili- 
ties for entering the profession which are allowed to 
men. The editor is, indeed, not altogether recon- 
ciled to the notion of the practice of medicine being 
undertaken by women. He sees “ special difficulties” 
in the way. But he courageously adds: “ We are 
not afraid of being met in the profession by large 
numbers of competitors in the form of girl-graduates. 
At any rate, we prefer to rely on the protection af- 
forded by ‘ special difficulties’ rather than that afford- 
ed by laws which have an ungracious lock of exclu- 
sion.” This liberal pronouncement from such an 
influential source cannot fail to have a good effect. 





“An Impostne Sicut.”—Under this head a lively 
western paper furnishes an amusing and suggestive 
paragraph. Feminine frivolity is a common topic; 
and there is an idea, which is possibly correct, that 
young ladies are fond of amusement; but their best 
friends will admit that they do not set about it in the 
grand and imposing way here indicated :-- 


“They were seventeen of them—exactly seven- 
teen. They marched down Michigan Avenue in dou- 
bie file—all but one. He marched alone at the head 
of the column. They were noble young men. They 
had high foreheads and intelligent faces, and there 
was a stern, determined look on each face—a look 
which said they would die at their country’s call. 
Were they going forth to battle? Were the poling 
to the rescue of some kind sentiment which the 
wieked world was trying to blot from the hearts of 
men? Were they going to the succor of the unfor- 
tunate and distressed? No, nota cent’s worth—they 
were going out to play base-ball. It was an impos- 
ing sight tosee them march, each form erect, each 
step in time, each face bearing that look which war- 
riors wear when the roar of battle is loudest. If 
every one of the seventeen had been on their way to 
the wood-pile or the corn-field the sight could net 
have been more grand and thrilling.” 








THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

THE year 1875 has passed rapidly and eventfully by, 
and we are surprised to find that the Christmas sea. 
son is drawing nigh. Time slips away with a curi- 
ous rapidity as one grows older, and the Christmases 
seem much nearer together than they used to be. 
The Lapy’s Book greets its readers with the hope 
that they have found no change nor turning in their 
old friend—that whatever we have been able to do 
for them in years gone by, has been even better and 
more effectively done through the year just about to 
be numbered with the past. Of this they must judge 
for themselves. Meanwhile we give them our heart. 
iest greeting. The year has been upon the wholea 
good and prosperous one. Peace has reigned over 
the world almost without a break. The universal 
stagnation of business and destruction of credit with 
which 1875 began are much mitigated, and we have 
fair hope that 1876 will see confidence fully restored 
and trade flourishing. The preparations for our Na. 
tional Centennial have been actively pushed on, and 
we hope to gather multitudes from every section of 
the country to the festival grounds in Philadelphia. 
With hopes that their health and happiness may in- 
crease with their years, we say good-by to our read. 
ers for 1875. 


Health Department. 
RINGWORM, 

RrneworM is an eruption occurring in a circle, or 
part of a circle, on the head, face, shoulders, or 
neck, or sometimes even on the lower parts of the 
body. Two eruptions are popularly confounded un- 
der this name, both having acircular appearance; 
one of them, called in medicine herpes circinatus, 
is arranged in smooth, shining rings of a red color, 
with a centre of sound skin, and occurs chiefly on 
the face and shoulders, without contagion, and not 
causing the loss of the hair. The other is called 
porrigo scutulata, and appears chiefly on the scalp, 
but sometimes on the forehead and neck, the _ring- 
worm appearance being presented only in its early 
stage. It is highly contagious, and is arranged also 
in rings, covered with minute pustules, and of a 
paler red color than the first kind. In the centre is 
a patch of skin, not very different in appearance 
from the surrounding healthy parts; but when mi- 
nutely examined, also covered with small pustules. 
The hair ultimately falls off, leaving a shining bald 
patch. The Treatment of the two kinds is quite dif- 
ferent, the former merely requiring the application 
of any astringent, such as common ink, or blue 








| stone, or a solution of nitrate of silver, or, better 


still, of chloride of zinc (two grains of either of the 
last to the ounce of distilled water). The latter 
must be treated as for scald head. 

SCALD HEAD. 

ScaLp HEAD (porrigo, or tinea capitis) is charac- 
terized by small contagious pustules appearing on 
the hairy scalp, generally in childhood, but capable 
of being communicated to adults. The pustules are 
small and irregularly round, containing a yellow 
matter, which scabs around the hairs, with a central 
depression, corresponding generally with a hair. 
The health is usually slightly impaired, either as 4 
cause or effect of the disease, but there is no fever. 
Prior to the outbreak being detected, there is gen- 
erally some increase of the ordinary scurf, which is 
browner than usual. Besides the porrigo scutulata, 
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described in the last paragraph, there is also another 
form, known as honeycomb scab (porrigo favosa), 
which attacks the scalp, and often extends down 
over the face. The pustules are more numerous, 
and unite together to form a thick yellow scab, 
marked by numerous depressions, and bearing some 
resemblance to a honeycom). In the porrigo scutu- 
lata the distinct rings are soon lost, and there are 
red patches, clusters of yellow pustules, seabs in all 
stages, and bald spots all occur on the same head. 
The Treatment is almost entirely local, though, if 
the general health is reduced, it must be supported 
by good living and tonics, or local remedies will be 
useless. The first thing to be done is to cut off the 
hair and loosen the scabs, so as to enable the appli- 
cation to reach the skin itself. A large linseed-meal 


poultice is the best application for this purpose | 


after using the scissors as closely as possible, or in 
the early stage shaving with acommon razor. After 
this apply an ointment composed of one drachm of 


jodide of mercury to one ounce of lard; let it remain | 


on twenty-four hours, then wash all off with yellow 
soap, and apply the ointment again. Repeat this 
every day, using the iodide of sulphur, made of half 
the above strength, on alternate days, if the mer- 
cury causes too much irritation, in which case alsoa 
poultice of linseed-meal may be applied over it. 
Usually, however, in a day or two it acts in a most 
magical manner, and reduces the disease to a mere 
scurf. This, however, must not be considered as a 


| Vilant Macbeth. 


cure until the skin is sound and the hair comes on | 


again, which is always the case in course of time. 
As a change, creasote ointment may sometimes be 
employed; but I am satisfied, from long experience, 
that every case of scald head may be cured in a com- 
ae short time by the proper use of the above 
remedie’, which seem to act by destroying the vege- 
table fungus in which the disease essentially con- 
sists. When there is nothing but a little scurf re- 
maining, &@ wash composed as follows may be used 
instead of the ointment: Take of chloride of zine ten 
to twelve grains; glycerine, two ounces; rose-water, 
s‘xounces. Mix. 


Literary Aotices. 





From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

UNDER THE STORKS’ NEST. A Romance. 
From the German of A. E. Katsch. By Emily R. 
Steinestel. This is a well-written and interesting 
Story, differing materially from the majority of 
translated novels, in being free from all taint of im- 
morality. It will doubtless meet with a ready appre- 
ciation from the American public. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

HESTER HOWARD'S TEMPTATION. A Soul’s 
Story. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. An American novel 
of more than ordinary ability. It is earnestly writ- 
ten, and there is much power and pathos in the 
Story. It will add to its author’s already growing 
reputation as one of our best novelists. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE T.: EISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD. 
By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 
author of “Christianity and Greek Philosophy.” 
This is one of the ablest and profoundest works, 
treating of the relative attitudes of science and the- 
ology, as viewed from a conservative standpoint, 


which we have ever had the pleasure of examining. 
It is liberal and candid in admitting the claims of 
science; quite as much so as the most ardent scien- 
tist could desire or expect; while its reconciliation 
of the facts of modern science with the teachings of 
revelation is something not oniy most ingenious, but 
satisfactory also. We earnestly desire that this 
book may be widely read, since nothing but good 
can come of its most extensive circulation. 

SELECT DIALOGUES OF PLATO. A new and 
literal version, chiefly from the text of Stallbaum. 
By Henry Carey, M. A., Worcester College, Oxford. 
The attention of the scholar will need only to be di- 
rected to this book, for him to desire to become the 
possessor of it. It is adapted not only to the wants 
of the student, but it is an equally desirable posses- 
sion for the general reader, who should have some 


| knowledge of one of the greatest philosophers of 


any age. 

THE MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, 
A Treatise on Figurative Language. By John Walker 
This is quite a curious book. Its 
author illustrates, by copious quotations from the 
best-known writers of all ages and nationalities, nu- 
merous figures of etymology, syntax, and rhetoric. 
It is an amusing work, and a profitable one as well, 
deserving careful reading by the writer and the 
orator. It makes a complete survey of English and 
American literature; gives a history of the progress 
of the English language; and discusses the funda- 
mental principles of criticism and the weapons of 


| oratory. 
SELECT POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Ed- 
ited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. This 








| 


little volume contains a life of Goldsmith, by Ma- 
caulay, and selections from other memoirs, by 
Thackeray, George Colman the younger, Campbell, 
Forster, and Irving. It also contains the three po- 
ems, “The Traveller,” “* The Deserted Village,” and 
“ Retaliation,” with copious notes, which add much 
to the value of the book. The volume is neatly 
printed, liberally illustrated, and handsomely bound. 

THE CALDERWOOD SECRET. A Novel. By 
Virginia W. Johnson, author of ** The Catskill Fair- 
ies,”’ ete. 

HEALEY. A Romance. 

These are two pleasant novels; the first American, 
and the second English. They both belong to “ Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels.” 

SPEECHES OF POPE PIUS IX. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., author of “The Vati- 
can Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” 
ete. Gladstone still wages fierce war against the 
Roman Catholic Church. The present tract first 
appeared in the pages of the Quarterly Review. It 
will attract the attention alike of the adherents and 
opponents of the Catholic Church, and it well merits 
a careful reading. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PoRTER & CoarTeEs, Philadelphia :— 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. If any one wishes a story 
book really worth reading, he will find that want 
fully supplied in the book the title of which is given 
above. It is one long story, formed by the linking 
together of numerous shorter stories, each one com- 
plete in itself, yet altogether making a very satisfac- 
tory literary mosaic. 

KINGSBURY SKETCHES. A Truthful and Sue- 
cinct Account of the Doings and Misdoings of the 
Inhabitants of Pine Grove. By John H. Kingsbury. 
It seems to usa mistake when an author who has 
acquired considerable local reputation as the “funny 
man” of a newspaper, concludes to gather together 
the scintillations of his wit and humor, and per- 
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petuate them in a book. Somehow, these brilliant 
articles, which set everybody to laughing when they 
were first published, seem in book form about as 
lively as pop beer when the cork has been removed 
for some time. The volume before us is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. While there is no serious 
crime in appearing unworthily in print, its author 
would have done well if he had waited until he had 
written something more deserving of general atten- 
tion. 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By John S. C. Ab- 

bott. The life of Christopher Columbus is one of 
peculiar interest, especially to Americans. Mr. Ab- 
bott has done well to add it to his lives of American 
pioneers and patriots; though, strictly speaking, it 
is difficult to give him a place with either. The bi- 
ography is prudently and judiciously written, and 
the book is handsomely illustrated. 
* ELSIE’S WOMANHOOD. By Martha Farquhar- 
son. The story of “ Elsie’s Girlhood” was so fayora- 
bly received that it has seemed to justify its author 
in preparing a sequel to that book. The present 
story will prove equally popular with its predecessor, 
and will add greatly to the reputation of its talented 
authoress. 

FROM JEST TO EARNEST. By Rev. E. P. Roe, 
author of “Barriers Burned Away,” ete. This is a 
good, wholesome American novel, with plenty of 
sentiment in it, and with a little sensation ; but with 
not one bit of the mock sentiment and the genuine 
wickedness which are the chief ingredients of so 
many novels of the present day, whether American 
or foreign. Mr. Roe is steadily rising in his chosen 
occupation of novelist, and is fast securing, as he 
deserves, a large circle of admiring readers. 

From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTEeR & Coates, Philadelphia:— 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LAMB, HAZ.- 
LITT, AND OTHERS. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. This is the ninth of the “ Bric-a-Brac Se- 
ries.” It is not as amusing, perhaps, as some which 
have preceded it; but it possesses a quiet interest, 
which will make it equally acceptable. Besides 
Lamb and Hazlitt, it introduces its readers to 


Southey, Patmore, Thomas. Campbell, Lord and . 


Lady Byron, Rogers, Lady Blessington, and others. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, |through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 
From the French of Madame Lenormant. When 
Madame Recamier’s Memoirs were translated in 
1866, the universal interest excited by them was 
such that the present volume was earnestly called 
for. It is made up of letters passing between the 
beautiful Frenchwoman and the band of devoted 
friends who valued their fame chiefly because it 
recommended them to her. Chateaubriand, Camille 
Jordan, Ampére, and Madame Lenormant herself, 
are the principal correspondents. The impression 
which the letters leave is charming. The spoiled 
child of fortune, whose life was spent in an atmo- 
sphere of social success and flattery, shows herself 
superior to frivolous temptations, and fills her life 
with healthful and elevating occupation. Her kind- 
ness to her husband’s niece, her charity, the truth 
and depth of her friendships, show us a side of her 
character totally different from that which was 
known to the frequenters of her brilliant salon. We 
commend the book to American girls. 

EIGHT COUSINS; or, The Aunt-hill. By Louisa 








M. Alcott. Miss Alcott’s style is so pleasant and 
easy, and her book runs on with such an even flow 
of interest, that we prophesy for her new book many 
hundreds of readers. She tells how a little orphan 
was introduced into a healthy, happy family circle, 
and how she grew to be herself as healthy and 
happy as her new-found cousins. Perhaps the boys 
of the aunt-hill are a little too good for real life, and 
their talk does not always strike us as “the real 
thing ;” but there is so much that is good and bright 
in the story that we can pass over such trifles. We 
wish all children’s books were as healthy in tone as 








DECEMBER, 1875. 
TO OUR READERS. 

THE LApDY’s BOOK, as is well understood through. 
out the length and breadth of the United States, 
professes to have special duties to perform. Home 
duties, home virtues, home employments, and home 
amusements, are what it has ever aimed to incul- 
cate, foster, describe, and provide. That it has 
always performed those duties, the publisher has 
the vanity to believe. It has been a responsible 
task, and yet a pleasing one. For nearly half a cen. 
tury the loving labors of thousands of homes have 
been guided by its instructions. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these many years, it is still young in its mission, 
and hopes, with abundant will and full resources, to 
continue so. We hail the coming of the year 1876 
(the Centennial of the nation) as a new st{arting 
point in the life of the Lapy’s Book, and tM™st all 
our friends of former years will be with us again as 
subscribers, and will unite in the grand celebration 
of our nation’s independence. A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year! 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—We give to our subscribers this 
month two steel engravings, “ Flirtation” and “* Win- 
ter Sport.’ The pictures of life they both present 
will be familiar to two classes of readers—The ladies 
will understand the “ Flirtation” one, and the young 
men the other. Both are reminders of younger 
days. 

THE LApy’s Book for 1876 will be one of the finest 
presents for Christmas or New-Year’s that a gentle- 
man can give to a lady. 


In the January number our subscribers will have 
in the Book, besides the Chromo, a fine lithographic 
title-page, illustrative of ‘‘The Land we Live in.” 
We have no doubt that at this time, when the people 
of the land are looking anxiously to the opening of 
the great International Exhibition, this picture will 
be received with a great deal of pleasure. 


MAKE UP Your CLUBS according to the terms found 
on our colored slip in the Book. The pepularity of 


| the Lapy’s Book is such that ladies can have little 


difficulty in getting parties to unite in forming clubs. 
Remember to impress upon your friends, that, al- 
though there is a small difference in our club price 
with that of the low-priced magazines, we give one- 
third more reading matter and engravings, besides, 
more numerous and expensive embellishments than 
a low-priced magazine can afford to give. And 
then, in addition to all this, there are the premiums. 
Now is the time to commence. 


GODEY stands at the head of the fashion books in 
this country.—Sentinel, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1876!—All our arrangements are 
complete for furnishing to our subscribers for 1876 
as premiums the best Chromos that we have ever 
offered. When we commenced the premium busi- 
pess, We assured our friends that no expense would 
be spared to lead in this feature, and it did not take 
uslong tosucceed. Our principal Chromo is always 
an original one, as we purchase the subject from 
the painter, at a heavy cost, and then have it repro- 
duced in Chromo. By this our subscribers will per- 
geive that there is no other way to procure it but by 


subscribing to the Lapy’s Book. In addition to the | 


Chromos as premiums, we have collected ip a form 
like the Lapy’s Book a number of historical pictures 
(printed from steel plates in our possession) bearing 
on events that took place in this country over 100 
years ago; also views of the principal Centennial 
buildings. The whole forms an elegant gallery of 
engravings for the centre-table during the Centen- 
nial year. 

See advertisement on colored slip for the terms at 
which these elegant premiums can be procured. 

FATHER HERITAGE, editor of The Temperance 
Blessing, published in our city, says that “during 
the long wiut2r evenings GopEyY’s Lapy’s BooK isa 
great blessing to the family circle,” and recommends 
all his readers to “try it for a year.” 


A YOUNG LADY partially blind, but who has been 


HURTFUL READING.—Ilt is a well-known fact that 
a bayl book, magazine, or newspaper, is a dangerous 
thing in the home-cirele. Every parent should set 
this thought clearly before his mind, and ponder it 
well. Look to what your sons and daughters read. 
The editor of the Times, published in Plainfield, N. 
Y., says “there is no excuse for our reading the in- 
jurious sensational literature so prevalent in society 
at the present day, when GODEY’s LaDy’s Book can 
be so easily obtained. It is safe to say that not a 
single line can be found in this magazine that will 
cause a blush on a lady’s cheek, or create an impure 
thought in her mind. It is chaste, elegant, and re- 
fined, and as such may be welcomed in jevery home 
as a safe companion for our wives and daughters.” 
The Tribune, of Escanaba, Mich., also endorses the 
excellence of the literature of the Book by telling its 
readers that it “leads towards that state of social 
existence which is illustrated by refinement of so- 
ciety, domestic comfort, and persona! dignity.” 
Again, from the Democrat, Petersburg, Ind., “its 
pages are not filled with the light trashy stuff that so 
often appears in other magazines, but presents to the 
reader a valuable fund of information. We com- 
mend this excellent work to the literary worid, and 
especially to the ladies.’”” These endorsements of 
the Lapy’s Book, with thousands of others that we 


| might give, show to parents where they can procure 
the proper reading for their families. 


} 
educated in an institution for those so afflicted, and | 


who is thoroughly competent to teach blind children, 
would like a situation in any part of the country as 


instructress of‘ the blind, either in a family or asy- | 


lum. For reference and further particulars, apply 
to Anne M. McDowell, editor ‘“‘Woman’s Depart- 
ment,’ Philadelphia Sunday Republic, No. 238 Chest- 
nut Street. ‘ 


GODEY.—The editorial department is especially 
well conducted, and presents every month a fund of 
sensible and studied reading which should be in the 
hands of every woman in the land. All in all, the 
Lapy’s Book has no equal in the country, and prob- 
ably not in the world, in its particular field.—Senti- 
nel, Maquoketas, Iowa. 

HOLLOWAY’s MusIcAL MONTHLY for December is 
how ready. Price 40 cents. Enclose amount to the 
publisher, and see how much good music can be 
bought for the money. Those sending in $4 now for 
hext year’s subscription will receive the November 
and December numbers free. For the great Cen- 
tetnial year, we intend to publish the best musical 
magazine ever published in this country. 

New Sheet Music.—Skating on the Pond, splendid 
and seasonable song by Hackelton, 30 cents. Over 
the Iee we Fly, new winter song, 20. Now the Days 
are ali Gone Over, song for the close of the year, 25. 
A Handful of Earth, new Irish song by Luella, 20. 
Winter Waltz, by Spencer, with beautiful title page, 
#. Frozen Rill Polka Schottische, 30. Cave Polka, 
Snowflakes, fantaisie, by Brinley Rich- 
ards, with beautiful snow scene title page, 50. Ad- 
dress all orders only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
$11 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

AT ali the principal points on the route of the 
limited mail train, the mail is gathered from mail 
catchers. These catchers consist of an upright post, 
with a swinging arm attached to it, and from this 
latter the mail-bags are hung, and, as the train 
comes rushing by, a contrivance on the postal car 
detaches the bags, catehes them “on the fly,” and 
deposits them in the car, whilst the arm which for- 
merly held them swings back to its place. 


“A CENTURY AFTER,” that handsome publication 
by Allen, Lane, & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach, 
keeps up its reputation for fine views of Philadelphia 
buildings and sceneryin Fairmount. Part 5 contains 
pictures of some of the most noted churches. The 
picture of the Cathedral is an excellent one. 


YODEY.—The fashion plates and engravings are the 
finest and best published in this country.—Constitu- 
tion, Monticello, Fla. 


IT may now be considered as settled that the best 


| cabinet or parlor organs in the world are made by 
| American makers—the well-known Mason & Ham- 


| success. 


LIN ORGAN COMPANY. Fora longtime they have been 
accustomed to win the highest honor at competitive 
exhibitions in America, and within a few years have 
entered into European competition, with similar 
They took the first medal at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1867: two highest medals and a diploma 
of honor at Vienna in 1873; and now advice comes 
that at the Exposition just closed at Linz, Upper 


| Austria, they have been awarded the Grand Medal 


| 


of Honor. So far, ‘they are the only American 
makers who have been able to send any organs of 
sufficient merit to win honors in competition with 
the famous European makers. There is a peculiar 
richness and beauty of tone attained in these organs, 
and their power and durability is not less remarka- 
ble. A recent invention, of a Scotchman, we believe, 
of which this company have undertaken the manu- 
facture and introduction, isthe PIANO HARP CABINET 
OrgAN, which musicians pronounce a very effective 
and beautiful instrument, uniting with a perfect or- 


, gan much of the capacity of the piano and the harp. 


The company have issued a circular describing it, 
which can be had by addressing them at New York, 
Boston, or Chicago. 

At the sale of Mr. Jay Cooke’s pictures, “‘ The 
Sun’s Good-Night to the Old Wreck,” that cost 
$10,000, only brought $520. Another valuable paint- 
ing, ‘The Night After the Battle,”’ that was on exhi- 
bition at the Sanitary Fair in this city, and realized 
for the Fair Fund $30,000, brought but $200. 
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Spoons.—A writer in the Troy Times says: Spoons 
are made from various materials. In India there 
have been found spoons made of leather, in China 
of porcelain, in modern Egypt of tortoise shell, in 
Persia of boxwood, in Turkey of agate and amber. 
In the Koran, to prevent excessive luxury, it was 
forbidden to put spoons of gold and silver into the 
mouth; but this is evaded by using these metals for 
the handles only. In the South Sea Islands they 
make spoons out of the dark cocoa-nut shell, which 
is capable of receiving a polish like ebony, and it is 
curious how the natives, without steel instruments, 
could curve them so beautifully. It has been sup- 
posed that the seashell, mussel, clam, cockle, scallop, 
etc., were used as spoons in earlytimes. Next might 
be the horns of animals, usually hollow at one end. 
By degrees the handle became elongated, and in 
many old spoons it was made at right angles to the 
bowl. An Italian table-service (knives, forks, and 
spoons, made in the sixteenth century) is now in the 
British Museum, all having handles of agate, the 
bowls of the spoons being made of the same stone. 
Reine Margat, the beautiful and dainty wife of 
Henry IV., of France, had to eat soup with a spoon, 
the handle of which was two feet long, on account 
of the height of her ruff. In the middle ages, brass, 
iron, lead, pewter, pearl, and ebony were us«d for 
making spoons. The apostle spoons were intro- 
duced in England in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and derive their name from the fact that 
the handle of each was moulded into or surmounted 
by a figure of one of the apostles. The custom at 
that time was, upon St. Paul’s day (January 25) 
which is the first festival of an apostle in the year, to 
make presents of such spoons, the handles of which 
are surmounted with miniature full-length figures of 
the apostles, each with “a glory” on his head, 
chased or carved on the metal. They were the 
usual gifts from sponsors at baptisms. Shakspeare 
alludes to this in his play of “King Henry VII.” 
When Cranmer, asked to stand sponsor to Anne 
Boleyn’s newly-born daughter, afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth, appears to hesitate on the ground that it 
was an honor for a monarch, and too much for a 
poor and humble subject, bluff King Hal says, 
“Come, come, my lord, you’d spare the spoons.” In 
Ben Johnson's “Bartholomew Fair,” a character 
says: “And all this for the hope of a couple of 
apostle spoons and a cup to eat caudle in.”” Among, 
the regalia or crown jewels of England to be seen in 
the Tower of London, one of the oldest and most 
beautiful is the coronation spoon. It is of pure 
gold, encircled with gems, and at. the coronation of 
a British sovereign is used to receive the consecrated 
oil out of the ampulla, or eagle-shaped receptacle 
which holds itin bulk. This anointing spoon dates 
from the time of Edward the Confessor, who died in 
the year 1066, and was succeeded by Harold, who 
was defeated and slain in that same year by William 
Duke of Normandy. The present oval bowl and flat 
handle of the spoon were introduced two centuries 
back. In 1820 the fiddle pattern appeared. 


THERE is a pretty design for a coverlet for an in- 
fant’s cradle, or carriage, printed in blue in the 
front of our Book this month. The description in 
the Work Department will give our lady friends di- 
rections as to the manner of working it. 


A Youtn's Pusiication.—For nearly half a cen- 
tury the “ Youth’s Companion,” of Boston, has been 
published. It was started in 1827, and is to-day one 
ef the brightest and most vigorous papers with 
which we are acquainted. 


SOMETHING TO READ ON SUNDAYS. 
From the Atlanta Constitution. 


THE whole family climbed out of the wagon and 
went into the Atlanta bookstore. They were father, 
mother, and sixteen-year-old daughter. 

* Mister, we want ter sorter git somethin’ good to 
read on Sundays, which is powerful lonesome in the 
country.” 

“Shall be glad to serve you, sir. What will the 
ladies like ?” 

“What d’ye want, Sofy ?”’ ’ 

“I'd choose somethin’ ’bout the new fashions, pa!” 

“Of koarse, I mought a know’d thet! Kin you fix 
her out?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the storekeeper ; “* we have here 
Godey, Leslie, Harper's Bazar, Peterson, Demorest, 
and numerous other magazines.” 

“Godey? W’y, you do’nt tell me he’s ‘live an’ fig- 
urin’ out fashions yet, do ye?” cried the old man. 

“Oh, yes!’ was the reply. 

“Well, centennial snakes and cross-barred breech- 
es! Whiy, ole ’ooman, don’t ye mind ye that we hed 
our weddin’ cloze fixed up arter his plan? Godey! 
Of koars, Sofy, ye ‘ll take Godey, and Ill bet the bob. 
tailed mule an’ the black shoat that what he sez is 
the fashion can’t be discounted.” 

“What will your wife like ?” asked the merchant, 
as the old man paid for the magazine. 

“Somethin’ that’s got good church readin’ in it— 
o_ relig’us paper, ef ye please,’”’ replied the old 
ady. 

“Here is the best we have—the Christian at Work.” 

“Hold up, thar! Is thet got any ef that Beecher 
an’ Tilting bizness in it ?”’ 

“None o’ yer bizness, anyhow! S’pose there is?” 
fired up the old lady. 

“? Taint, hey!” 

“No, taint! So’s it’s church readin’ it don’t 
bother you, sir; so dry up!” 

“Well, mebbe that’s so; an’ what I read don't 
bother you, too? All right, mister; just hand me 
out half a dozen ‘lustrated papers full of pictures of 
nee with striped stockin’s on and fifty-dollar garters, 
and—” 

The old lady chucked the Christian at Work under 
the table, grabbed the old man by the ear, and if he 
had worn strfped stockings, about eleven inches of 
them would have been seen between the tops of his 
shoes and the bottoms of his pants‘ legs, and she 
made him walk Spanish out to the wagon. 


THERE is no feminine fascination which will com- 
pare with a lovely complexion, and no natural com- 
plexion lovelier than that which LAIRD’s BLOOM OF 
Youtu bestows. Sold by all druggists. 

WE learn that Mr. Howard Challen has in prepa 
ration the PHILADELPHIA TRADE DIRECTORY, for the 
Centennial year, designed to place every branch of 
business in this city, engaged in manufacturing 
Books, Stationery, and Fancy Goods, before the Book 
and Stationery Trade of the United States: In the 
Preliminary Chapter he will present Historical and 
Biographical Sketches, together with statistics and 
general information of interest to the Trade gene- 
rally. In the Classified Department every firm en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture of 
Books, Stationery, or other articles sold by Booksell- 
ers, Stationers, and Fancy Goods Dealers will be 
alphabetically arranged and classified; and in the 
Advertising Department the respective firms can 
fully designate their facilities to supply the Trade. 
Mr. Chalien’s present enterprise deserves, and will 
no doubt receive, the cordial support of the Trade of 
this city, as they will reap the advantage in propor- 
| tion to their liberal patronage. 


TRUE economy is not buying the lowest priced arti- 
cle. The best is cheapest. So with Dossrns’ ELEO- 
TRIC SOAP (made by Cragin & Co., Philadelphia), it 
is best and cheapest, and we ask our readers to test 
| it for themselves. 





Ino CHURCHILL’s story of “The Holly Wreath” is 
| certainly a most excellent Christmas story. 
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WEALTH IN InpIA.—Nothing but ridicule, says a 
Paris journal, could have attended any attempt on 
the part of the Prince of Wales to rival the Moham- 
medan rulers of India in ostentation and magnifi- 
cence. In the matter of presents alone his utmost 


muniticence would have been surpassed by a single | 


act of favor displayed by one of the former sover- 
eigns of Hindostan. For instance, Jehan Gheer 
bestowed upon his son, when setting out to take the 
command of the army in the Deccan, ‘‘a sword, the 
scabbard of which was of gold set with stones valued 
at 100,000 rupees (£10,000) ; a dagger at £4000; an ele- 
phant and two horses, all their furniture of gold, set 
with stones,” and a state carriage built in imitation 
of the one sent to the Emperor by king James I. 
On his birthday Jehan Gheer was so richly adorned 
with jewels that Sir Thomas Roe protests that in all 
his life he “‘never saw such inestimable wealth to- 
gether.” ‘“‘The time,” he continues, “was spent in 
bringing his greatest elephants before him, some of 
which, being lord elephants, had their chains, bells, 
and furniture of gold and silver, with many gilt 
banners and flags carried about them, and eight or 
ten elephants waiting on each of them, clothed in 
gold, silk, and silver. In this manner*about twelve 
companies passed by, most richly adorned, the first 
having all the plates on his head and breast set with 
rubies and emeralds, being a beast of wonderful 
bulk and beauty. They 2!! bowed down before the 
king, making their reverence very handsomely.” 
On one occasion, when the king honored his minister 
with his company at dinner, the road was covered 
for a whole mile with silks and velvets sewed to- 
gether, and the cost of the banquet was estimated 
at £60,000. On his birthday, Jehan Gheer was 
weighed against seven kinds of commodities, such 
as rupees, jewels, cloth of gold, silks, calicoes, 
spices, honey, and butter, which were afterwards 
distributed among the poor. “The scales were of 
beaten gold, and for more surety there were silk 
ropes, The beam was covered with plates of gold. 
The great lords of the nation sat about the throne 
on rich carpets, expecting the king’s coming out. 
At length he appeared, covered with diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls. He had several strings of them 
about his neck, arms, wrists, a@d turban, and two 
or three rings on every finger. His sword, buckler, 
and throne were also covered with precious stones. 
Among the rest I saw rubies as large as walnuts, 
and pearts of a prodigious magnitude. He got into 
one of the scales, sitting on his legs like a tailor.” 
At times the munificence of the Delhi emperors 
savored of reckless extravagance. A singer, having 
delighted the royal ears, was rewarded his own 
weight in silver coin, amounting to 6,300 rupees, and 
with an elephant to carry his treasure to his house. 
The famous Noormehal, having shot four tigers 
with the matchlock from the back of an elephant, 
was presented by the enamored Jehan Gheer with a 
pair of emerald bracelets valued at £10,000, while 
1000 rupees were distributed in charity. The Great 
Akbar surpassed both his predecessors in personal 
wealth. According to Ferishta, that illustrious 
potentate numbered among his possessions coined 
silver computed at 100,000,000 rupees; choice rubies, 
one maund or 80 pounds weight; common rubies 
and other precious stones, 10 maunds; uncoined 
gold, 70 maunds; uncoined silver, 160 maunds; eop- 
per pice, 50 billions (four pice=1%d.); elephants, 
above 5000; horses, 12,000; deer, 5000; hunting leop. 
ards, over 900; and hawks, 500. It is recorded, 
probably with a good deal of exaggeration, that 
Akbar’s treasury contained £90,000,000 in silver coin 
and gems of price, and that on one oceasion he filled 
a@ tank near Fettehpur Sikri with nine crores of 





rupees, equivalent to £9,000,000, which were after- 
wards distributed among the needy. 


In a recent work on the abuses of the King’s Eng- 
lish, a number of instances are given where ludicrous 
blunders have been caused by the misuse and mis- 
placing of words. Among others are the following :— 


A furrier, Jamentingin an advertisement the tricks 
played on the public by unprincipled men in his own 
| trade, ** Earnestly requests ladies to bring to him 
their skins, which he promises shall be converted , 
into muffs and boas.” ‘ 

Another advertisement ran thus: “Two sisters 
want washing.” 

Here must have beena strange sight: “* He rode to 
town, and drove twelve cows on horseback.”’ 

A gentleman advertised for a horse, * Fora lady of 
a dark color, a good trotter, high stepper, and hav- 
ing a long tail.”’ 

tter, more amusing, more fnstructive, and more 
credible is the following illustration of the inevitable 
ambiguities involved in accurate language. One 
gentleman observed to another :— 

“T have a wife and six children in New York, and 
I never saw one of them.” 

** Were you ever blind ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied the other. 

A further lapse of time, and then the interrogator 
resumed the subject. 

“Did I understand you to say that you had a wife 
and six children living in New York, and you had 
never seen one of them ?”’ 

“Yes, such is the fact.” 

Here followed a still longer pause in the conversa- 
tion, when the interrogator, fairly puzzled, said:— 

* How can it be that you 2ever saw one of them ?”’ 

os by was the answer, “one of them was born 
after I left.” 


- 


WONDERFUL PRECOCITY OF MOZART’S GENIUS.— 
When the great composer's sister, then seven years 
old, was learning to play on the clavier (the early 
form of the piano), Mozart, then three years old 
was a constant attendant on her lessons; and already 
showed by his fondness for striking thirds, and 
pleasing his ear by the discovery of other harmonious 
intervals, a lively interest in music. At four he 
could always retain in memory the brilliant solos in 
the concertos which he heard; and now his father 
| began, half in sport, to give him lessons. 

The musical faculty seems to have been intuitive 
in him, for in learning to play he learned to compose 
at the same time; his own nature discovering to him 
some important secrets in melody, rhythm, symme- 
try, and the art of settinga bass. To learn a minuet, 
he required half an hour; for a longer piece, an hour; 
and, having once mastered them, he played them 
with perfect neatness and in exact time. His pro- 
gress was so great that at four years of age, or ear- 
lier, he composed little pieces, which his father 
wrote down for him. Later, in music he astonished 
his teacher, not so much by an avidity for informa- 
tion, as by the impossibility of telling him anything 
that he did not know before. 

At the age of six, Mozart knew the effect of sounds 
as represented by notes, and had overcome the diffi- 
eulty of composing unaided by aninstrument. Havy- 
ing commenced composition with recourse to the 
clavier, his powers in mental music constantly in- 
creased, and he soon imagined effects of which the 
original type existed only in his brain. 

THERE is a certain hotel in a town not a hundred 
miles from the Pyrenees, which has this notice 
| posted up in the apartments: “ All travellers on 
their arrival will be entitled, gratis, to a bath, with 
friction, and special lotions administered by skilled 
attendants. These lotions will guarantee the trav- 
eller perfect immunity from the various numerous 
| insects.” A happy thought for landladies at the 
' sea-side. 
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MODEL COTTAGE, 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Issac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Bighth Street, 


Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE above model cottage, treated in French cha- 
teau style, is one of those styles that will make a 
beautiful lone house admirably suited to some situa 
tions. The house is intended to be built of stone as 
high as the principal floor; above that of bricks 
rubbed down and painted. The kitchen depart- 
ments and dining-room are in the basement. There 





FIRST STORY. 


are situations where such a house can be so placed 
that the approaches to the basement could be above 
or level with the ground, and by terraces form beau- 
tifully broken grounds. This house will also stand a 
considerable amount of shrubbery. 

The design can be built, fully carried out with all 
its details complete, for $5000. But to make its orna- 
ments thin and cheap, and make a pasteboard show 
of it, and finish it throughout in the same spirit, it can 
be built for about $2500, with heater, gas, and water 
accommodations. In the article of plum*ving alone 
it may cost $600 or $200. The mantels may cost $400 
or $75, heater may cost $600 or $200. So throughout 
a houss, good work and materials always cost more. 
We advise parties building from our designs not to 
lump out the whole to a contractor, but get several 
contracts, one for each kind of work: you will save 
money and secure better work. We find in some 








} 








, localities that contractors differ very largely in their 


estimates. The following are the dimensions:— 

First Story.—DR dining-room, 18 feet 6 inches by 
21 feet; K kitchen, 12 by 14 feet; CC china closet, 6 
by 5 feet; A coal cellar, 11 by 12 feet; D pantry,6 
feet 6 inches by 5 feet 8 inches; E conservatory, § 
feet 6 inches by 10 feet. 


ers 
C °F = 





SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—P parlor, 18 feet 6 inches by 21 feet; 
C chamber, 12 feet 18 inches by 11 feet 12 inches; B 
bath-room, 5 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches. 





Tn Canton whole streets are occupied by venders 
of birds’ nests, a dainty which, rendered into —- 
and jelly, is regarded a most delectable morsel. This 
nestis the size of a small teacup, and weighs scarcely 
a half ounce. It is of creamy whiteness, and fetches 
twice its weight in silver. 

Gopry.— Taking it all in all, it is, in the judgment 
of the ladies, the best ladies’ magazine published in 
America.—News, Alden, Iowa. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
eash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. : : 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. ey: 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. ’ 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Autnors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we willnot take any MS. from the 
post-office when the re S ye wy = has not been paid. 

Miss. A. E. R.—Sent articles by express October Ist. 

Mise M. E.—Sent gloves 2d. 

Mrs. S. A. W.—Sent toilet articles 5th. 

Mr. David P.—Sené books 7th. 

Mr. Edwards.—Sent ring 7th. 

Mrs. W. G.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Mrs. R. 8S. M.—Sent part of infant’s wardrobe 16th. 

Mrs. G. L.—Sent black gloves 19th. 

Dr. Martin.—Sent articles by express 23d. 

Mrs. H. J.—Sent India rubber gloves 28th. 

Mrs. S.—Dipping the finger ends in some bitter 
tincture will generally prevent children putting them 
in their mouth. 

Mrs. W. R. T.—Purchase your spectacles of some 
well-known optician: cheap glasses are not to be de- 
pended on. ' 

Laura.—Your habits are too sedentary ; nobody is 
heaithy withcut exercise. 

Mr. J. Morton.—We fear there is no remedy for re- 
moving rust stains from white marble. 

Leslie.—It is exposure to air that causes ivory to 
turn yellow. 

Mrs. G. M.—We will inquire and let you know next 
month. 

** My Blighted Bud,” declined. 

“ Hearts or Diamonds,” declined. 

Nella.—Felt hats can be reshaped, if not too old a 


shape, but unless they are of an extra good quality | 


they do not look well. 

“ Waiting” is declined. 
pensation for poetry. 

“Goud Resolutions,” accepted. 

Miss S. E. N.—There is no need to do more than ac- 
knowledge the compliment bya polite bow. Young 
ladies are not expected to make m preey 

Annie M.—Too much material of that kind on hand 
Everybody appears to be writing love sto- 


We have no rates of com- 


already. 
ries, 

re Fomstetion’s Ruse,” declined. 

Miss H. McD.—We answered you to ag the post 
- requested ; but the letter was returned, uncalled 


or. 

Grace R.—We are not purchasing anything in that 
line at all. 

Waiting” (San Francisco), declined. 

“Won,” declined. Do not pay for poems. No 
stamp for answer. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvinG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
Sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jeweiry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
homy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of gray silk and plaid wool- 
len goods. The underskirt is of the silk, trimmed 
with knife plaitings, headed with bias bands of the 
plaid; the square apron is of silk below, plaid above. 


| Cuirass basque of silk, with plaid sleeves and trim- 


ming. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with velvet and 
feather, flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of twoshades of purple silk. 
The underskirt is of the darker, witlf plait down the 
back of the lighter. Apron overskirt of the lighter 
shade. Basque bodice of the darker. Velvet bonnet 
of the twoshades, trimmed with flowers and feathers, 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white silk. The under- 
skirt is covered with puffs, and a plaiting of tulle 
around the bottom. Apron overskirt, trimmed with 
tulle. Pointed bodice, trimmed with tulle; bertha 
with flowers on shoulders, and flowers mixed in with 

he sash of pink ribbon in the back. Hair arranged 
in puffs and curls, with flowers and strings of pearls 
wound through them. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of blue silk, with a sleeve- 
less polonaise of velvet, trimmed with a band of sil- 
ver fox fur. Velvet bonnet, trimmed with long 
feather and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black silk. The back of 
skirt is plain, the front and side trimmed with a puff; 
the front breadth is also trimmed with a ruffle of 
black and white plaid silk. The long apron over- 
skirt is trimmed with bands of the plaid, as are 
also the basque and sleeves. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers, cardinal red inside the brim. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of plum-colored silk and 
stripes of velvet. Plum-colored velvet cloak, with 
long, hanging sleeves, trimmed with passementerie 
cords and tassels and silver fox fur. Silver fox muff. 
Bonnet of écru-colored felt, trimmed with plum-col- 
ored velvet, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress. A navy blue silk under- 
skirt ;long, straight overskirt buttoned down in front, 
made of matelasse, with pockets onthe side. Basque 
bodice, bound with velvet to match overskirt. Vel- 
vet bonnet of the same color, trimmed with silk, 
feather, bird, and wing. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of br, wn silk and Cashmere. 


| Itis made with one skirt in the back, which is of the 


children’s wardrobes, mantil- | 


For | 


silk; the lower trimming on the front of skirt is of 
silk. The apron overskirt, folds down the sides, and 
sleeves are of Cashmere. The bodice is of silk, with 
revers of Cashmere. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of plain gray silk, and striped 
gray camel’s-hair in two shades. The underskirt, 
plaitings upon it, and sleeves are of silk. The puff 
on skirt, overskirt, and basque are of the camel’s- 
hair. Ribbon bows up the front, and down the back 
of overskirt. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with flow- 
ers and ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of gray and black striped, 
and plaided woollen goods. The skirt is trimmed 
with alternate flounces of the two goods. The over- 
skirt and basque of the striped, with sleeves, collar, 
and binding of the plaid. Black velvet bonnet, with 
feathers outside, and gay-colored flowers inside the 
brim. 

Fig. 6.—Visiting dress. The underskirt of black 
silk, trimmed with two plaitings and a puff. The 
overskirt is straight, and is made of black velvet 
bands and bands of matelasse, with sash bows in the 
back, and trimmed with a plaiting. The basque is 


| ofthe matelasse, trimmed to correspond ; silk sleeves. 
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Ferw-colored felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet 
and blush roses. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of dark brown velvet, trimmed with 
silk and feather of a lighter shade; blue bird fasten- 
ing in the long feather. 

Fig. 8.—Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with a long 
scarf of blue silk, trimmed with fringe. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Ladies’ nightdress. The front formed like 
a shirt front, of tucks, puffs, and insertion. 

Fig. 2.—Walking jacket for lady, made of cloth, 
with trimming; pockets and collar of velvet, with 
narrow braid sewed on them. 

Fig. 3.—Morning headdress for young lady. The 
bandeaux form two undulations on the forehead, and 
a wide plait is fastened across the top as a coronet. 
Marteaux or stiff-rolled curls are pinned above the 
plait as a scaffolding, one close to the other. The 
ends are concealed under a catogan plait, which is 
fastened with a bow. 

Fig. 4.—Linen collar and fancy necktie. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy cravat bow of pink ribbon and white 
lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of three years, made of Cash- 
mere, trimmed with a plaiting, and rows of worsted 
braid. 

Fig. 7.—Cream-colored felt bonnet, trimmed with 
ribbon of the same shade, striped with brown velvet, 
long spray of different colored flowers and leaves; 
the same in the face. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of gray 
plaid serge. The skirt trimmed with three plaitings. 
Basque bodice, coat sleeves, black velvet cuffs. Gray 
felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Infants’ hood of white satin, trimmed with 
white lace, blue ribbon, and feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Fashionable gloves for evening wear. 

Fig. 11.—Fichu of pale blue silk, with fraize of lace 
inside the silk one, around the neck. 

Fig. 12.—Infants’ hood of white silk, trimmed with 
fringe and ribbon. 

Fig. 13.—Suit for girl of eight years, made of brown 
Cashmere. The underskirt formed of folds, with 
bands dividing them. Overskirt draped at one side. 
Basque bodice, simply corded. Hat of felt, trimmed 
with feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of four years. The under- 
skirt is of blue silk in kilt plaits. The overskirt and 
bodice are cut together, and are trimmed with a ndr- 
row scalloped ruffle. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for girlof seven years, made of gray 
serge. The underskirt is trimmed with corded bands 
fastened with buttons. The overskirt with fringe. 
Basque waist, trimmed with fringe; sleeves with 
puff down the back of arm. 

Fig. 16.—Walking dress of slate-colored Cashmere, 
made with a fichu cape crossed in front and forming 
a sash in the back. The underskirt and sleeves are 
trimmed with a band of plaid of the shade of dress 
and lighter. Felt hat, with velvet and feather trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 17.—Suit for girl of six years. The skirt is of 
navy blue Cashmere, made into a kilt skirt. Sacque 
of gray cloth, with collar and band of blue velvet 
around it. Blue velvet hat, trimmed with feather 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for boy of five years. Blouse and 
pants of black velvet. Black felt hat, with small 
wing at one side. 

Fig. 19 —Costume for girl of six years old, made of 
brown Cashmere, with plaited back, and sash, bow, 
and ends; the sides and sleeves are trimmed with 
embroidery and buttons. 

Fig. 20.—Baby's underskirt, with six narrow tucks 








on the skirt, and a narrow edging at the neck ang 
sleeves. 

Fig. 21.—Necktie of pink crépe, trimmed with white 
lace ; it is made up into a bow, the piece to go around 
the neck fastening uader it. 

Fig. 22.—Black velvet bonnet, with silk crown, 
trimmed with black ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 23.—Dress for girl of five years, made of navy 
blue silk poplin, and trimmed with lace and ribbon 
bows of the same color. 

Fig. 24.—Blouse dress for girl of three years, made 
of Cashmere, worn over a waist, and sleeves of white 
cambric muslin. 

Fig. 25.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with black 
and cardinal red; feathers and wing of the two 
colors. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for boy of four years, made of myr. 
tle-green cloth, with a kilt skirt in the back, plain in 
front. Jacket bodice. The entire suit is trimmed 
with worsted braid, buttons, and wool lace. 


FANCY PARTY COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN, 
(See Engravings, Page 508.) 

WE were asked frequently last season to give cos. 
tumes for fancy party dresses for children. Those 
shown will give ideas for dressing dolls for Christ- 
mas-trees and presents, as well as for children’s 
dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Polish boy. The boy’s dress may be of 
green, blue, or brown cloth. Scarlet sash and trim. 
mings, with velvet between the scarlet on the skirt 
Cap of the material of the dress, bound with ermine; 
collar of ermine. High Polish boots. 

Fig. 2.—Polish girl. The dress, trowsers, and 
Zouave jacket are of bright ruby-colored merino, 
trimmed with velvet ; white Cashmere chemise russe, 
and sash. Cap of the material of the dress. 

Fig. 3.—Fire-fly. The underskirt and jacket areof 
black velveteen. The tunic, cut out in scallops, is of 
flame-colored llama or merino. The hem of the uw- 
der-skirt is the same, and is ornamented with vari- 
ous devices in gold thread ; a more economical mode 
would be to buy a piece of gold and black tarlatane, 
cut out the designs, and sew them on to the hem of 
the dress. The puffings at the top of sleeve, the lap. 
pets and piece at back of jacket, will look brightest 
made of gilt tissue. If difficult to obtain, flame-col. 
ored silk may be used instead. Sash and bows of 
flame-colored ribbon. Headdress of black velvet, 
bound with flame-colored ribbon. Some gold tissue, 
cut into a wing-like form, with a head and tail made 
up to resemble as much as possible the insect, on the 
headdress, and a black-and-gold fan, complete this 
costume. 

Fig. 4.--Country maiden. A simple petticoat of 
red-and-white striped cambric, with tunic of red 
eambrie or Turkey twill. The sleeves are plain red 
to the elbow, and are finished with a frill of white 
muslin. Frock low, with muslin neckerchief inside, 
White cambrie apron, with pockets and frill. Cir- 
cular cap of plaited muslin. The vase on the head 
must be made of chintz and wire, so as to be quite 
light; or a fine, fancy basket will serve as well for 
the purpose. It must be fastened to the cap, and the 
cap must be kept on by a piece of strong elastic un- 
der the hair. The rustic basket on the arm is filled 
with ieaves and fruit. 


FASHIONABLE HATS. 
(See Engravings, Page 509.) 

Fig. 1.—Myrtle-green felt hat, trimmed with feath- 
ers, velvet, and small bird ; black lace scarf fastened 
as string in front, feather trimming inside the brim. 

Fig. 2. —Navy blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
feathers and pink roses outside, inside a puff of 
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lighter blue silk with darker feather trimming 
through the centre of it. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet or hat of black velvet, turned up 
at one side and faced with rose-colored silk. Rose- 
colored feathers and black velvet trim the ou.side, 
arose and foliage inside. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

As the season advances we find that the Princess 
dress is, and will be, decidedly fashionable. Still, 
we must remember.it does not suit all figures, and 
be thankful it is not to be an exclusive mode. The 
Princess dress really suits none but well-propor- 
tioned figures; those, however, whose fault is being 
too thin, can easily conceal it by means well known 
to our modistes; but the opposite extreme is more 
difficult to deal with. Let us, however, for the pres- 
ent, suppose the Princess dress to be admissible. It 
isan elegant shape, especially as now modified, gored 
in front, and with ali she fulness thrown at the back. 
It does not admit of bein,; short or even rasterre ; 
but now all dresses are more or less trained. Thick 
materials are those which make up best into Princess 
dresses—cloth, double Cashmere, beige Cashmere, 
cheviot, and tartan will be chosen for walking dress- 
es; velvet, faille, and gros grains for visits and re- 
ceptions. The veryclose knife plaitings are the trim- 
mings most used in such materials: braid is also 
employed in great quantity, and velvet for woollen 
materials. The front and sidesare usually the parts 
trimmed; the full, ample train should be left un- 
trimmed. The front part may be striped with braid 
or velvet of various widths; the sides with a plaiting 
or bias band of the material, if that be woollen, or 
ruffies and ruches if it be silk. Trimmings put on in 
tabs, and tapering to the waist, are also once more 
fashionable, and are sometimes worked in braiding 
andraisedembroidery. For elegant evening dresses, 
a separate train of yelvet or silk is sometimes added. 

Ladies who have any objection to the Princess 
dress will find a resource i the jacket bodice, which 
is made in various ways. First, the cuirass bodice, 
with deep, plain basque, almost as trying to wear as 
the Princess dress ; then the fancy jacket, the basques 
of which may be cut in any shape that may be pre- 
ferred—square, round, or pointed; and the corsage 
habit, with coat lapels, upon which are large pockets. 
The skirt is cut very much like the Princess dress, 
with the deep box-plait down the back, an exact copy 
of the mode of making this we will give in our next 
number. The newest overskirt is the square front, 
gathered up at the bagk under large bows, without 
ends, but even that is now frequently exchanged for 
& scarf drapery, tied at the back into a sash, bow, 
andends. The most fashionable trimming for such 
searf draperies is a tassel fringed, with a deep net- 
worked heading. The bodice is often made either 
in part or entirely of the same material as the scarf 
drapery. 

Overskirts have not gone out of fashion; far from 
this. They are very long in front, and loosely draped 
at the back. Sometimes the overskirt is made in the 
Princess shape in front and the Watteau plait at the 
back ; in that case the underskirt is cut plain. Some- 
times the skirt is cut separate fromthe bodice, which 
is fitted to the waist at the back only, and has loose 
fronts. The Juive, or Moyen Age tunic is more fan- 
ciful. It is loose, and has wide armholes, eontinued 
into a point as far asthe hips. It is made of Cash- 
mere, to wear over a silk underdress; or of grena- 
dine or lace, for evening wear, over a low dress, 
forming an elegant costume. The Joan of Are bell 
is fashionable to wear over this; it is composed of a 
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number of steel, silver, or gold rings strung upon a 
silk or velvet ribbon, and loose enough to fall over 
the hips. To this is fastened the chatelaine, of metal 
to correspond, and which serves to suspend the fan, 
scent-bottle, or other trifle. So far the chatelaine is 
both a pretty and useful bagatelle; but itis an exag- 
geration in very bad taste to wear it large enough to 
hold, besides the fan or other small knicknack, an 
umbrella, an opera-glass, and travelling-bag. 

There is no doubt that the new skirts and over- 
skirts are arranged to drape the figure more closely 
than even during the past season. There has been 
much good-natured satire about fashionably-dressed 
women not being able to sit on their chairs except 
sideways, and with extreme caution, otherwise the 
elastic, strings, and other cunning devices for tying 
back would suddenly break away. But with the new 
skirts the difficulty does not rest with the sitting 
down; the problem is how to walk até ail. There is 
not the slightest fulness anywhere, except in the 
train. The plaited muslin flounce inside the train 
should never be omitted, otherwise the drapery about 
the ankles is most uncomfortable. 

No dressis now sent home without an outside pock- 
et of some kind, as the extreme narrowness of the 
skirt quite precludes inside pockets being available. 
Handkerchiefs, and other important trifles which a 
lady is accustomed to carry about with her, are now 
deposited in the outside pocket. Fashion has pro- 
vided for the difficulty by devising 2 variety of re- 
ceptacles, which are usually made of the same mate- 
rial as the dress, and are gathered at the top with 
an elastic, which stretches as the hand isintroduced 
into them. When pockets are worn on the front of 
plain, long basques, they are flat and square ; but on 
the front of overskirts they are gathered like old- 
fashioned reticules, and havea bow for an ornament. 

Polonaises apparently never will go out of fashion, 
and, indeed, they are such convenient garments, and 
can be made to jook so stylish, that their abandon- 
ment would be a matter of regret. The most varie: 
forms are given to the new winter polonaises. The 
newest and prettiest form is very long and straight 
in front, with a small cape over the shoulder; it isof 
dark brown cloth, and trimmed with two crossbands 
of chestnut-brown silk, with gold and brown braid 
edging them. Two pockets of cloth, encircled with 
braid and ornamented with faille bows, are placed 
at the sides; the back of the polonaise is slashed up 
to the waist, and fastened with wide brown faille 
The Greek sleeveless polonaise is also very 
fashionable; it is made of white Cashmere or em- 
broidered crépe de Chine, and of black Cashmere, 
trimmed with gold braid. Gold braid trimming on 
any black Cashmere polonaise is very fashionable 
with aristocratic ladies. Polonaises without sleeves 
are made clinging to the figure, and, when possible, 
are fastened up the back by various methods. Many 
of those, on the contrary, with sleeves, are worn 
loose in front, like a blouse. 

Marguerite dresses are now being fashionably 
made of biue and gray Cashmere. They are looped 
up at the side through asilk sash, which istied round 
the middle of the figure. Ladies who wear this style 


| of dress generally wear their hair in long plaits at 


the back. Fair-haired ladies especially, patronize 
this mode. Buta Marguerite dress does not always 
make a Goethe’s heroine. However, it is very be- 
coming to young girls, but only to young girls. 


Ribbons are very much worn on dresses now. Bows 


| are worn in front of the neck, at the back of the neck, 


at the waist, on the shoulders, on the elbows, and 
down thesidesof the skirt when there is no overskirt. 
All the bows have long ends, and this, if not overdone, 
adds a graceful appearance. A bow and ends on one 
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shoulder are prettier than on two. When there isa 
bow on the shoulder there should not be one at the 
back of the neck, and vice versa. Bows on the el- 
bows with elbow sleeves are indispensable; and 
elbow sleeves, with tulle or lace frills falling over 
the arm, are extremely fashionable now for dinner 
and evening dress. 

There is less matching of gloves with the shade of 
the dress than formerly. Such dark shades are now 
chosen for costumes that light colored gloves of 
some harmonious tint are used to brighten the toilets 


for visiting and full dress. It seems as though gray | 


is the prevalent cvlor for gloves to wear with va- 
rious dresses. The long-wristed glove, requiring 
three or four buttons to fasten it, withqut orna- 
mental stitching on the back, is the choice for all 
but full evening dress. Those for full dress, are 
now lengthened to cover the arm to the elbow, and 
require from six to twelve buttons to fasten them. 
Delicate tints of pearl gray are the first choice for 
evening, and are interchangeable with white; bluish 
pink and salmon are also in favor; but the largest 
importations are of écru shades, with primrose, 
lemon, and tea rose. A novelty this year is the 
white undressed k#i glove, that is wornat receptions, 
as well as in the street. There are also more ser- 
viceable shades of drab, wood, and mode. Double- 
stitched gloves, called “‘dog skin,’’ but which are 
really made of heavy kid skins, are liked for cold 
weather. Castor gloves are popular for general 
wear, as they bleach and soften the hands, and pre- 
vent them from chapping. Children’s gloves, fast- 
ened by two buttons, now begin with infants’ sizes 
that are small enough to fit a baby of twelve months. 

Feather trimmings, as we predicted, are very 
popular; some very elegant and novel styles are im- 
ported, such as a ruche of ostrich feathers for a 
heading, below which is a fringe of the feathers. 
Simpler than the last, and much cheaper, are narrow 
curled friages of black or of gray ostrich feathers, 
to put under the edge of silk sacques, and give the 
effect of the fur linings, of which glimpses are some- 
times seen in this way. A novelty isa row of gray 
pheasants’ feathers placed in the midst of a band of 
ostrich feathers; these are both very beautiful and 
costly. Flat bands of cock’s feathers and of ostrich 
feathers are pretty and much less expensive. 

Since jet has gone out of fashion, various netted 
aprons have been introduced. Thus there are those 
made of soft silk braid, either colored or black, tied 
in diagonal shape, and richly fringed. Others, 
again, are of chenille, also netted in diamond de- 
signs, and these have heavy fringes of chenille in 
tassels on the edge. These are seen on the richest 
French dresses, and are shown among the latest 
French importations. 

Dog collars of silver, gilt, and of jet, are shown, to 
be worn close around the neck. These are very 
pretty with the high Cavour collars of linen. 

Glossy black lynx is a fashionable fur bordering, 
and black marten is also used again, with the addi- 
tion of gray hairs, which are sewn one by one into 
the pelt of the black fur. Silver fox borders are 
both elegart and costly, although there is an imita- 
tion of this fur, which, when not against the real, it 
is dificult to distinguish. Chinchilla bands are also 
very much used; they labor under the same disad- 


vantage as the feathers in being so perishable. But | 


where economy is not an object, the feather or fur 
band is decidedly the most distingué trimming of 
the season. For those who study economy, the nu- 
merous braids and fringes worn leave ample opportu- 
nities for graceful, pretty trimming, at.a small cost. 
For pointed necks of house dresses are collarettes 
of laee, with bands of China crape and ruches of 


| erépe lisse. There are also square cornered collar. 
ettes of net, covered with appliqué embroidery, laid 
| over colored silk. New biack net scarfs for the 
streets have appliqué figures of black, with dots of 
colored chenille, blue, gold, or scarlet. Pretty neck. 
ties of black tulle, or pink, or blue, are trimmed 
with figures cut from Valenciennes lace and with 
transferred embroidery. Very handsome sashes of 
gros grain have open-worked white English em. 
broidery in the ends, while others are embroidered 
in self color. Black sashes have wrought black 
ends that look like lace. There are also neckties to $i 
match. Small Centennial shawls of China crape are 





| merely square kerchiefs embroidered and fringed. Adi 
| They are shown in cardinal, pale blue, navy blue, sup 
| and white. Old-fashioned hem-stitching, not in a Yor 


single row above a hem, but in elaborate designs, is 
the newest trimming for linen collar and cuffs, 
Hane kerchiefs and neckties are made to correspond. 
There are also sheer handkerchiefs, with wide hems 
wrought in sharp saw teeth, with plum color, seal 
brown, navy blue, scarlet, or black. Frills for the 
neck are of box-plaited muslin, wrought on the edge 
with a color to match the handkerchiefs and ties 
just described. Linen lawn fichus, wrought with 
color, are among the prettiest additions to morning 
dresses. They are merely squares of the sheer 
snowy lawn, fo'ded three cornered, and scalloped 
with navy blue, Turkey red, or black. They are 
worn high over the shoulders, held in place in plaits 
by a brooch or bow behind the neck, and the front 
ends are lapped on the bosom. These are variously 
called the Martha Washington and the Centennial 
fichus. Touffes of flowers, especially crushed roses, 
are again worn at the throat or in the black lace 
searf. 

The new fabrics for wedding dresses are marvel- 
lously beautiful this season. There are creamy 
white brocaded silks, and white silks with the faint 
est tinge of pink, covered with brocaded white roses. 
There are rich ivory velvets, with raised leaf and 
arabesque patterns. Many of these rich bridal 
dresses are made in the Princess form, and are 
quite plain as far as the knee, below which they are 
flounced with lace and plain gros grain. Others are 
made with cuirass basque and a lace jabot down the 
centre of the back and front, the sleeves being en- 
tirely of lace. White roses are much mixed with 
orange blossoms for the wreath. Plainer dresses 
are of soft lustreless faille, trimmed with a galloon 
of white tulle wrought with pearls. These dresses 
have square court trains, elaborate tabliers, and 
cuirass basques. Fichus and scarf sashes are on 
other wedding dresses, and qn the tulle dresses of 

bridemaids. ’ 
| Pearl embroidery on tulle, floss wrought flowers 
| on tulle, and passementerie of small colored beads, 
| are among the new trimmings for evening dresses. 
| There are gauze scarfs, exquisitely embroidered, that 
| are tied low down on the skirt, and serve as both 
skirt and sashes. There is also Roman silk by the 
piece, in stripes of Roman colors, to be used for 
tabliers, scarfs, and sashes. Cream color and cream 
white are most largely imported for evening dresses; 
these shades are very effective in the clouded and 
damask Chambery gauzes. Fewer flounces are , 
shown than usual. The overdress so nearly con- { 
ceals the skirt beneath it that there is very little 
room for trimming. Full box trimmings that are too 
narrow for flounces, vet are rather wide for ruches, 
are placed in a single row as a border for skirts of 
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| dresses that are otherwise elaborately trimmed. F 

With wishes of a very happy Christmas to our many th 

| readers who have followed us through the year. is 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 








12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
|4 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 
Ademet by all the Queens ¢. Fashion. Retailers 
supplied by any wholesale Notion House in-New 
York, Philadeiphia, or Boston. Manufactured only 
by E. IVINS, 2903 N. Fifth St. Phila. 


_PRENCHS TAPING PATTERNS 


New and elegant designs in great variety. ALL 
LADIES SHOULD SEND FOR OUR OUTEITS. Cir- 
culars, price-lists, &c., free toany address. ‘Samples 
and materials sent by mail for 50 cents. 

F. P. FOLLETT & CO,, 306 Broadway, New York. 


' FOR BRAIDING AND EMBROJDERY. | 


A USEFUL AND APPROPRIATE 
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THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 

May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 

ded for packing away ina moment. Invaluable to ladies 
i in cutting and basting. A boon toinvalids, A treasure to 
if ‘| children, and unequaled for writing, study, games, etc., 

‘ d within 500 miles of New 
count allowed on orders from greater distance, to cover cost 
Extra inducements to clubs. Made in great 
variety of style, shape, size, and price. Tables for game 
with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustra 
circular, and quote GopEY’s LapDyY’s K. 

LAMBIE & SARGENT, 


Sole Prop’s and M’f’rs, 793 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
A ng Pads. 


The only Corset constructed upon 
hysiological principles, it secures 
ealth and comfort of y, with 
grace and beauty of form. Lady 
agents wanted everywhere. Samples 
any size, by mail, $1.50. Address. 
arner Bro’s., 763 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 2 DR, MARCH'S 





GREAT WORK, 
NIGHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE, 
aah e magnificent NEW BOOK just from the press. 
Address J. €. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, a. 


PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. | 
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Agents for the best sellin: Prize 
Package in the world. It con- 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 enve- 


lopes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard | 


Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package 
with elegant prize, post-paid, 25cents. Circular free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y 





IND READER, if you are in any way inter. 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


we will with Reve send yon a sample co; of our 
“GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” Simply write 


your address plainly on a postal card and address 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of imitations! 


HOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 





“ 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 
ea such a world-wide popularity. 

The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, BE- 
CAUSE 


THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAY SATISFACTION, 


Are Handsome, Durable 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, and SEE FOR YOURSELF that 
the name THOMSON and trade-mark,a CROWN, 
isstamped upon the Corset. This caution is necessary 
because of the many WORTHLESS imitations 
palmed off as Genuine which have no merit whatever. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & Co., N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. S. 





Glove Fitting Corset. 
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are the best the world produces. They are planted b 
a million people in America, and the result is beauti- 
ful Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Cata- 
oe sent free toall who inclose the postage—a 2 cent 
stamp. 






is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 
It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus- 
trations, and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beauti- 
fully drawn and colored from nature. Price 35 cts. 
in paper covers; 65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 








This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illus- 
trated, and containing an elegant colored Frontis- 
—_ with the first number. rice only 25 cents for 

he year. The first number for 1876 just issued. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
And universally acknowledged to be the 


Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867 ; LONDON, 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
4% ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@a 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, and 111 East 14th 8t., New York. — 


5 to 20 per day at home. Samples worth $1) 
tees J free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female in their locality. Terms and Outfit 
— Address P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, 

aine, 
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ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEo. H. TAYLOR, 
M.D., SIS pages, contains New Methods, with- 
out Drugs, for Home Treatment and Radical Cure. 
Mailed for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 
N. E. WOOD, 17 East 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Price, Twenty-five Cents. }) ais 


NEWSPAPER. 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories, and the Dominion of 
Canada, ry! @ population greater than 5000 ac- 
cording to the last census, together with the names 
of the newspapers having the largest local circulation 
in each of the places named. Also, a catalogue of 
newspapers which are recommended to advertisers 
as giving froatess value in proportion. to parece 
charged. Also, all newspapers in the United States 
and Canada printing over 5000 copies each issue. 
Also, all the Religious, Agricultural, Scientific and 
Mechanical, Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Education- 
al, Commercial, Insurance, Real Estate, Law, Sport- 
ing, Musical, Fashion, and other special class jour- 
nals; very complete lists. Together with acomplete 
list of over 300 German papers printed in the United 
States. Also, an essay upon advertising; many 
tables of rates, showing the cost of advertisiny in 
various newspapers, and everything which a begin- 
ner in advertising would like to know. 
ddress GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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T= COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 
to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi- 
tical, sensible, ard to have really permanent worth, 
while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu. . 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo, M. Towle. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Factsand Incidents. . 


Subseription Price, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage, by the publishers. Specimen 
copies sent free. Please mention what paper you 
saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


NEALY & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, ° 


WASHINGTON, P.C 


Letters of inquiry promptly answered. Address 
P. O. box, 617. 





—--—- ee 
WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 


Hon. Henry Witson, Vice-President, U. S. 
Dr. C. C. Cox, Pres’t Board of Health, D.C. 
Hon. Jas. N. TYNER, Ass’t P. M. General. 
Hon. SAM’L. J. RANDALL, M. C., Phil’a. 


We ean alse refer to Members »f Congress in any 
State in the Union. 


HE BEAUTIFUL SONG “No FRIENDLY VOICE 
TO GREET Mz,” by H. P. Danks. Sent free of 
postage for 35 cents. Address, 
WM. H. BONER & CO., 
Music Publishers, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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ice Sloan, 
The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 


Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each = by the Ameri- 
can Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
4 Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 


dresses principally containing the same outvieing 

merits in weles supporting, closing upon sitting, 

ete., not found in any other. Faultiess and perfect, 

filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 

perfection; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 

AND the lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 

4) graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or size 

sustaining no injury by pressing. and the cheapest 

in the market. These are requirements that all 

other Bustles si any failtomeet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10. 

A. W. THOMAS, 


CHESTNUT ST, | exsist 








Fur Store } Bitdrlisnea 50 Yeare ago. 


PHILADELPHIA RG Ag Neale 
‘ ciah Bie Pe o.g mises 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LADIES BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. €HOICE, CHARMING, 
CHEAP. ELEGANT QIFT TO FRIENDS. GET IT FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted 
to a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies every- 



















where. Among the most subjects are, 
Transparencies on gia’ Poke Av ork Autuma 
Leaves, Wax Work, Painting athe Work, 
Work, Picture Fr..mes, Brackets, Wall FP 

Work Boxes and Basketa,.§ eleton 
Leaves, Hair Work,, Shell W ic, 
Card-board Work, Worsted” W patter Wor 





Mosses, Cone Work, etc. Hufidreds of exquisite 
illustrations decorate the which are full to 
overflowing with hints and devices to every lady, 
how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, and 
Gelightfully with fancy articles of her own’ con- 
struction. By far the most popular and elegant gift- 
book of the year. yi ag a rice $1.50. ‘Bent - 
pid by mail. For sale by book stores éverywhere. 


WINDOW GARDENING, 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, EprTor THs LapiEs’ 
RAL CABINET. 

An elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 
300 pages, containing a Descriptive List of all Plants 
suitable for Window Culture, Directions for their 
Treatment, and’ Practical Information about;Plants 
and Fiowersifor the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian 
Case, Fernery, or Window Garder. Tells all about 
Bulbs for House Culture, Geraniums, Hang.ng 
kets, Insects, Plant Decoration of A ments. The 
Illustrations are unusually beautiful, and many of 
them perfect gems of exquisite beauty. Price, $1.50 
by mail, post-paid, or for sale by book stores every- 


where, 
Illustrated Catalogue of Household books, 


ete. Price 10 cents. 
The Ladies’ Fleral Cabinet, a beautiful ladies’ 
ri journal, dnly 15 cents, on trial three months. 
} ‘ ms The Little Gem and Young Folks’ Favor- 
f J ite, a chayming paper for the young people, only 10 
cents, orial three months. 












































~~ Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 4@™Beckman Street, New York. 


























































PIANO- PORTES, | 


aia bh ee 
sjuy 4 Shall. always recommend and praise your instruments. , 
oe ick ee. years your Pianos have been my choice for Concerts and sa own 
oe how instnments. bave.an astonishing fulliéss Aid wealthhor iets . 
pa. } extraordinary Pianos. 
have used the Pianos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the preg 
; past, ‘over all. 
’ seeh a) Piano which equals yours: of 
ae my ~~ I rank 1m “as the foremost’ 


acm 


agli 


4, 
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GALLERY J 


CONTAINING 


| Ponrteen Historical Steel-Plate Mustrations. 


| | Midd] iets at (iid Géhtennial ‘Buildings —Art Gallery, 
‘Made ‘Building: Machinery Hall, Agricultural ootgygy Ue pag 
Horticultural Building?” Callowhill Street Bridge. Gi 
Avenue Bridge. v0 as 


The Piiblishe®. ‘of ‘the Eupy s Boox offers the alten ast re 
premium to any of his Three Dollar subseribers in place of 
the.Chromo... The getter-up of a Club will also be entitled’ 4 
to it. in.place ef the Chromo. os 


Address —-{ L. A. GODEY, | 
N. E. for Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 
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